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THE KINDS : 



ATTITUDE, TONE PERSPECTIVE 
Grade 9 



CORE TEXTS; 

No basic texts. The materials included in the lessons of this 
unit are to be read according to the assignments made by your 
teacher, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS; 

Your teacher will no doubt assign reading in supplementary texts 
from time to time, 

OVERVIEW; 

This unit first discusses the general relationships which exist 
between the author and Iiis subject and audience. Then several 
distinct literary forms, or genres, are examined which have 
distinguishing features, but which also, as literature, display 
conscious and unconscious relationships between the author and 
his subject and audience. 



1 



I, Attitude, Tone, Perspective: 

To the Student: 

We shall be concerned in this unit vdth discovering the nature of the 
attitude a writer takes toward his subject and his reader and with the 
literary kind which he uses to communicate this attitude. We will lind tnis 
attitude not in the biographical fact of the author*s life but in the work 
he has created. 

Let us therefore begin our unit by examining a few short selections as 
a means of discovering and becaning conscious of the vra.ys a writer uses to 
establish the relationship between his subject and his reader and the kinds 
of relationships which he establishes. 

Read ‘'Uhcle Podger Hangs a Picture," Then answer the questions which 
follow this selection. By finding the answers to these questions, you will 
be beginning to understand the relationships between the writer and his 
subject and the writer and you. 



UNCLE PODGER HANGS A PICTURE 

by 

Jeraae K. Jerome 

Harris always reminds me of my poor Uncle Podger, You never saw such 
a commotion up and down a house, in all your life, as when my Uncle Podger 
undertook to do a job, A picture would have come home from the frame-maker *s 
and be standing in the dining-roan, waiting to be put up; and Aunt Podger 
would ask what vras to be done with it, and Ifticle Podger would say: 

"Oh, you leave that to m^. Don”t you, any of you worry yourselves about 
that, I ’ll do all that." 

And then he would talce off his coat and begin. He would send the girl 
out for sixpen’orth of nails, and then one of the boys after her to tell her 
what size to get; and, from that, he would gradually work down, and start 
the whole house, 

"Now you go and get me ny hammer. Will," he would shout; "and you bring 
me the rule, Tom; and I shall went the step-ladder, and I had better have 
a kitchen-chair, too; and, Jim! you run round to Mr, Goggles, and tell him, 
’Pa’s kind regards, and hopes his leg’s better; and will he lend him his 
spirit-level?’ And don’t you go, Maria, because I shall want sauebody to 
hold me the light; and when the girl canes back, she must go out again for a 
bit of picture-cord; and Tom— where’s Tom?— Ton, you cone here; I shall want 
you to hand me up the picture." 

And then he would lift up the picture, and rope it, and it would come 
out of the frame, and he would try to save the glass, and cut himself; and 
then he would spring round the roan, looking for his handkerchief. He could 
not find his handerchief, because it was in the pocket of the coat he had 
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taken off, and he did not know where he had put the coat, and all the house 
had to leave off looking for his tools, and start looking for his coat; while 
he would dance round and hinder them. 

'•Doesn’t anybody in the whole house know where my coat is? I never 
came across such a set in all my life— upon my word I didn’t. Six of you!— 
and you can’t find a coat that I put down not five minutes ago! Well, of 
all the— «' 

Then he’d get up, and find that he had been sitting on it, and would 
caL\ out: 

"Oh, you can give it up! I’ve found it myself now. Might just as 
well ask the cat to find anything as expect you people to find it.” 

And, when half an hour had been spent in tying up his finger, and a new 

glass had been got, and the tools, and the ladder, and the chair, and the 

candle had been brought, he would have another go, the whole family, including 
the girl and the charwcman, standing round in a semicircle, ready to help. 

Two people would have to hold the chair, and a third would help him up on 
it, and hold him there, and a fourth, would hand him a nail, and a fifth 

would pass him up the hammer, and he would take hold of the nail, and drop 

it. 



"There!" he would say, in an injured tone, "now the nail’s gone." 

And we would all have to go down on our knees and grovel for it, while 
he would stand on the chair, and grunt, and want to know if he was to be 
kept there all the evening. 

The nail would be found at last, and by that time he would have lost 
the hammer. 

"Where’s the hammer? What did I do with the hammer? Great heavens! 
Seven of you, gaping round there, and you don’t know what I did with the 
hammer! " 



We would find the hammer for him, and then he would have lost sight of 
the mark he had made on the wall, where the nail was to go in, and each of 
us had to get up on a chair, beside him, and see if we could find it; and 
we would each discover it in a different place, and he would call us all 
fools, one after another, and tell us to get down. And he would take the 
rule, and re^measure, and find that he wanted half thirty-one and three- 
eights inches from the corner, and would try to do it in his head, and go 
mad. 



And we would all try to do it in our heads, and all arrive at different 
results, and sneer at one another. And in the general row, the original 
number would be forgotten, and Uncle Podger would have to measure it again. 

He would use a bit of string this time, and at the critical moment, 
when the old fool was leaning over the chair at an angel of forty-five, and 
trying to reach a point three inches beyond what was possible for him to 



7 each, the string would slip, and down he would slide on to the piano, a 
really fine musical effect being produced by the suddenness with which his 
head and body struck all the notes at the same time* 

And Aunt Maria would say that she would not allow the children to stand 
round and hear such language. 

At last. Uncle Podger would get the spot fixed again, and put the point 
of the nail on it with his left hand, and take the hammer in his right hand. 
And, with the first blow, he i;ould smash his thmnb, and drop the hammer, 
with a yell, on sanebody*s toes. 

Aunt Maria would mildly observe that, next time Uncle Podger was going to 
hammer a nail into the wall, she hoped he*d let her know in time, so that 
she could make arrangements to go and spend a week with her mother while 
it was being done. 

"Oh!" you women, you make such a fuss over everything," Ifecle Podger 
would reply, picking himself up. **Why, I like doing a little job of this 
sort. " 

And then he would have another try, and, at the second blow, the nail 
woxild go clean through the plaster, and half the hammer after it, and Ifticle 
Podger would be precipitated against the wall with force nearly sufficient 
to flatten his nose. 

Then we had to find the rule and the string again, and a new hole was 
made; and, about midnight, the picture would be up— very crooked and insecure, 
the wall for yards round looking as if it had been smoothed down with a rake, 
and everybody dead beat and wretched— -except Uncle Podger. 

"There you are, " he would say, stepping heavily off the chair on to 
the charwoman *s corns, and surveying the mess he had made with evident 
pride, "lilhy, some people would have had a m.an in to do a little thing like 
that!" 

- frcxn Three Men in a Boat 



Questions ; 

1. Iflihat are the words, the sentences which most pointedly tell the reader 
the perspective in which Jercxne is viewing his subject? 

2. What elements in this episode suggest the kind of reader to whom Jerome 
is addressing this account of Uncle Podger? What kind of a person is 
this reader likely to be; that is, what kind of a person would be most 
receptive to this account and to the kind of language which Jercme used? 
What is the attitude of this work toward its audience? 

3. lilhat is Jerome like? What kind of character and personality does our 
author give him? 

If you have considered these questions well, you have begun to become 
conscious of the way a particular writer establishes his stance toward his 
subject and his reader. You are also aware of the feeling which the writer, 
by means of his writing, has been able to give to his subject and ccmmunicate 
to his reader. 



To leam more about these matters, look at the foUowing essay, "Kc.ry Vbite 
written by her father, William Allen White: 



MARY WHITE 



by 

William Allen Itote 



Although it is unnecessary to know that this obituary of Mary White was 
„r-:tt^ lifter father when his grief was still fresh, tMs fact may interest 
you. DoX it have any bearing upon the questions which follow. 

1. From the life of his daughter, the author has selected oerta^ of ter 
activities tc recount. What is the nature of these activities, .wat 
does the author's selection of these activities tell us of the perspec- 

tive in which he views his subject? 

2. For what kind of reader was White writing? What 

make about his audience, about its emotions and • 

intention was not limited to explaining the cause f ' 

death, what other purpose may he have had in mind. Refer . p 

sentences and words to support your statem^t. as a 

3 Which parts of this selection tell us how White presents himself as a 
^ n^-hifcteracter and personality--? Do these parts tell toectg 
how White felt about the death of his daughter . In what pe 
account told? What position has White assumed frran which to wnte this 

k. I^St paragraph doss White come closest to 

inner nature? What effect do such sentences as these °'-®®®®' „ 

aCvs trying to hold th®^ in m lap," she used to_say;_"and Mothe^ 
she protSted, "you don't know how much I get by wth, in ^ braid^ 
S^S^s! that I could not with sy hair up"? Do these sen^noes se^ 
ou? of place in this selection? Explain why or why not. What effect 
does the feeling in these sentences have ^ the toal P"®S^ph^th 
is, do they intensify or diminish the feeling in it. pp 7 

^ndement idLth evidence from the essay. 

^ What is the difference between Jerome’s and White’s perspec ives 'i 

™otivrsS“ects?--their attitude toward their respective readers? In 
what spirit respectively have the two authors written eir se 

"t “t!!birdf I" STee’^STSn dS^ect 

tw^uthors who wrote these— bet.ieen their perspective 

s:Senh^r:^s: r^^wSy^UcLrise their 

writing. 



BIRDS IK FLIGHT 



by 

Mary Webb 






- from The Spring of Jo;^ 



BIRDS AND DEATH 
by 

W* H. Hudson 



- from Birds in Town and Village 



Questions ; 

1« In what respect do these two authors seem to view their subjects in the 
same perspective? How do their perspectives differ? 

2. What differences can you detect between the respective readers of these 
two selections; that is, how do the authors reveal the differences be- 
tween the readers to whom they have addressed their writing? 

3. Which selection has the more serious feeling? Refer to ideas or sentences 
in the paragraphs to prove your point. Is that a matter of the writer's 
ethos or tone? 

4* From what kind of a position is each of these two writers viewing his 
subject: direct or indirect observation? Itot words in e ach selection 

tell us? 

Perspective i 

Let us consider in more detail what we have called "perspective." It 

may be explained thus: If you decide to take a picture of some scene, you 

usually consider the physical place-near or far, left or right, slightly 
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above or below the scene— in order to get the best picture* For example, you 
will also look for a background which will bring out well the subject which you 
are photographing# You will also vary the angle of the camera to get 
the picture the effect you want to show# For example, if you want to catch 
the height of a great building, such as a metropolitan skyscraper, you may 
focus your camera upward. From this angle you will catch much of the sense 
of great height that you want to show a friend who has never seen a tall 
building# If you want to catch the texture of a cobblestoned street, you 
may focus your camera almost directly downward to capture the shapes ^^d 
texture of the cobblestones. Just as a photographer adjusts his position 
vdien he takes a picture in order to capture on film the kind of objec e 
wants to show and he wants his viewer to see, the writer also assumes a 
particular position respecting the subject which he is treating, a position 
which, unlike that of the camera, is emotional or intellectual. The writer 
may select from many positions the one which suits his purpose best. Between 
the writer’s position and the kind of representation he makes of his 
there is a close relationship. By assuming a certain position he may bring 
into prominence one element of his subject and minimize others. If the 
writer is sufficiently skillful in this respect, his reader will see his 
subject frcm exactly the same position. That which the author has planned 
to bring into praninence will seem to the reader to be the most important 
element in the writing. That which is unimportant to the writer, the reader 
vri.ll find unimportant also. 

To see this characteristic of the writer, let us read part of a chapter 
of Thoreau’s Walden. 



BRUTE NEIGHBORS 
by 

Henry David Thoreau 

. • . One day when I went out to my woodpile, or rather my pile of stimips, 
I observed two large ants, the one red, the other much larger, nearly half 
an inch long, and black, fiercely contending with one another. Having once 
got hold they never let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled on the 
chips incessantly. Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the chips^ 
were covered with such ccmibatants, that it was not a duell^m but a bellum, 
a war between two races of ants, the red always pitted against the black, and 
frequently two red ones to one black. The legions of these Ifyrmidons-^ covered 
all the hills and vales in ray woodyard, and the ground was already strevm with 
the dead and dying, both red and black. It was the only battle which I have 
ever witnessed, the only battlefield I ever trod while the battle was raging 5 
internecine war$ the red republicans on the one hand, and the black imperial- 
ists on the other. On every side they were engaged in the deadly combat, yet 
without any noise that I could hear, and human soldiers never fought so 



^duellum ; duel 

p 

bell um; war 

Myrmidons: followers of Achilles in the Trojan War. 
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resolutely, I watched a couple that were fast locked in each other 
in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at noonday prepared to fight till 
the sun went down, or life went out. The smaller red champion had fastened 
himself like a vise to his adversary *s front, and through all the tumblings^ 
on that field never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near 
the root, having already caused the other to go by the board; while the 
stronger one dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking nearer, 
had already divested him of several of hi 8 members. They fought with more 
pertinacity than bulldogs. Neither manifested the least disposition to 
retreat. It was evident that their battle cry was "Conquer or die.’ In the 
meanwhile there came along a single red ant on the hillside of this valley, 
evidently full of excitement, who either had dispatched his foe or had not 
yet taken part in the battle; probably the latter, for he had lost none of his 
limbs; vihose mother had charged him to return with his shield or upon it. Or 
perchance he was some Achilles,^ who had nourished his wrath apart, and had 
now come to avenge or rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from 
afar— for the blacks were nearly twice the sisse of the red— he drew near with 
rapid pace till he stood on his guard within half an inch of the combatants; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the black warrior , and com- 
menced his operations near the root of his right foreleg, leaving the foe to 
select among his own members; and so there were three united for life, as if 
a new kind of attraction had been invented which put all other locks and 
cements to shame. I should not have wondered by this time to find that they 
had their respective musical bands stationed on some eminent chip, and playing 
their national airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying combat- 
ants. I was myself excited somewhat even as if they had been men. The more 
you think of it, the less the difference. And certainly there is not the 
fight recorded in Concord history, at least, if in the history of America, 
that will bear a moment *s comparison with this, whether for the numbers 
engaged in it, or for the patriotism and heroism displayed. For numbers and 
for carnage it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. 2 Concord Fight Two killed on 
the patriots* side, and Luther Blanchard wounded I IVhy, here every ant was 
a Buttrick— "Fire! for God*s sake fire!"— and thousands shared the fate 
of Davis and Hosmer,^ There was not one hireling there. I have no doubt 
that it was a principle they fought for, as much as our ancestors, and not 
to avoid a threepenny tax on their tea; and the results of this battle will 
be as important and memorable to those whom it concerns as those of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have particularly described were 
struggling, carried it into my house, and placed it under a tumbler on my 
window sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a microscope to the first- 
mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he was assiduously gnawing at the near 



^Achilles: Greek hero represented in the Iliad as sulking in his tent 

over a hurt to his pride, but when his best friend Patroclus is killed, he 
forgets his wrath and re-enters the battle in his desire for vengeance. 

^Austerlitz, Dresden: battles of Napoleon, attended by terrible loss of 

life. In the former 10,000 were killed, in the latter between 7,000 and 8,000. 

3Concord Fight: The Battle of Concord which with that of Lexington opened 
the Arne ri car* Revolution. 

^Blanchard, Buttrick, Davis, Hosmer: natives of Concord participating in 

the fight, the last two being the only ones killed. 
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foreleg of h5.s enemy, having severed his remaining feeler, his own breast 
was all torn away, exposing what vitals he had there to the jaws of the 
black warrior, whose breastplate was apparently too thick for him to pierce; 
and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer *s eyes shone with ferocity such as 
war only could excite. They struggled half an hour longer under the tumbler, 
and vriien I looked again the black soldier had severed the heads of his foes 
from their bodies, and the still living heads were hanging on either side of 
him like ghastly trophies at his saddlebow, still apparently as firmly 
fastened as ever, and he was endeavoring with feeble struggles, being without 
feelers and with only the remnant of a leg, and I know not how many other 
wounds, to divest himself of them; which at length, after half an hour more, 
he accomplished. I raised the glass and he went off over the window sill in 
that crippled state. liJhether he finally survived that conbat, and spent 
the remainder of his days in some Hotel des Invalides,^ I do not know; but I 
thought that his industry would not be worth much thereafter. I never 
learned which party was victorious, nor the cause of the war; but I felt for 
the rest of that day as if I had had my feelings excited and harrowed by 

witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a human battle before 
my door, 

- from V/alden 

Although Thoreau began his account of the battle of the ants from the 
position of a neutral observer of a ‘common natural occurrence, by the time 
he ended it he had shifted his position in at least two respects: 

1« With what words or sentence do you find Thoreau beginning to shift his 
position from that of neutral observer? 

2, At the beginning, this account seems simply to be an observation of two 
species ot ants fighting to destroy each other. With what words or lines 
do these ants lose their original identity and become scxnething else? 

For what do the ants seorn to stand before we reach the end of the account? 
3* ^at does the accoimt of the battling ants reveal of the mind involved 
in^ this work? In what respects did you find yourself in the position to 
which Thoreau shifted shortly after he began to write this account? 

Thoreau *s account of the battle of the ants produces an effect quite 
different from that one would get if he simply photographed the scene. The 
camera is usually an accurate reporter of the scene which it photographs, 
its picture reproducing every object within the frame of the exposed film, 

A painter of the same scene, however, may not be as faithful as the camera 
in reproducing all of the details of the scene. The painter is not a mechan- 
ical apparatus as is the camera. The camera can do only what 5.t was created 
to do even though in the hands of a skillful photographer it can do a great 
deal. But the painter, being a human being with feelings and ideas and a 
sense of what is appropriate, can determine what parts of a scene he will 
include and ythat exclude, Tifhen he paints a picture of an actual scene, he 
may eliminate certain details, simplify others, and amplify still others. 

In the scene he sees certain elements which appeal to him and which he wants 
to appeal to the viewer of his painting. Using form, color, and perspective, 
the painter will reproduce the scene in a way calculated to affect the viewer 
just as the artist has been affected by it, ^y eliminating certain parts and 



1 

Hotel des Invalides; famous veterans* home in Paris, 
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magnifying others in the scene, the painter is pracUc^g a ^stortion 

which within his judgment, is the privilege of the artist, ^thoi^h it 
may not be as easy for a student to detect the writer practicing the s^ 
kild of technique as that of the artist, the literajr artist does use it. 

If a student famines the writer's work oarefuUy, he will soon see that the 
writer may have eliminated certain details and exaggerated others. Just 
Tthl prints wants the viewer to see in a particular way f 
he has reproduced, so the writer wants his reader to understand ^s work 
vdth the same sense of values and esthetic judgments which he had “ 
when he wrote the selection. The romantic writer ra^ want rea^r 
share his sense of the beauty in life. The realist Jo "^^ter may want 
reader to see some of the unpleasant aspects which he sees in life. Bwn 
writers, therefore, wiU eliminate from their respective subjects thrae 
qualities of life vdiioh are contrary to their particular view. ®®tTOen 
these two kinds of writers, the romantic and the realistic, there are, oi 
course, various others who may be clearly neither one nor the other but. a 
mixture of the two, and their work will reveal *he particular poi^ at 
which they stand between the two extreme views. There are °^her wn^ers, 
too, whose works may go beyond the two poles— those who deal ^ 

far beyond the simply rcmantio or the simply realistic. And there ar 
those who are critics of the life which they see about them, writers 
main intention in the treatment of their subject may be to point out its 
shortooBings and to suggest ways of improving it. There are 
who see humanity as helpless to change its state, ^d these m^ c 
indirectly through their subjects on the possibi^ties which J.fe oilers 
and "the inability of men to achieve these possibilities. 

As painters are not alw£.ys painters of scenes, so writers are 
always concerned with the nraa-human. Both may treat man, the two performing 
the function of portraitist. To see how the writ^ may 

read one example, W. S. Gilbert has written a portrait of the Duke of Plaza 
Toro. What kind of person does Gilbert see? 



THE DUKE OF PLAZA-TORO 
by 

W. S, Gilbert 

In enterprise of martial kind. 
When there was any fighting. 
He led his regiment from behind 
(He found it less exciting). 
But when away his regiment ran. 
His place was at the fore, 0! 
That celebrated. 
Cultivated, 

Underrated 

Nobleman, 

The Duke of Plaza-Tor o! 



When, to evade destruction's hand. 
To hide they all proceeded. 
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No soldier in that gallant band 
Hid half as well as he did* 

He lay concealed throughout the war. 

And so preserved his gore, 0! 

Tlie unaffected. 

Undetected, 

Well-connected 

Warrior, 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro! 

In every doughty deed, ha, ha! 

He always took the lead, ha, ha! 

That unaffected. 

Undetected, 

Well-connected 

\farrior. 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro! 

iTihen told that they would all be shot 
Unless they left the service, 

Ttiat hero hesitated not. 

So marvelous his nerve is. 

He sent his resignation in. 

The first of all his corps, 0! 

That very knowing. 

Overflowing, 

Easygoing 

Paladin, 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro! 

To men of grosser clay, ha, ha! 

He always showed the way, ha, ha! 

That very knowing. 

Overflowing, 

Easygoing 

Paladin, 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro! 

— from The Gondoliers . 1889* 



Questions ; 

What is W. S. Gilbert *s intention in this verse? What kind of a person 
is the Duke? Before attempting to answer these questions, discover the 
meanings of whichever of the following words you do not know: martial, 
gore, doughty. Paladin, (You may like to know that the title translates 
"The Duke of the Place of the Bull.") 

1. In the first four lines of stanzas 1 and 2, what picture of the Duke 
does the reader get? 

2, In the light of your answer to question 1, what is Gilbert *s perspective 
when he writes the first two lines of stanza 3; that is, what kind of 
picture of the Duke does the writer convey? 



3. What picture of a leader do stanzas 3 and 4 give the reader? 

4. On the basis of your answers to the foregoing questions, what appears 

to you to be the view which Gilbert wants you to share with the Bake? 

5. Since Gilbert is focusing the reader* s attention on only one aspect 
of the Duke*s character, do you think another writer might see the 
Duke in a different way? Write a paragraph in which you have one of 
the peasant s—or another nobleman— describe and explain the Duke. 

Let us read another short poem with the purpose of discovering still 
another view which a writer may take of his subject, "Khowlt Hoheimer,” 
by Edgar Lee Masters. 

What kind of a person is Khowlt Hoheimer? What of his nature does 

Masters intend us to understand? By telling us about Khowlt, what comment 

is Masters making on war and the motives of scane men? 

To read this pcem with understanding, you should know that Khowlt 
Hoheimer is dead and is speaking from his grave. 



KNOWLT HOHEIMER 
by 

Edgar Lee Masters 



- from Spoon River Anthology 

(MacMillan, 1916), p. 24 



Questions : 

1. Why had Khowlt gone to war? 

2. How much did he seem to know about war? 

3. What does he think of his choice to go to war? 

4. By means of Knowlt*s experience— the particular part of it which 
Masters chose to focus our attention on— what is Masters saying about 
man and war? IJhat does he want the reader to realize? 

5. Write a paragraph in which by contrasting the Duke of Plaza-Toro with 
Khowlt Hoheimer you explain the difference of perspective taken^by 
Gilbert and Masters— explain what each writer has focused on. Explain 
how by eliminating some aspects of the character in each poem and by 
magnifying others the authors have made the readers see these two men 
in particular ways. Also discuss the difference in the ways these two 
writers comment on man in war. 
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To leam how to detect the writer *s perspective on his subject and his 
attitude toward his reader makes us more discriminating readers of literature; 
to become more keenly aware of how an author manipulates his subject and^ 
affects the way we see it also makes us more understanding and appreciative 
readers. The writers of modern advertising use the same teclmiques but 
not always for the same good purpose. However, for practice, one can^ 
examine the advertisements which are about him constantly and enjoy dis- 
covering how the writers of them hope to bring the viewers to share their 
point of view and to accept their judgments. 

When students of literature discuss the techniques of style used by 
writers, they use certain terms. Perhaps you have unconsciously used the 
same terms as you have answered the questions following the selections. For 
example, the word attitude is the word usually employed when one talks about 
the writer* s consideration of his reader. Tone is what kind of man the^ 
author tells us that he is, what kind of character and personality go with 
the ’'voice" which speaks in a literary work,— whether grave ^ cr happy, simple 
and honest or urbane and cunning. To label the position which the author 
assumes— his point of view toward his subject— we use the term per spective . 
Perspective may suggest either the direct or the slanting view of the subject. 
The slanting view, of course, may involve a great variety of positions— 
serious, comic, satiric, ironic, and so forth. These three terms— attitude, 
tone, and perspective— are important for you to have in your critical 
vocabulary. You will find them useful when you want to talk about the 
stylistic qualities (f a particular work. As you study, the other units of 
this year*s program in literature, you will feel the need to use them. 

W riting Assignments ; 

Here are three short excerpts from longer works; The Night th^ Bed 
Fell by James Thiirber, Sophistication by Sherwood Anderson, and Arrangement 
of Black and I^ite by Dorothy Parker. 

Select one of these. Apply uo it the same kind of analysis which you 
brought to bear upon each of the other short excerpts in this part of the 
unit. In other words, write a paragraph discussing each of the following 
aspects : 

(1) The attitude the writer takes toward his reader. 

( 2 ) The tone or ethos which he establishes in the work. 

(3) The stance (position) he takes toward his subject. 



THE NIGHT THE BED FELL 
by 



James Thurber 
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SOPHISTICATION 

by 

Shen-jocd Anderson 



ARRANGEMENT OF BLACK AND WHITE 

by 

Dorothy Parker 



The three selections which follow are included here as additional 
materials for analysis. You may consider them for your own interest, or 
they may be used by your teacher for futher discussion. 



CHAMPION 

by 

Ring W. Lardner 



PAUL»S CASE 



by 

Willa Cather 
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THE BOVJDEN REUNION 

by 

Sarah Orne Jewett 
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II, Genres 

A local announcer or writer naturally favors the home team, and he 
tends usually to minimize the team*s errors or bad plays and to emphasize 
its good plays and players. For instance, in a baseball game 3- bib into 
the outfield might be described as a lucky hit that the local shortstop 
lust missed by inches if the hit were made by the opposing team. The same 
kind of hit by the local team might be described as a well-placed, screaming 
line drive into left field. Likewise, the out-of-town team might win the 
game by a score of ten to one, but the local team would probably "wallop” the 
out-of-town team, even if the score were only three to two. The sports 
writer* s attitude, tone, and perspective are natural^ influenced by the 
hometown readers. National announcers and sports writers have to be more 
impartial, for they realize that their larger audience includes people who 
favor each of the teams. In either case, the good writer must know and under- 
stand the rules of the game that he is describing. 

Knowing the rules of the game that you are watching or in which you 
are participating multiplies your enjoyment and pleasure. If you J^bch 
football games on telev 3 .sion, you soon realise that the rules for high 
school, college, or professional football differ; yet all the g^es are 
"fSll." If you ^derstand the rules for high school football, you can 
easily enjoy a professional football game, even if its ^les are 
what different. IJhen you understand what each team is trying to do and the 
part that each player has in the team effort, your appreciation of the game 

is greatly increased. 

Perhaps some other kind of game appeals to you. Maybe you nke word 
games, guessing games, or card games. The kinds of games seem almost end- 
less and they might be divided into many different classes and in m^y ^ 
different ways. Some of the general groupings could include the follovang. 

participation or spectator games, physical or mental difSrent 

games. Miatever classification you choose, you will know of many different 

games that would come under a particular grouping. Perhaps you like soli- 
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taire* If you do, you can find rules for more than a hundred different soli- 
taire games. 

Perhaps you can think of literature as a sort of game. What kind of 
game? Here again, you vdll find different ways of classifying literature. 
Poetry, drama, and prose might be general types of literature. The nature 
of poetry might be epic ( Beowulf ), narrative (the Arthurian legends or even 
'•Twas the Night Before Christmas") or lyric (songs, sonnets, and other short 
poems). Many of the prose types are already familiar to you. Faiiy tales, 
essays, parables, short stories, editorials, articles in newspapers or 
magazines, biography, and novels— all of these and more can be classified 
as prose. When you read Tom Sawyer , you enjoyed an adventure story that had 
much action, suspense, and conflict. The Tale of Two Cities and Johnny 
Tremain are historical novels. You remember "the rules" for the historical 
novel; the characters are either completely fictional and the setting is 
real or the people are real and the setting is fictional. Mixtures of these 
combinations are illustrated in both of the historical novels mentioned. The 
real people in The Tale of Two Cities such as Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
play minor roles and merely seiye as vague figures that help set the back- 
ground of the French Revolution, which was very real. In Johnny Tremain , 
however, Paul Revere, Dr, Warren, General Gage, and Sam Adams are real people. 
The roles of these people are determined by the attitude and perspective of 
the authors. As you can see, there are many kinds of literature. 

Genrp might be thought of in a different perspective, too. Consider, 
for example, the forms of literature that have cane to us fran the Greek 
and Roman civilizations. Some of these are the epic, mock-epic, comedy, 
tragedy, satire, beast- fable, ode, pastoral, epigram, and elegy. Many of 
our verse forms originated during the Middle Ages; and all of these types of 
literature were modified and changed in later ages in order to conform to 
different social cultures. Not all of our types of literature corner from 
the Western civilization; the Haiku, as you probably remember, came to us 
from Japan, 

During this semester you will review some of the types of literature 
that you have already studied and learn some of the characteristics of 
different kinds (genres) of literature, 

A. The Epigram 

Here are seme other famous epigrams that are definitions of epigrams: 

What is an epigram? A dwarfi.sh whole. 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 

—Coleridge 

The qualities rare in a bee that we meet. 

In an epigram never should fail; 

The body should always be little and sweet. 

And the sting should be felt in its tail. 

— IMknown 

An epigram is but a feeble thing 

With straw in tail, stuck there by way of sting. 

— Cowper 

He misses what is meant by epigram 
Who thinks it only frivolous flim-flam. 

—Martial 
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—Lionel Strachey 



—Oscar Levant 

And others: 

EPIGRAM 

Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool. 

But you yourself may serve to show it. 

That every fool is not a poet. 

—Coleridge 

(attributed to Pope in another place) 

To John I owed great obligation; 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation; 

So John and I are more than quit.^ 

—Matthew Prior 

A WIFE 

^ Lord Erskine, at women presuming to rail. 

Calls a idfe "a tin canister tied to one*s tail"; 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on. 

Seems hurt at his Lordship* s degrading comparison. 

But wherefore degrading? considered aright, 

A canister’s useful, and polished, and bright; 

And should dirt its original purity hide, ^ 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied. 

—Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

SOME LADIES 

Some ladies now make pretty songs, 

And some make pretty nurses; 

Some men are great at righting wrongs 
And some at writing verses. 

Frederick Locker-Lampson 

TO A BLOCKHEAD 

You beat your pate, and fancy with will come; 

Knock as you please; there’s nobody at home. 

— Alexander Pope 
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B, The Limerick ! 

Well, it*s partly the shape of the thing 
That gives the old limerick wing: 

These accordion pleats 
Full of airy conceits 
Take it up like a kite on a string, 

—Anonymous 

A flea and a fly in a flue 

Were imprisoned, so what could they do? 

Said the fly, *'Let us flee,” 

Said the flea, ”Let us fly,” 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 

—Anonymous 

An epicure, dining at Crewe, 

Found quite a large mouse in his stew. 

Said the waiter, ”Don*t shout. 

And wave it about. 

Or the rest will be wanting one, too!” 

—Anonymous 

There was an Old Man with a beard. 

Who said, ”It is just as I feared I— 

*fwo Owls and a Hen, 

Pour Larks and a Wren, 

Have all built their nests in my beard. ” 

—Edward Lear 

There was a young man of Devizes, 

Whose ears were of different sizes; 

That one that was small 
Was of no use at all. 

But the other won several prizes. 

—Anonymous 

A silly young fellow named Hyde 
In a funeral procession was spied; 

When asked, ”Who is dead?” 

He giggled and said, 

”I dcn*t know; I just came for the ride,” 

—Anonymous 

There was a young lady of Twickenham, 

Whose shoes were too tight to walk quick in *em 
She came back from her walk. 

Looking white as a chalk. 

And took ’em both off and was sick in *em, 

—Oliver Her ford 

The bottle of perfume that Willie sent 
V/as highly displeasing to Millicent; 
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Her thanks were so cold 
They quarrelled^ I*m told. 

Through that silly scent Willie sent Millicent. 

‘—Anonymous 

As a beauty I am not a star. 

There are others more handsome, by far. 

But my face— I don’t mind it 
For I am behind it. 

It’s the people in front get the jar! 

—Anthony Euwer 

A tutor who tooted a flute. 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 

•’Is it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tooters to toot?” 

—Carolyn Wells 

There was a young fellow named Hall, 

Who fell in the spring in the fall; 

’Twould have been a sad thing 
If he’d died in the spring. 

But he didn’t— he died in the fall. 

—Anonymous 

There was an old person of Leeds, 

And simple indeed were his needs. 

Said he; ”To save toil 
Growing things in the soil. 

I’ll just eat the packets of seeds!” 

—Anonymous 

There was a Young Lady whose chin 
Resembled the point of a pin; 

So she had it made sharp. 

And purchased a harp. 

And played several tunes with her chin. 

—Edward Lear 



C. The Parable 
Parables : 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
(Luke X: 30-36) 

A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell 
among robbers, who both stripped him and beat him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead. And by chance a certain priest was going down that way; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. And in like manner 
a Levite also when he came to the place and saw him, passed by on the 
other side. 
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Then a certain Samaritan, ae he journeyed, came >*ere he when 

he saw him, he was moved with compassion, and came to / 

wounds, pouting on them oil and wine; and he set morrow he 

and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And on ^ 
took out two shillings, and gave them to the host, and 

of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, I, when I come back again, will 
repay thee.” 

Which of these three proved neighbor unto him that fell among the robbers. 

THE PRODIGAL SON 
(Luke r^: 11-32) 

A certain man had two sons: and the younger of 

"Father, give me the portion of thy substance that falleth * „ 

divided unto them his living. And not many days after, ^ 

gathered all together and took his journey int:> a far coun there 

wasted his substance with riotous living. And when he 
arose a mighty famine in that country; ^d he began to ® ^ 

went and joined himself to one of the citizens of that coimry, 
him into his fields to feed swine. And he would have ^en^he 

the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave unto ^ ^ 

came to h^jnself he said, "How many hired servants of ® 

enough and to spare, and I perish here vdth hunger! I win ®^^se ^d ^ 

to my father, and will say unto him, *Father, ^ ^mice me as ^ 

and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy s®"* . 

one of thy hired servants.*" And he arose, and came to ^ . 

while he las yet afar off, his father saw him, and was 
and ran, and fen on his neck, and kissed him. And the s®" ^ ^ 

"Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight; I , *- 

to be called thy son." But the father said to his 

quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his ^ 

shoes on his feet; and bring the fatted calf, |nd kill lost^ 

and make merry; for this my son was dead, and is ^nve ^ field* 

and is found." They began to be merry. Now his elder son was in the fiel . 

and as he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard music 
And he called to him one of the servants, and inquired ^ 

might be. And he said unto him, "Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf because he hath received him safe and so^d. But he 
was angrv, and would not go in; and his father came out, and entreated 
him. But he answered and said to his Father, "Lo, these many ^ 

serve thee, and I never transgressed a coinmandment of thine; and ^ tnou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make rre^rry with my friends but JJ^en 

this thy son came, who hath devo^.n^ed thy 1-v-ng with hr r. lots, thou killedst 
^ ' . i -.. tf-xni art ever with 



for him the fatted calf. " And he said unto 



■a, 



me, and all that is mine is tMne, But it iva: meet to lucv-e-) m-rry an^^ e 



glad; for tlds thy brother \ras dead, and is ali-ve 
is found." 



i..* *. * 



and ^J3 lost, and 



THE RICH MAN AllD LAZARUS 

(Luice X\/I: 19-3 1) 

Now there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine 
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linen, faring auraptuously every dayj and a certain beggar named Lazarus 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man's table; yea, even the dogs came and licked 
his sores. And it came to pass that the beggar died and that he was carried 
away by the angels into Abraham's bosom; and the rich man also died, and 
was burled. And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said, 
"Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my tongue for I am in anguish in this 
flame," But Abraham said, "Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receiv- 
edst thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things; but now 
here he is comforted, and thou art in anguish. And besides all this, between 
us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that they that would pass from hence 
to you may not be able, and that none may cross over from thence to us," And 
he said, "I pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my 
father's house; for I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torment. " But Abraham saith, "They 
have Moses and the Prophets; let them hear them," And he said, "Nay, father 
Abraham; but if one go to them from the dead, they will repent," And he 
said unto him, "if they hoar not Moses and prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded if one rise from the dead." 

THE WO FOUNDATIONS 
(Matthew VII; 24-2?) 

Everyone therefore that heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, 
shall be likened unto a wise man, who built his house upon the rock; and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon the rock. And every 

one that heareth these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, who built his house upon the sand; and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and smote upon that house; 
and it fell; and great was the fall thereof, 

D, Fables 

Fables; 



THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS 

by 

Jean de La Fontaine 

Old Rodilard, a certain cat. 

Such havoc of the rats he made, 

*Twas difficult to find a rat 
With nature's debt unpaid, (i.e., death) 
The few that did remain. 

To leave their holes afraid. 

From usual food abstain. 

Not eating half their fill. 

And wonder no one will. 
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That one who made on rats his revel. 

With rats passed not for cat, but devil. 

Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater, 
liJho had a wife, went out to meet her; 

And while he with his wife was brawling. 

The unkilled rats, their chapter calling. 

Discussed the point, in grave debate. 

How they might shun impending fate. 

Their dean, a prudent rat. 

Thought best, and better soon than late. 

To bell the fatal cat; 

That, when he took his hunting round. 

The rats, well cautioned by the sound. 

Might hide in safety under ground; 

Indeed he knew no other means. 

And all the rest 

At once confessed 

Their minds were with the dean’s. 

No better plan, they all believed. 

Could possibly have been conceived. 

No doubt the thing would work right well. 

If anyone would hang the bell. 

But, one by one, said every rat, 

I*m not so big a fool as that. 

The plan, knocked up in this respect. 

The council closed without effect. 

And many a council I have seen 
Or reverend chapter with its dean. 

That, thus resolving wisely. 

Fell through like this precisely. 

To argue or refute 

Wise counsellors abound; 

The man to execute 

Is harder to be found. 

(Translated by Elizur Wright, Jr.) 

BELLING THE CAT 

by 

Aesop 

Long ago, the mice held a general council to consider what measures 
they cculd take to outwit their common enemy, the Cat. Some said this, and 
some said that; but at last a young mouse got up and said he had a proposal 
to make, which he thought would meet the case. "You will all agree," said 
he, "that our chief danger consists in the sly and treacherous manner in 
which the enemy approaches us. Now, if we could receive some signal of 
her approach, we could easily escape from her. I venture, therefore, to 
propose that a small bell be procured, and attached by a ribbon round the 
neck of the Cat. this means we should always know when she was about, 
and could easily retire while she was in the neighborhood." 
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This proposal met with general applause, until an old mouse got up and 
said: "That is all very well, but who is to bell the Cat. 

at one another and nobody spoke. Then the old mouse said: IT IS tiAoi lu 

PROPOSE IMPOSSIBLE REI®IES." 



THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE WOLF 
by 

James Thurber 



AESOP »S FABLES 
(without morals) 



"The Miser" 

Once upon a time there was a Miser who used to hide his gold ^ 
of a tree in his garden; but every week he used to go and ^g it up and gloat 
over his gains. A robber, who had noticed this, went and dug up the gold 
aS decLpS ^th it. llhen the Miser nert oame to gloat ow ^^/^easu^s,- 

he found nothing but the empty hole. He tore his h^r, ^ he used 

outcry that all the neighbors came around him, and he told them 

to cSie and visit his gold. "Did you ever take any of it out. asked one 

of them. , , j. JO. II 

"No," said he, "I only came to look at it.^ 

"Then come again and look at the hole," said a neighbor, 
you just as much good." 



DAPHNIS AND DAMOETAS 

by 

Theocritus 
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is teasing the giant Polyphemus (cf, Odyssey ) for his 
love of Galatea, the sea-nymph; then Damoetas replies, 
pretending that he is the giant and that he is a simple- 
minded Sicilian shepherd. 

Damoetas and the Herdsman Daphnis had driven each his flock 
"’o feed together in one place— golden down on the chin 
Of one; half grown, the other *s beard. Beside a water-spring 
Both of them sat down in the suiismer noon and then they sang. 

Daphnis began the singing; the challenge came from him. 

"Don't you see Polyphemus! Galatea is pelting 

Your flock with apples? Fool-in-love she calls you, a goatherd clown. 
Yet you won't wolf-whistle, hard of heart; you still sit 
Piping soft champagne music. There again, look how she stones your 
dog— 

The steady watchman of your sheep. Into the sea he stares 
And barks, at !ihe pretty waves, that splash so quietly; 

His image is reflected as he runs along the sand. 

Take good care, or else he'll leap right at the sea-nymph '« legs. 

As she ccrnies from the sea, and tear her fair flesh with his teeth. 

See how she stands coquetting there, light as the dry winged seeds 
Blown from a thistle in the lovely summer's noonday heat. 

If a man loves her, she runs, and, if he "gives," she goes after him, 
"nd moves her last checker. Truly in love's eyes 

0 Polyphemus, what is not at all fair seems fairest of all." 

Then Damoetas struck a few notes and sang: 

"I saw it, yes, by Pan, when she was torturing iiQr flock: 

1 saw her, beautiful as she is, and to the end 
I'll look at her. Yet— 

To punish and torment her, I will not look! 

Give it out I love some other girl: she's heard, 

/.id pines with jealousy for me, by Fan, and from the deep 
C ernes in a frenzy forth to gaze upon my caves and herds. 

I hissed to my dog to bark at her. When I was in love. 

He used to whine for joy and rub his muzzle on her knee. 

Maybe, seeing me treat her thus time after time, she'll send 
Sane messenger: I'll shut my door until she swears to marry me. 

Truly, I am a pretty giant, as they pretend. 

Not long ago I looked into the sea, when it was calm. 

And my beard seemed beautiful, my one eye beautiful. 

If I have any judgment; The gleaming of my teeth 

Reflected, in the sea, was whiter than perfectly white marble." 

Damoetas, when he thus sung kissed Daphnis, 

Gave him a pipe; Daphnis gave his friend a shapely flute. 

Damoetas fluted, and the herdsman Daphnis played the pipe. 

Soon the calves were dancing about the tender grass. 

Neither had won the victory: They were both invincible. 
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TO THE MAIDS THAT VIALK ABROAD 
by 

Robert Herrick 

Come, sit we under yonder tree, 

IJhere marry as the maids we *11 be; 

And as on Primroses we sit, 
v:e»ll venture, if we can at wit; 

If not, at Draw-gloves we will play. 

So spend some minutes of the day; 

Or else spin out the thread of sands. 

Playing at Questions and Commands, 

Or tell what strange tricks Love can do 
By quickly making one of two. 

Thus we will sit and talk, but tell 
No cruel truths of Philomel, 

Or Phyllis, whom hard fate forc»t on 
To kill herself for Demophon, 

But fables we *11 relate, how Jove 
Put on all shapes to get a love. 

As now a Satyr, then a Swan, 

A bull but then, and now a man. 

Next, we id.ll act how young men woo; 

And sign and kiss as lovers do 

And talk of brides; and who shall make 

That wedding-smock, this bridal-cake,^ 

That dress, this sprig, that leaf, this vane. 
That smooth and silken columbine, 

Tliis done, we *11 draw lots who shall buy 
And gild the bays and rosemary; 

IJhat posies for our wedding rings, 

Itot gloves we'll give, and ribonings; 

And smiling at our selves, decree. 
lAio then the joining priest shall be: 
hJhat short sweet prayers shall be said. 

And how the posset shall be made 
llith cream of ^ lies, not of kine. 

And maiden* s bluish for spiced wine. 

Thus having talked, we *11 next commend 
A kiss to each, and so we* 11 end. 



F. The Ode ; 
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TO A SlffLARK 
by- 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit I 
Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou mngest. 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 







In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 



0*er vdiach clouds are brightning. 

Thou dost float and run; 

Like an unbodied joy whose run is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven. 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Ikitil we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is bare. 

Prom one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see. 

As frcm thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it needed not: 

Like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace-tower. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it frcm the view: 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflowered 
Til the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves; 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 



Rain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh^ thy music doth surpass; 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 

I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood or rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triianphal chaunt. 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or vales, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor camot bo: 

Shadows of anr-uyonce 
Never came roar thee: 

Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love*s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal streani? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should ccxne near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound. 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are foiand. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 
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Teach me half the gladness 
^ That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 
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CORE TEXTS: 

1. Horace, "On Avarice" (Reproduced in this packet) 

2. Alexander Pope, "On Lousy Writers" (Reproduced in this packet) 

3. George Orwell, Animal Farm (New York: New American Library, Signet 

Paperback, 1946 ) } 50^ 

4. Leonard Wibberly, The Mou s e That Roared (New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 

1955)* 40^ (OptionaiJ 



OVERVIEW: 

This unit develops further ideas considered earlier in another ninth grade 
imit, ”the Idea of Kinds: Attitude, Tone and Perspective." 

You may also find other parts of your previous reading useful here, such as 
parts of Charles Dickens* Tale of Two Cities , the satiric fable in the Wind in 
the Willows , and even your much earlier experience with Aesop* s fables. It is 
a particularly useful unit because it prepares for several which you haven *t 
met yet, including two you may meet this year, "The Idea of a Play," and "Comedy," 
as well as the study of the novel in the eleventh grade and the study of Augustan 
or eighteenth century satire in the twelfth grade. 

The unit is divided rather arbitrarily into five parts; these parts, and the 
readings in each, are as follows: 

II. Formal satiric devices 

A. Irony 

1. P.B. Shelley, "Ozymandias" 

2. Walt Whitman, "I%en I Heard the Learned Astronomer" 

3. Robert Southey, "The Battle of Blenheim" 

4. Siegfried Sassoon, "Does It Matter" 

5. Siegfried Sassoon, "They" 

6. Siegfried Sassoon, "Base Details" 

B. Parody 

1. Phyllis McGinlej^ "Death at Suppertime" 

III. Direct attack satire 

A. Concept development 

1. Ezra Pound, "On Chiirchill" 

2. Alexander Pope, "Epigram Placed on a Dog*s Collar" 

3» D. H, Lawrence, "Retort to Whitman" 

4. Edgar Lee Masters, "Perry Zoll" 

5. P. B. Shelley, "England, 1819" 

6. E. A. Robinson, "Cassandra" 

7« e e Cummings, "next to of course god america i" 

8. Ezra Pound, from "Hugh Selwyn Mauberly" 

9. Jonathan Swift, "A Satyrical Elegy on the Death of a Late Famous 

General, 1722" 

B. Core Texts 

1. Horace, "On Avarice" 

2. Alexander Pope, "On Lousy Writers" 

IV. Animal fable satire 
A. Concept development 

1. Aesop, "The Fox and The Grapes" 

2. Aesop, "The Frog and The Ox" 

3« Aesop, "The Wolf and The Lamb" 
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4. Aesop, ”The Pi-ogs Desiring a Kin.fi:" 

5. Aesop, "The -".-oysvl ^'oe" 

6. Aesop, "The Hoir in Sheep’s Clothing" 

7. James Thurber, "The Rabbits Who Caused All the Trouble" 

8. Wiaiiam Langland, "Belling of the Cat" 

9. Jonathan Swift, "The Spider and the Bee" 

B. Core Text 

1. George Orwell, Animal Farm 

V. Human fable satire 

A. Concept develofanent 

1. e e Cummings, "of Ever-Ever Land i speak" 

2. "The Land of Cockayne" 

3. Voltaire, "The Land of Eldorado" 

4- Charles Dickens, "The Podsnaps and the Veneerings" 

5. Henry Fielding, Selection from Joseph Andrews 

B. Core Text 

1. Leonard Wibberley, The Mouse That Roared 
I. The Nature of Satire 

As a , jumping off place, let's say that satire is the ridicule of what in the 
satirist's opinion is and shouldn't be. That's a pretty rough jumping off place, 
and you'll find it increasingly unsatisfactory as you go through this unit, but 
take it for what it's worth for now. The problem is that we use the word "satire" 
for several quite different things. Certain kinds of poetry or prose, many plays 
and shows, political cartoons, mocking playground mimicry of teachers or principals 
--we can call any of them satires. Here, of course, we are primai'ily interested 
in some of the literary forms we call satire, verse and prose forms. In later 
units, you'll see satiric plays as well as further instances of satiric verse 
and prose. 

There's quite a large body of satiric literature, some of it coming down to 
us from early Greek and Roman times. Poets then were sometimes very direct in 
their attacks, expressing their opinions with harsh exaggeration. They and 
subsequent satirists who imitated them denounce something or someone as evil, 
hateful, and dangerous. And their satire, called invective or direct satire, 
usually evokes responses of anger and rage. Some kinds of satire, however, evoke 
laughter, being somewhat like comedy or farcej they seek rather more pleasantly 
to entertain than do invective satires, while they also ridicule. 

The writer of either kind of satire usually plays two views of the world off 
against each other in his satire. One view is the world as he sees it; the other 
is the world as he thinks it should be. Very often he assumes that his audience 
is so familiar with the world as it is that they fail to see how bad things really 
are. Thus he tries to convince us that he's the guy who really does see things 
as they are. "Look!" he says, "The world isn't what you think. Instead it's like 
this!" 

To get us to believe him, he uses exaggeration, irony, parody, caricature, 
sarcasm and several related devices and poses. You needn't try to memorize such 
terms, but as you read the different kinds of satires you should try to be 
conscious of the different techniques they use. You'll read several different 
kinds of satire here; they are arranged into three main groups — 
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II, Satiric Devices: Conce,'>t DevelopiRent Section 

Two common devices of satire are irony and parody^ the following selections 
demonstrate how these devices work, preparing for more complex satires. 

A, Irony 

Readings — First Series 

1. P. B. Shelley, '•Ozymandiac” 

2. Walt Whitman, "VJhen I Heard the Learned Astronomer” 

3. Robert Southey, ”The Battle of Blenheim” 

Study Questions 

1. What does each poem attack? 

2. How does each poem make tho attack? Where does irony come into its stategy 
of attack? 

3. Write a definition of irony drawn from your own observations and compare it 
with the dictionary defin,ition. 

Readings — Second Series 

1. Siegfried Sassoon, "Does it Matter” 

2. Siegfried Sassoon, ”Th(jy” 

3. Siegfried Sassoon, "Base Details” 

Activity— -On two of the poems write a paragraph discussing the following: 

1. What does each poem attack? 

2. How does each poem make use of irony to do this? 



OZMANDIAS 

by 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

The source of this sonnet is a passage from the historian Diodorous in which 
he describes an immense statue in Egypt; on it was the inscription: ”I am 

Ozjmiandias, king of kings ! if anyone wishes to know what I am and where I am, let 
him surpass me in some of my exploits,” 

I met a traveller from an antique land 

VJho said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the deseidi. Near them, on the sand. 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 

And xtfrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
lihich yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

"My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!" 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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IJHM I HEARD THE LEARNED ASTRONOMER 

b.,’’ 

V/alt Vihitrnan 

When I heard the beam'd astronomer ^ 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before me; 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, and measure them, 
VJhen I, sitting, heard the astronomer, where he lectured with much ^plause 
in the lecture-room, 

Hov; soon, unaccountably, I became tired and sick; 

Till rising and gliding out, I wander'd off by myself. 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time. 

Look'd up in perfect silence at the stars. 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 
by 

Robert Southey 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done. 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in tb sun. 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found 5 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

IJho stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head. 

And, with a natural sigh, 

"'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
"Who fell in the great victory. 

"I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about; 

And often when I go to plow. 

The plowshare turns them out! 

For many a thousand men," said he, 

"Were slain in that great Victory." 

"Novi tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin, he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

"Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for." 
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"It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

"VJho put the French to rout 5 
But what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make out* 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

"That *twas a famous victory* 

"I%r father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

"With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then. 

And new-born baby died; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory* 

"They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

"Great praise the Duke of Malbro* won 
And our good Prince Eugene." 

"IJhy *twas a very wicked thing I" 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

"Nay, Nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
"It was a famous victory. 

"And eveiybody praised the Duke 
VJho this great fight did win." 

"But what good came of it at last?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

"Nhy that I cannot tell," said he, 

"But *twas a famous victory." 



DOES IT MATTER 



by 

Siegfried Sassoon 



TKiSy 



by 

Siegfried Sassoon 



BASE DETAILS 
by 

Siegfried Sassoon 



B. Parody 
Reading 

1. Phyllis MoGinley, "Death at Suppertime" ... ^ ,m 4 ,^ 4 . 

Read "The Children's Hour" by Longfellow (at the beginning of "Death at 
Suppertime" in parentheses) aloud before reading "Death at Suppertime. 

Study Questions 

1 . What is a parody? 

2, How can a parody be a satiric device? 

3* What is McGinley attacking in her poem? How does her parody of LongrelJ.o 
assist her in making the attack? 



DEATH AT SUPPERTIME 
by 

Phyllis McGinley 



III. 

A. 



Direct attack satire 

Concept development 

Apply the following questions to 



each of the selections below: 
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1. V’hat is the satirist attacking or exposing in this poem? ^ 

2. Does he need to attack it directly. What does he gain or lose by attacking 
directly? Can you inagine a way of attacking or exposing the same subject 

3. Does the satirist give you a sense that he has a right to make the attack, 
that he somehow has the "authority" to expose the people and wrongs he 

4. How does he do this? If he doesn»t do it, why does he fail to give you 
this sense? IJhat picture does he give you of himself? His subject. 

What is his attitude? tone? perspective? .. o ^ u ««««, 

5. Does the satirist simply insult the object of his satire. Does he seem 
to have a reason for his insult? Is he attacking people or vices, or, 
perhaps, \dces embodied in people? In short, why does he make the attack, 
and is it an attack worth our spending time to read? 

1. On Churchill : Ezra Pound 



(Written by Ezra Pound in 1946, after 
Clement Atlee as Prime Minister; Pound 
a. Is this simply abuse? Why or why 



Winston Churchill was replaced by 
thought that Churchill was a villain.) 
not? 



2. Epigram Placed on a Dog»s Collar? Alexander Pope, on his readers 



"I am his Highness* Dog at Kew 

Pray tell me. Sir, whose dog are you?" 



a. Is this simply abuse? Simply cute? Why? 

3. H etort to I-Jhitman : D. H. Lawrence, on Whitman 



a. 

b. 



4* 



VJhat does tliis mean? 

Is it an appropriate or just attack on 

Perry Zoll : Edgar Lee Masters on one 



Whitman? Does it persuade you? 
of his townsmen 






^Imagine this written on a tombstone; the townsman is an actual townsman, 
given a fictitious name. 
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a. Apply the five questions listed at the beginning of this section to this 
poem, 

5* England . 1819 : Percy Bysshe Shelley, on his country. 

An old, mad, blind, despised, and dying king;^ 

Princes, the drags of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn— mud from a muddy spring; 

Rulers who neither see, nor feel, now know. 

But leech-like to their failing country cling. 

Till they drop, blind in blood, without a blow; 

A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field; 

An army, which liberticide and prey 
Makes as a two-edged sward to all who wield; 

Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay; 

Religion Christies s. Godless— a book sealed; 

A Senate‘2— Timers worst statute unrepealed,— 

Are graves, from which a glorious Phantom may 
Burst to illumine o\ar tempestuous day, 

a. Is this simply abuse? 

b. Apply questions 1-5 on page 8 to this poem, 

6* Cassandra : E, A, Robinson on his country, the U, S, in the 20th century, 

3 



a. Try out questions 1-5 > P* S oii this poem, 

7, next to of course god america i: by e e cummings 



1, king; George III, senile and mad in 1819* 

2, Senate; Parliament; what is Shelley* s attitude toward Parliament? 

3, The person who prophesied the fall of Troy, Cassandra, after whom the 
poem is named, Cassandra is a pretty transparent spokesman for the poet, 
however. For what purpose is the Cassandra story brought in? Does this make 
the satire any less a direct attack? 
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a. Try out questions 1-5, page 8 on this poem. 

8. A Selection from "Hugh Selwyn Mauberly": Ezra Pound, on the First World 
War, its purpose and results 

1 



2 



3 



5 



6 



4 



7 



1. The people i/ho fought in World War I. 

2. pro domo; for their homes, i.e. the people who fought believed they 
were fighting for homes and homeland. 

3. Some: those who fought in WWI, how they fought. 

4. Pro patria, non dulce not et decor: Pound here denies Horace's assertion 

that "It is sweet and proper to die for one's country" (the Latin quote). 

5. eye-deep in hell: The trenches in which the men who fought in WI"]! worked. 

6. old men's lies: the leaders of World War I were, many of them, old men. 

7. Never before: It/WI led to daring, disillusion, etc., more than any pre- 

vious war. 
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8 



10 



11 



12 
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a. Try out questions 1-5, page 8, on this poem, 

9. A Satyrical Elegy on the Death of a Late Famous General (1722); Smft, on 

the death of the most famous general of his day, the Duke of Marlborough 

His Grace! Impossible! what, dead! 

Of old age, too, and in his bed! 

And couD.d that mighty warrior fall. 

And so inglorious, after all? 

Well, since he*s gone, no matter how. 

The' last loud trumpet must wake him now; 

And, trust me, as the noise grows stronger. 

He’d wish to sleep a little longer. 

And could he be indeed so old 
As by the newspapers we’re told? 

Threescore, I think, is pretty high; 

’Twas time, in conscience he should die! 

This world he cumbered long enough; 

He burnt his candle to the snuff; 

And that’s the reason, some folks think. 

He left behind so great a stink. 

Behold his funeral appears. 

Nor widows signs, nor orphan’s tears. 

Wont at such times each heart to pierce. 

Attend the progress of the hearse. 

And what of that? his friends may say. 

He had those honours in his day. 

True to his profit and his pride. 

He made them weep before he died. 



8, Died a myriad: Over ten million men were killed in WJI, 

9. Of the best: Seme of Pound’s friends who were first-rate artists were 

killed, 

10, Old bitch gone in the teeth; England treated as a toothless dog. 

11, Botched civilization; Western civilization, 

12, Charm, , , quiet eyes: appearance of those who died, 

13, Gone under earth’s lid: buried, 

14, For two, , , books: Pound treats the war a valuable only as a fight for 

the few books and statues in the British Museum, What slogans does he disre- 
gard here? 
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Come hither, all ye empty things. 

Ye bubbles raised by breath of kings! 

Who float upon the tide of state; 

Come hither, and behold your fate. 

Let pride be taught by this rebuke. 

How very mean a thing's a duke; 

From all his ill-got honours flung. 

Turn'd to that dirt from whence he sprung. 



a. Try out questions 1-5, page 8, on this poem. 

u 

Core Texts: Direct attack satire (two formal satires). 

A. Horace "On Avarice”: Satire I 

How is it, Maecenas, that no one is satisfied with his lot in life, whether 
he chose it himself or ^^rhether it came to him by accident, but envxes those whose 

lot is different? 

"Happy are the traders!" exclaims the soldier, weighted down with his 
his body Low- in arduous service. Yet the trader, when the south wind tosses 
his vesLl aboSt, cries, "Mar is better than this! VJhy? VJhen once the ranks 
attack you have in an instant either death or victo^." The 
a client knocks at his door before cockcrow, calls the farmer . 

latter, dragged from the country into the city to answer a summons, 
that "only those are happy who live in town!" To cite the many other 
instances would wear out even talkative Fabius. 

Without boring you, let me give you the conclusion. 

"See here! I will giant what you wish. lou, soldier, shall ^ 

counsellor, a farmer. Change your lots and go your way. . . be 

you hesitate?" They wouldn't do it. And yet they could. Would not ^piter 
justified in snorting with anger and saying that hereafter he would not b 
indulgent as to listen to petitions? 

I must not, like a jester, laugh the subject off. And still ^ 
speak the truth with a smile like those kindly teachers who give candy to their 
pupils to induce them to learn their letters? Joking aside, however, 1 
serious . 

That fellow over there who turns a heavy sod with the hard plowshare, that 
rascally innkeeper, the soldier, the sailors who so bravely 

all of them say that they endure hardship in order that ^ a,ce 

have made sufficient provision for themselves they may retire to safety P 
In the same way the tiny ant, that busiest of all creatures, drags in her 

whatever she can to add to the heap she piles up, for she i ,,epe the 

and anxious about it. IJhen winter comes she never stirs but prudently uses the 

stores which she has gathered up before. 

But you, neither summer nor winter, fire, sea nor sword can stop you from 

making money just so long as your neighbor is wealthier ® ^ ^ 

can it give you to dig stealthily, in fear and trembling, a hole in the ground and 

bury thei^in^ huge quantity of silver and gold? 

"Because if I began to spend it, I should soon have none left.' 
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But if you don’t spend it what attraction is there in the pile that 
you have heaped up? Suppose your threshing-floor yields a hundred thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. lour belly cannot, on that accoimt, hold more 
than mine. If you were one of a line of slaves and carried on your 
shoulder a basket of bread, you couldn’t eat more than the^ man who car- 
ried nothing. V/hat difference, tell me,- does it make to the man who 
lives a normal life whether he plows a hundred or a thousand acres? 

"It is pleasant to spend from a great pile." 

Well, do you think your granaries are better than our bins if we 
can take just as much out of our small hoard? It is just the same as 
if you needed only a glass or a pitcher of water and said, "I’d^ rather 
draw the same amount from a river than from this little spring.’ 

That ’ s why men who want more than enough are swept away , together with 
the bank they stand on, by the swift Aufidus River, while those who ask 
for only so much as they need have neither to drink roiled water nor 
lose their lives in the stream. 

Most men, led astray by greed, say, "There is no such thing as 

e nough . A man is judged by the amount he has." What can you do to 

people like this but tell them to be wretched since that’s what they 
want? They are like the Athenian, as greedy as he was rich, who is 
said to have turned aside criticism with the remark, "People hiss me, 
but I congratulate myself in private when I think of all the money in 
my chest." Tantalus, with his thirst, strains at the waters that elude 
his lips. 

What are you smiling at? Change names and the story fits you I You doze 
on, gloating over your money-bags whose contents you have raked and 
scraped together. But, as if they were holy, you don’t dare to touch 
them, or to enjoy them any more than if they were paintings. Don’t you 

know the value of money and its purpose? You can buy bread with it, 

vegetables, a bottle of wine, and other necessities from the lack of 
which human nature suffers. Perhaps you enjoy watching day and night 
half dead with fear, on the alert for wicked thieves, fires, or slaves 
who may rob you and run. Is that what satisfies you? If that is good 
living I want to be one of the paupers! If you go to your bed with 
malaria or some other sickness^, is there someone who will sit by you, 
prepare your medicine, call in the doctor to set you again on your feet 
and restore you to your children and dear relatives? Neither your wife 
nor your son wants you to get well. All your neighbors and acquaintances 
even the boys and girls, dislike you. Can you wonder, since you prefer 
money to everything else, that no one gives you the affection that you 
dch't earn? If you thinlc you can without effort keep the friends whom 
nature has given you, you’re wasting your time, idiot! You might just 
as well break an ass to reins and race him in the Field of Mars 

1. Try out questions 1-5, page 8, on this translation. Do a thorough 
job of analysis. 



B. Pope; On Lousy Writers 



The following ’’direct-attack'* satire is a satire on second-rate, third- 
rate, and not quite first-rate writers. The poet is Pope; he pretends to be 
writing a letter to his friend, Arbuthnot. Pope speaks of actual poets who 
have come to him to have him help them get published, and then he rambles 
on about other writers, his own writing, etc. As he notes in his introduc- 
tion, he uses nicknames but the rest is ’*true." The poem opens with the 
poet in his home, Twit'nam, ard pretending that the second-raters are coming 
at him frcm all directions. 



On Lousy Writers 
by 

Alexander Pope 



Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 



Pote* 3 Introduction ; 



Many will know their ovm pictures in the letter, there being not a 
circumstance but what is true; but I have, for the most part, spared their 
Names , and they may escape being laughed at, if they please. 



The Poem 



P.^ Shut, shut, the door, good John! fatigued, I said. 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I*m dead. 

The Dog-star rages! nay 'tis past a doubt. 

All Bec^lam,^ or Parnassus, is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers^ in each hand, 

They^ rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 

They pierce my thickets, through my Grot^they glide; 



1. P.; Pope speaking; A.; Arbuthnot speaking 

2. Bedlam; an insane asylum 

3. Papers; the bad poets* poems 

4. They; the bad poets of Pope’s time 

5. Grot; a grotto or cave which Pope had in his back yard 
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By land, by water, they renew the charge j 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge* 

No place is sacred, not the Church is free; 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me; 

Then from the Mint walks forth the Man of rhyme, 

Happy to catch me Just at Dinner-time. 

Is there a Parson, much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin Poetess, a rhyming Peer, 

A Clerk, foredoomed his father's soul to cross. 

Who pens a Stanza, when he should engross? 

Is there, who locked from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desp'rate charcoal round his darkened walls? 

All fly to Twit'nani ,°and in humble strain 
Apply to me, to keep tnem mad or vain. 

Bless me! a packet*^ — " 'Tis a stranger sues, 

A Virgin Tragedy, an Orphan Muse.” 

If I dislike it, "Furies, death ard rage!" 

If I approve, "Commend it to the Stage." 

There (thank ray stars) my whole Commission ends. 

The Players and I are, luckily, no friends, 

One dedicates in high heroic prose,® 

One from all Grubstreet 9^^111 ny fame defend. 

And, more abusive, calls himself ny friend. 

This prints ny Letters . that expects a bribe. 

And others roar aloud, "Subscribe, subscribe." 

There are, who to my person pay their court: 

I cough like Horace , and, though lean, am short, 

Ammon's great son one shoulder had too high. 

Such Ovid's nose, and "Sir! you have an Eye" — 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced ray Betters, met in me. 

Say for ny comfort, languishing in bed, 

"Just so :i!iimortal Maro held his head:" 

And when I die, be s\ire you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

/Pope next describes an almost first-rate writer: A,ddison7 

Were there One whose fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please. 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 



6. Twit'nam: Pope's home; the lousy poets come to his house to see if their 

poems meet his approval. 

7. Someone has sent Pope a package by mail, in it a bad tragedy, 

8. /Pope next describes how the second-raters flatter himj|_7 

9. Grubstreet; the street where second-rate writers lived. 




Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with scornful, Xct v/ith jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer 5 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike 5 
Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend^ 

Dreading even fools, by Flatt'rers besieged. 

And so obligii^g:, that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato , give his little Senat-e laws. 

And sit attentive to his owi applause; 

While Wits and Templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise: — 

VJho but must laugh, if such a man there^ge? ^ 

Who would not weep, if ATTICUS were he? 

^ext Pope asks just to be left alonej7’ 

Oh let me live niy ovjn, and die so too! 

(To live and die is all I have to do:) 

Maintain a Poet’s dignity and ease. 

And 'see what friends, and read what books I please; 
Above a Patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend. ^ 

I was not born for Courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, belie've, and say my prayers; 

Can sleep without a Poem in my head; 

Nor know, if Dennis^ ^ be alive or dead. 

^ope next describes what makes bad writing evllj 

Curst be the verse, how xirell soe’er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 

Give Virtue scandal. Innocence a fear. 

Or from the soft-eyed Virgin steal a tear! 

But he who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 
Insu3.ts fallen worth, or Beauty in distress. 

Who loves a Lie, lame slander helps about. 

Who writes a Libel, or viho copies out: 

That Fop, whose pride affects a patron’s name. 

Yet absent, wounds an author’s honest fame: 

Who can your merit selfi s hly a pprove. 

And show the sense of it without the love; 

I^fho has the vanity to call you friend. 

Yet want the honour, 'injured, to defend; 



10 What is Pope’s objection to Addison? 

11 Dennis: A contemporary big shot 



Who tells whatever you think, whate’er you say. 

And, if he lie not, must at least betray: 

VJho to the Dean , and silver bell can swear. 

And sees at Canons what was never there; 

Who reads, but with a lust to misapply. 

Make Satire a Lampoch and Fiction, Lie. 

A lash like mine no honest man shall dread. 

But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Let Sporus tremble — A. WT)at? that thing of silk, 
Sporus . that mere white curd of Ass's niilk? 

Satire or sense, alas I can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug^^with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys. 

Yet wit ne'er tastes, and beauty ne'er enjoys: 

So well-^bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

Whether in florid impotence he speaks. 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks; 

Or at the ear of Eve , familiar Toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 

In puns, or politics or tales, or lies. 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 

His wit all see-saw, between that and this . 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss. 

And he himself one vile Antithesis. 

^ext Pope describes what he has tried to be as a writer/ 

Not Fortune's worshipper, not fashion's fool. 

Not Lucre's madman, nor Ambition's tool. 

Not proud, nor servile; — be one Poet's praise,^ 

That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways: 

That Flatt'ry, even to Kings, he held a shame. 

And thought a Lie in verse or prose the same. 

That not in Fancy's maze he xirandered long. 

But stooped to Truth, and moralized his song: 

That not for Fame, but Virtue's better end. 

He stood^ 5 the fxarious foe, the tiDiid friend. 

The damning critic, half approving wit. 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit; 

Laughed at the loss of friends he never had. 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 



12 . Sporus : Lord Hervey, the evil writer xi^hom Pope attacks hardest, 

13. The bixg: Hervey 

14. one poet's praise: i.e. Pope's own praise, 

15. stood: stood up to 



Why? 
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A. But why insult the poor, affront the great? 

P. A knave’s a knave, to me, in every state; 

/Next the poet hopes for quieter days in which to "take care of his old mother" 
he also wishes continued domestic happines to his friend, Arbuthnot_^7 

0 Friend! may each domestic bliss be thine! 

Be no unpleasing Melancholy mine: 

Me, let the tender office long engage. 

To rode the cradle of reposing Age, 

With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath. 

Make Languor smile, and smooth the bed of Death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 

And keep a while one parent from the sky! 

Cn cares like these if length of days attend. 

May Heaven, to bless those days. Preserve my friend 
Preser'»'’e him social, cheerful, and serene. 

And just as rich as when he served a Queen. 

A. liJhether that blessing be denied or given. 

Thus far was right, the rest belongs to Heaven, 

1. Try out questions 1-5 ^ page 8, here. Do a very thorough job of analysis 
since each question is relevant. 

IV. Animal fable satire 

A second kind of satire uses animal fables to make its satiric point, either 
a general moral-satiric point o3> a satiric point which bears particularly on 
the politics, society, or morality of life in the time of the xvriter. This kind 
of satire hits its target indirectly through telling a story. The next section 
gives you some short animal fable satires which will prepare you for reading 
Animal Farm , a full blown fable about social and political life in our century. 
Try to see how the author hits his mark and whether he does it well. 

Readings 

1. Aesop, "The Fox and The Grapes" 

2. Aesop, "The Frog and The Ox" 

3. Aesop, "The Wolf and The Lamb" 

5. Aesop, "The Frogs Desiring a King" 

6. Aesop, "The VJolf in Sheep's Clothing" 

7. James Thurber, "The Rabbits Who Caused All The Trouble." 

B. William Langland, "Belling of the Cat" 

9# Jonathan Swift, "The Spider and the Bee" 

Study Questions 

1. VJhat do the particular animals in the various fables symbolize? 

2. Has the author chosen appropriate animals as symbols? 

3. What is the purpose of each fable? What is being satirized in each? 

4. IiHiat advantage does the author gain from using a fable as opposed to using 
the method of direct attack? 

Activities 

1, Write an original fable. 

2. Write a second paragraph explaining what the animals symbolize, what the pur- 
pose of the fable is, and how the purpose is accomplished. 
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1. THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 

Mister Fox was just about famished, and thirsty too, when he stole into a 
vineyard where the sun-ripened grapes were hanging up on a trellis in a tempting 
show but too high for him to reach. He took a run and a jump snapping at the 
nearest bunch, but missed. Again and again he jumped, only to miss the luscious 
prize. At last, worn out with his efforts, he retreated, muttering; "Well, I 
never really wanted those grapes anyway. I am sure they are sour, and perhaps 
wormy in the bargain." 

Application: Any fool can despise what he cannot get. 

2. THE FROG AND THE OX 

Some little frogs had just had a harrowing experience uown at the swampy 
meadow, and they came hopping home to report their adventure. 

"Oh, father," said one of the little frogs, all out of breath, "we have just 
seen the most terrible monster in all the world. It was enormous, with horns on 
its head and a long tail and hoofs — " 

"VJhy, child, that was no monster. That was only an ox. He isn*t so big! 

If I really put my mind to it I could make myself as big as an ox. Just watch 
me!" So the old frog blew himself up. "Was he as big as I am now?" he asked. 

"Oh, father, much bigger," cried the little frogs. Again the father frog 
blew himself up, and asked his children if the ox could be as big as that. 

"Bigger, father, a great deal bigger," came the chorus from the little frogs. 
"If you blew yourself up until you burst you could not be as big as the monster 
we saw in the swampy meadow.? 

Provoked by such disparagement of his powers, the old frog made one more 
attempt. He blew and blew and swelled and swelled until something popped. The 
old frog had burst. 

Application: Self-conceit leads to self-destruction. 

3. THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 

As a wolf was lapping at the head of a rimning brook he spied a lamb daintily 
paddling his feet some distance down the stream. 

"There's rry supper, "thbught the wolf. "But I'll have to find some excuse 
for attacking such a harmless creature." 

So he shouted down at the lamb: "How dare you stir up the water I am drinking 

and make it muddy?" 

"But you must be mistaken," bleated the lamb. "How can I be spoiling your 
water, since it runs from you to me and not from me to you?" 
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"Don't argue," snapped the wolf. "I know you. You are the one who was saying 
those ugly things about me behind my back a year ago." 

"Oh, sir," replied the lamb, trembling, "a year ago I was not even born." 

"Well," snarled the v/olf, "if it was not you, then it was your father, and 
that amounts to the same thing. Besides, I'm not going to have you argue me out 
of my supper." 

Without another word he fell uppn the helpless lamb and tore her to pieces. 
Application: Any excuse i^ill serve a tyrant. 

4. THE ?R3GS DESIRING A KING 

The frogs always had lived a happy life in the marshes. They had jumped and 
splashed about with never a care in the world. Yet some of them were not satis- 
fied with their easygoing life. They thought they should have a king to rule over 
them and to watch over their morals. So they decided to send a petition to 
Jupiter asking him to appoint a king. 

Jupiter was amused by the frogs' plea. Good-naturedly he threw down a log 
into the lake, which landed with such a splash that it sent all the frogs 
scampering for safety. But after a while, when one venturesome frog saw that the 
log lay still, he encouraged his friends to approach the fallen monster . In no 
time at all the frogs, growing bolder and bolder, swarmed over the log Jupiter 
had sent and treated it with the greatest comtempt. 

Dissatisfied with so tame a ruler, they petitioned Jupiter a second time, 
saying "We want a real king, a king who will really rule over us." Jupiter, by 
this time had lost some of his good nature and was tired of the frogs' complaining. 

So he sent them a stork, who proceeded to gobble up the frogs right and left. 
After a few days the survivors sent Mercury with a private message to Jupiter, 
beseeching him to take pity on them once more. 

"Tell them," said Jupiter coldly, "that this is their own doing. They wanted 
a king. Now they will have to make the best of what they asked for." 

Application: Let well enough alone. 

5. THE ONE-EYED DOE 

A doe, who had had the misfortune to lose the sight of one of her eyes, and 
so could not see anyone approaching on that side, made it her practice to graze 
on a high cliff near the sea. Thus she kept her good eye toward the land on the 
lookout for hunters, ii^hile her blind side was toward the sea whence she feared 
no danger. 

But one day some sailors were rowing past in a boat. Catching sight of the 
doe as was grazing peacefully along the edge of the cliff, one of the sailors 
drew his bow and shot her. With her last gasp the dying doe Sctid: "Alas, ill- 
fated creature that I am! I was safe on the land side, whence I looked for danger , 



o 
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but ny eneny came from the sea, to which I looked for protection.” 

Application: Trouble comes from the direction we least expect it. 

6. THE WOLF IN SHEEP* S CLOTHING 

A wolf found great difficulty in getting at the sheep owing to the vigi- 
lance of the shepherd and his dogs. But one day it found the skin of a sheep 
that had been flayed and thrown aside, so it put it on over its own pelt and 
strolled down among the sheep. The Lamb that belonged to the sheep, whose 
skin the Wolf was wearing, began to follow the Wolf in Sheep* s clothing; so, 
leading the Lamb a little apart, he soon made a meal off her, and for some 
time he succeeded i%deceiving the sheep, and enjoying hearty meals. 

Application: Appearances are deceptive. 

7. The foUoxd.ng fable by James Thurber is a comment on the contemporary 
political situation. 

THE RABBITS WHO CAUSED ALL THE TROUBLE 



Special Questions 

1, ^#iat, in your opinion do the wolves stand for? Could they stand for more 
then one political power or force present in our time? 
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2. What do the rabbits sta'nd for? Could they stand for more than one contempor- 
ary political power or force? 

3. How does the author use irony to make his satiric point? Parody? What is he 

parodying? 

8. THE FABLE OF THE BELLING OF THE CAT 

by 

William Langland 

The following selection was written in the 1370 ^s or the 13B0’s in England. 

The English king until 1377 was Edward III, who was old and childish, and after 
1377, Richard II, who came to the throne as a child. The period was also 
characterized by unrest among the common people, and twice they tried to limit 
the monarch's power: once by parliamentary action (1376) and once by revolt (1361) 
Both attempts were unsuccessful. See if you can see how this fable relates to 
the political situation in the period in which it was written: 

Then all at once there ran out a horde of rats, and with thsm more than a 
thousand little mice, all coming to hold a Council to discuss their common safety. 
For a cat from a certain court used to come when he chose, to pounce on them and 
paw them, toss them about and play with them in the most alarming manner. "We're 
surroundea with so many dangers," they said, "that we scarcely dare to move. And 
if we complain of his games, he'll plague us all the more and never let us alone- 

-he'll scratch and claw us and trap us between his paws, till our lives are not 

worth living! If we could only think of some scheme to stop him, we could be lords 
in our own domain and live at ease." 

Then a certain rat, well known as an eloquent speaker, put forward an excel- 
lent plan of his own invention. "I have noticed," he said, "certain liveried men 
in the City,-55- who wear bright gold chains around their necks, and fancy collars. 
They behave like dogs off the leash, straying about where they like over 
warrens and commons j and I'm told that they sometimes go wandering off and cause 
trouble elsewhere. Now it has often occurred to me, that if they had bells 
attached to their collars, people could hear them coming and run away! 

"So," continued the rat, "I have thought of a good scheme like that for us. 

Vie must buy a bell of brass or shining silver, attach it to a collar and hang it 

round the cat's neck. Then we shall be able to hear what he's up to— whether he's 

stirring abroad or having a rest or running out to play, and if he's in a pleasant 
frisky mood, we can peep out of our holes and just put in an appearance, but if 
he's in a bad temper, we can take care and keep out of his way." 

The whole rat-assembly applauded this scheme. But when the bell was bought 
and attached to the collar, there was not a rat in the whole company who dared to 
fix it round the cat's neck — not for the whole realm of England! So they were 
disgusted with themselves and ashamed of their feeble plan and felt that all their 
long labour and planning had been wasted. 

Then a mouse who looked very shrewd pushed himself boldly forward, and, 
standing before them all, spoke like this. "Even if we killed the cat, another 
like him would come to scratch us — and it would be no use our creeping under the 
benches! So I advise all commoners to leave him alone and let's not be so rash as 
even to show him the bell. 
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"I heard hqt father say, several years ago, that when the cat is a kitten 
the court is a sorry place. And so it says, in the Holy Scripture. "Woe to that 
land whose king is a child.’ For then no one can rest for the rats at night. 

In any case, the cat is not after our blood while he’s off catching rabbits, let 
us give him his due — he’s concerned with his ’venison.’ So surely a little troubj.e 
now is better than long years of misery and confusion. True, we should be rid 
of a tyrant, but what would happen? — ^we mice would be eating up men’s malt, and 
you rats would tear their clothes to shreds. So thank God the cat can outrun you. 
For if you had your own way you could never govern yourselves. 

’’Therefore my counsel is, don’t offend the cat or the kitten in ai^ way, for 
I can foresee all the trouble it would lead to. And let us have no more talk 
of this collar. —Not that I ever gave any money for it myself —though if I had, 

I must say I should have kept quiet about it. So let them go, cat and kitten, 
leashed or unleashed, and catch what they can. Be sensible and mark my words 
and let us keep out of what doesn’t concern us!” 

Now what this dream means you folk must guess for yourselves, for I haven’t 
the courage to tell you— and that’s God’s truth! 

a. VJho is the cat? 

b. VJho are the rats? 

c. What does the cat’s pouncing on the rats probably refer to. 

d. VJhat would ’’belling the cat" be in 1376-81? ^ » 

e. VJhat does the statement, "\#ien the cat is a kitten, the court is a sorry place 

probably mean? ... 

f. Are we to believe that the rats and mice couldn’t govern themselves without 

St CSl*k ? 

g. What is being satirized? the cat? the rats and mice? both? 

9. The Fable of the Spider and the Bee: Jonathan Swift 

In the late 17th and early 18th century, during the period when systematic 
scientific study was first getting under way in England, there arose a dispute 
between those who felt that the new scientific study of mathematics and matter 
was the most promising form of learning and those who felt that the older pattern 
of studying the literatures and the philosophies of various ancient civilizations 
for their wisdom was a more profitable pursuit. Swift represents this quarrel in 
the fable of the spider and the bee. The bee has just flovfn through a portion of 
the spider’s web and wrecked it completely. 

THE FABLE OF THE SPIDER AND THE BEE 

"Rogue, rogue," replied the spider, "yet me thinks you should have more res- 
pect to a person, whom all the world allows to be so much your betters." "By my 
troth," said the bee, "the comparison will amount to a very good jest, and you 
will do me a favour to let me know the reasons that all the world is pleased to 
use in so hopeless a dispute." At this the spider, having swelled himself into 
size and posture of a disputant, began his argument in the true spirit of con- 
troversy, with a resolution to be heartily scurrilous and angry, to urge on his 
own reasons, without the least regard for the answers or objections of his op- 
posite, and fully predetermined in his mind against all conviction. 

"Not to disparage myself," said he, "by the comparison wiin such a rascal, 
what art thou but a vagabond without house or home, without stock or inheritance. 
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born to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings and a drone-pipe? Your 
livelihood is an universal pltmder upon nature; a freebooter over fields and 
gardens; and for the sake of stealing will rob a nettle as easily as a violet. 
Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished with native stock within myself. This 
large castle (to show my improvements in the mathematics) is all built with my 
own, hands and the materials extract eda?.together out of my own person. 

"I am glad,” answered the bee, "to hear you grant at least that I am come 
honestly by my wings and ny voice; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven 
alone for my flights and my music; Providence would never have bestowed on me two 
suoh gifts without designing them for the noblest ends. I visit indeed all the 
flowers and blossoms of the field and the garden; but whatever I collect from 
thence enriches myself, without the least injury to their beauty, their smell, ^ 
or their taste. Now, for you and your skill in architecture and other mathematics 
I have little to say: in that building of yours there might, for aught I know, 
have been labor and method enough, but by woful experience for us both, ’tis^ 
too plain, the materials are naught, and I hope you will henceforth take warning, 
and consider diiration and matter as well as method and art. You boast, indeed, of 
being obliged to no other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all from your- 
self; that is to say, if we may judge of the liquor in the vessel by what issues 
out, you posses a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast; and, 
tho’ I would by no means lessen or disparage your genuine stock of either, yet I 
doubt you are somewhat obliged for an increase of both, to a little foreign 
assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of acquistions, by 
sweepings exhaled from below; and one insect furnishes you with a share of poison 
to destroy another. So that in short, the question comes all to this — ^which is 
the nobler being of the two, that which by a lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an overweening pride feeding and engendering on itself, turns all 
into excrement and venom, produces nothing at last, but flybane and a cobweb; or 
that which, by an \iniversal range, with long search, much study, true judgment, 
and distinction of things, brings home honey and wax." 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, clamor, and warmth, that the 
two parties of books in arms below stood silent a vfhile, waiting in suspense what 
would be the issue, which wias not long undetermined, for the bee grown impatient 
at so much loss of time, f3.od straight away to a bed of roses, without looking 
for a reply, and left the spider like an orator, collected in himself and just 
prepared to burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency that Aesop broke silence first. 

a. Does the spider stand for the new style scientists or the old style humanists? 
How do you knew? 

b. VIhat, on the other hand, does the bee stand for? What’s your evidence? 

c. What does Swift wish us to see in the spider’s flimsy house? His claim to 
skill in mathematics? His love of his own dirt? his contemplation of himself? 
his claim to be self suffidient? 

d. What are the flowers and blossoms from other fields which the bee visits? What 
are the honey and wax which he makes of them? 

e. On which side of the quarrel between ancients and modems, lovers of lit era — 
ture and lovers of science, does Swift seem to be? 



study of Core Text, Animal Farm by George Orwell 
Introduction 
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Animal Farm falls into several literary categories already encoimtered in the 
"Concept Development" Section* First, it is a fable in novel form with animals 
talking and acting like humans, but retaining the physical characteristics of 
animals. Second, the novel is a satire because it attacks the weaknesses and 
follies inherent in all men. 

The satiric techniques most forcefully used in this novel are invective, 
irony, and parody— all of which yo^ /studied in the first two sections of this 
unit. If you are doubtful of dpy of \these, turn back to these sections before 
beginning to read the novel. Also a't' this time, you may wish to look at the study 
guide questions, the discussion questions, and the composition assignments. 

By doing this you will be aware of the kinds of observations and preparations 
you should be making while reading the novel. 

Since this novel is in part a satire of events which occurred in Russia 
between 1910 and 1940, you should read an encyclopedia account of this period in 
Russia trying to find out (1) What the Russian government was like before the 1918 
revolution; (2) What happened in the revolution; (3) Whsb kinds of programs 
Russia Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin proposed; (4) What 5 -year plans were proposed 
for Russia, what people gained by them and who suffered; (5) How the ideaj.s of 
the revolution changed from 1918 to 1938. Try to make this an introduction to 
An-imai Farm parallel to the account of 14th century events which you are given 
for "the Belling of the Cat." 

Finally, do not forget to refer to the last unit, "Attitude, Tone, and 
Perspective." A study of the author and his attitude toward his subject is 
essential for a real understanding of the meaning of this novel. Also, in A*iinal 
Farm y ou will encounter many political campaign speeches which lend themselves 
especially well to a continued study of tone . Throughout the entire novel, one 
of the most important things for you to consider is the differneces which exist 
between this animal society and our own society. 



Study Guide Questions 
Chapters I-V 

1. Read pages 18, 19, 20; Each paragraph of Major* s speech contains one central 

thought. What is the main thought of each paragraph? 

2# ^(^hy did the vjork of teaching and organizing the animals fall naturally upon 

the pigs? Why do you suppose the author chose pigs rather than any other 

barnyard animal? , 

3. Compare Snowball and Napoleon as they are first introduced on pages 25 . 

Who in the Russian revolution might they represent? ^ • v. m 

4. What do Sugarcandy Mountain and Moses represent? What is symbolic about Moses 

being a raven? 

5. T'Jhat is the target of the satire on page 28 when Mr. Jones goes to sleep with 

the New of the World over his nose? ^ . 

6. In the first two chapters Orwell develops the caricatiires in the story. Review 
the characteristics of each of the animals* What human qualities does each 
have? 

7. Trace the incidents that led to the rebellion. What actually triggered the 
rebellion? Do you think the propaganda work before the revolution helped 
cause it? Would a revolution p^-anned when the animals had been fed have been 
s successf\il? 
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8. What Jcinds of things were destroyed after the rebellion? liJhy would the 
animals destroy these things? 

9. Note the description of the farm on page 31 as the animals view it when it 
was their own. IJhy do they see it differently than before the rebellion? 

10. What advantage do the pigs have over the other animals now? Are the other 
animals aware that this gives the pigs more power? Are the pigs aware of it? 
Why didn't the pigs tell the animals of their plan? 

11. VJhat does the last page of Chapter ll foreshadow? 

12. Observe how Squealer uses the threat of Mr. Jones' return to solve the 
problem about the apples. Ifeere in the rest of the book does he use the 
same strategy? 

13. liJlien Jones and his men tried to recapture Animal Farm, they were not 
successful. Why? Who planned the strategy for the animals? Why was the 
plan successful? 

Chapters VI-X 

14. List the things which by the end of Chapter 6 are contrary to what Major 
said on pages 18, 19, 20. Note especially the changes that take place be- 
ginning with the egg incident and culminating with the incident concerning 
the four pigs. Wliat reason is given for forbidding the singing of "Beasts 
of England"? Explain the change of emphasis stated in the new song. 

15. Reread the scene describing the slaughter of the traitors. What is Orwell's 
purpose? Why were the traitors killed right away? 

16. Greed and the desire for power are plainly motivating Napoleon. Show how this 
is true in the negotiations about the timber. 

17. Why did Pinlceye taste the food before Napoleon ate it? I'Jhat does this tell 
us about the society on AnjJfial Farm? What about Napoleon? 

18. XiJhat was Squealer doing when he fell from the ladder? Compare this scene with 
the one on page 32. 

19. Napoleon's "illness" prompted him to make a proclamation in regard to the 
drinking of whiskey. What caused him to modify it later? 

20. l\Ihy was the "reading of the statistics" good psychology? Do the statistics 
actually mean anything? What? What is your evidence? 

21. Explain the purpose underlying the proclaiming of more holidays and 
celebrations. What effect do such celebrations have on the animals? 

22. WJhat is the tone of the statement "They found it comforting to be reminded 
that, after all, they were truly their own masters and that the work they did 

. was for their own benefit"? What key words help you interpret this statement? 

23. Explain the timeliness of having Moses reappear now. Compare what he says 
now with his earlier statements. Kow do you explain the fact that the pigs 
let him remain? Is his function under the pigs and under Jones the same? 

What is it? 

24. ^''Iho discovered the peril Boxer msls in? Did his ability to read help either 
himself or the other animals? Why not? Could he have done something if he 
had wanted to? 

25. What is the reaction between Boxer's fate and the pigs being able to afford 
another case of whiskey? 

Discussion Questions 
Chapters I-V 

1. Read Major's speech. I'Jhat is the tone of it and how does it influence his 
listeners? ItiJhat arguments does he use? Which are logical? VJhich are 
emotional? VJhy did the animals accept the propositions in his speech? Are 
they more infiuenewd by ernotlc/n or reason? 
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2. Explain Major’s statement: "Man is the only creature that consumes without 
producing.” Is it true? If it were, would it make man evil? 

3. On pages 21-22, Major lists the rules for living in an Animal Farm and pre- 
sents the principles upon which the great social change is foiinded. Which 
principle will b0 the hardest to carry out? What evidence of social equality 
does the meeting show? 

4. "Are rats comrad<^s?" WTiat is the satirical implication? 

5. Patriotic songs have an important role to the people. What are some of the 
patriotic songs of our country? What are your reactions when you hear these 
songs? (This cou34 possibly be a Student Report) 

6. What contradiction do you find in the statement "All animals are equal" and 
the statement in the second paragraph of Chapter II? What difference is 
implied in the statements "All men are equal" and "All men have equal 
opportunity"? 

7. I'Jhat was Boxer’s motto? Is it a good motto for people to follow today? 

Would Boxer be an asset in any community? 

8. Is there a class structure on Animal Farm? What three classes are represented? 
Compare the structure with the class structures before animalism. Were there 
three then, too? Is there class structure in society today? 

9. "Four legs good, two legs bad." Discuss the implication for the way this 
maxim . I is accepted by the animals. Discuss how this maxim is used to answer 
the questions and solve problems that arise on the farm. 

10. In Chapter III what are the relations between Napoleon and Snowball? Look 
up the word "bureaucracy." How does this term apply to the situation at 
Animal Farm? Whose idea was it? What is its effect on a society? 

11. Read the last paragraph on page 41 carefully. In what countries has such a 
practice been put into effect? What is the purpose of the practice? Is it 
a good practice or a bad practice? 

12. In Chapter IV plans are made to build a windmill. Why do the animals think 
*^hey need a windmill? VJhat does the windmill symbolize to .the society of 
Animal Farm? to the reader? 

13 . Explain the method of propaganda the animals used. (Chapter IV) What did 
Snowball teach the birds? Why? 

14 . How do Pilkington and Frederick try to keep the idea of Animalism from 
spreading to other fajaas? Why don’t they want it to spread? 

15 . Boxer was proclaimed a hero in the attack. Do fou feel admiration, respect, or 
pity for him? Support your statement. 

16 . On page 4^ the following statement occurs, "There was not an animal on the 
farm that did not take vengeance on them after his own fashion," How do you 
account for Molly’s behavior in view of this statement? I^fhat is revealed 
about Molly in Chapter V? 

17 . "War is war. The only good human being is a dead one." What meaning is 
implied in Snowball’s statement? 

18. A conflict arises in Animalism in Chapter V. Is this a conflict of ideas 
(about how things should be done) or is it a conflict for power? Is it 
between groups or individuals? How was the windmill issue to be decided after 
Snowball had finished speaking? Why was it decided differently? 

19 . Compare the campaign promises : of E’apoleon and Snowball. What qualities in 
human nature does each candidate appeal to? 

20. Explain the method Napoleon has used to gain his new powers. How did the 
other animals help him? Did they i*;ant to help him? 

21. Have any of the animals changed since the beginning of the story? 

22. Compare Squealer’s duties with the idea of propaganda spreading. What has 
happened to the Seven Commandments? Does Squealer pose a threat to Napoleon? 
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23. 

24. 

25. 



26 . 



27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 



34. 

35. 

36. 



38. 



What will keep him from becoming politically ambitious? liJhat prevents the 
animals from rebelling? 

Of what importance have the sheep been in these events? Have they harmed 
or helped the cause of the animals? Have they done this purposefully? Compare 
the sheep with Samuel Hoffenstein's poem, ’'Sheep. 

Compare and contrast the scene at the end of Chapter 5 with the scene before 
the rebellion. 

Chapter VI-X 

Have the animals reached the point at which they believe what they are told 
to believe? Give examples. Does anything like this happen in society today? 

Is It possible to be really f:'ee? What benefits does one derive from living 
ip a highly organized society? What must he give up? Is it possible to 
give up too much? What are some of the benefits of a strong central 

ways do people themselves give up their right to govern 
themselves. Is this similar to the way the animals let Napoleon gain his 
power over them? 

The animals want to be their own masters, not enslaved to Man. Be prepared 

different forms slavery may take, thinking of the following 
questions: Did the anuiials really believe Snowball had defected and caused 
the destruction of the windmill? liJhat has happened to their minds? VJhy 
don t they try to assert themselves? How does Napoleon use Snowball? 

Compare Boxer's loyalty with the statement, Country, right or wrong." Is 

a ‘'superior quality," What is that superior 
n-! do or don't you admire people who have this characteristic? 

^scuss the explosion of the windmill. Why is its destruction such a shock? 
What IS the satire in this incident? 

^at do the young pigs represent? Cite contemporary examples idiere the young 
Trf ? education. 

doe«i hp^doef P®yson'* is Boxer? He has done his best for the revolution^ what 
PvnTa-ir» V. sg©? Is this the authors' opinion? Can you 

your emotion?^ you feel this way? Has he appealed to your reason or 

^Sal?^^ partially explain why Orwell chooses pigs instead of some other 

ch^ges in the Seven Commandments. Compare the changes with the 
cna^es in the pigs as members of a classless society and then as members 

ILI cf u government. Refer to Benjamin's statement on page 38 and 

p fc.e 56. Have the lot of the animals changed to any extent? 

ar,?r«ai^ Single c onanandment at the end, "All animals are equal but some 

animals are more equal than others," differs from the Seven Commandments at 
the beginnirg . 

Compare and contrast the dignity, the comfort, and the status of the animals 
at the beginning of the novel and at the end. 

How Old education or the lack of it become a factor in Animal Farm's society 
and politics? 

Before the Rebellion the animals held certain values. How do these compare 
with their values at the end of the book? 

From whose point of view was Animal Farm told? Imagine that the story would 
teve been told from the point of view of a:^ one of the animal characters, 
now do you think the story would have been changed.? 
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39. Orwell could have written an essay or a novel of another kind to develop this 
same theme, I-iJhy do you think he chose a fable? If you were writing a fable 
what are some of the things you would have to do to keep the fable convincing? 

40. How do the events in Animal Farm parallel events in Russia, 1918-1940? Does 
each fictional event have only one parallel in Russian political life or 
several? Try to find as many parallels as possible for each event. 

41. Orwell wrote Animal Farm in English, not Russian. There is no evidence that 
he ever tried to get it smuggled into Russia. Was he trying to expose the 
Russian revolution alone? Or all revolutions? lo/hy does he call Stalin, 
Napoleon? IVhat is the effect of this in generalizing his satire? If the 
satire is "generalized," what is its relevance in English speaking countries? 

Suggestions for Composition Assignments’; 

I. Short Composition Assignments 

1. Read Major’s speech to the animals. Notice the tone. Then write a similar 
speech to some group of which you are a member appealing for a change or 
pointing out the inadequacies of your group. 

2. Study the speeches of Major, Squealer, Snowball, and Napoleon. Notice the 
style and tone of each. Select the one whose speeches seem to be the most 
convincing and give reasons for your choice. 

3. In Animal Farm the feelings of the animals are not apparent as you read the 
story. Assume the personality of one of the animals such as Boxer or Moses, 
and write a description of the farm or of some incident in the book from this 
animal's point of view, as you think he sees it. 

4. Suppose Napoleon attended our school long enough to know something about it, 
and were to give a speech at an assembly. Write a speech as you think 
Napoleon would about one thing in the school. 

5. Write a set of rules for a club or group to which you belong. Then revu’ite 
them as Squealer would to show how these rules are actually followed by some 
people in that group. 

6. Study the Declaration of Independence. Using this same style of xirriting, write 
an introduction for Animal Farm that could be used with the Seven Commandments. 

7. Write a short political or social satire on a subject of your choice. Use 
a fable to make your point. 

II. Longer Compositions: Keep in mind the topical as well as the general satiric 
implications of Animal Farm in handling these topics. 

1. How was education or the lack of it an important factor in Animal Farm? 

Compare and contrast the significance of education in Animal Farm w ith its 
significance in a democratic society. 

2. Write several paragraphs in which you discuss the use of maxims on Animal Farm . 
In what ways and for what purposes were they used? Next, compare these v;ays 
and purposes to the use we make of maxims tcdaj'’. 

Main topic 

3. Write a short paper in x^rhich you discuss what you believe to have been 
Orwell's main political purpose in writing this book. What was he trying to 
show? I^at was his main social purpose; that is, what kind of society did he 
v/ish to expose? What liras his historical purpose, i.e.. What did he wish to 
show* about revolutions? And finally, what did Orwell wish to show about basic 
impulses, lust for power, etc. What is the moral in Animal 
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V. '•Human fable” satire 



Satire which tells a story to hit its target doesn*t always use a story 
about animals or robots or grotesque non— human creatures* It sometimes uses 
a story about grotesque people or unusual fictitious human societies to make 
its point* And these poeple and the places in which they live will somehow 
expose something in ourselves or our society by making us see ourselves in a 
new way: from a new perspective^ in new proportions, in a new landscape which 

somehow tells us what we are like. This section will prepare you for the 
reading of more complex "human fable" satires, perhaps The Hqiis e That Roared , 
perhaps some other story. Of each of the selections in this section you should 
ask the following questions: 

1* Miat do the human beings here symbolize? What vices in us do they expose? 

2* Do they expose our vices by distortion of them; by being ivhat'we are, only 

more so? Or do they expose our vices by being what we aren»t, by being 
"perfect" and casting a reflection on what we are? 

3* What do the settings in which they act stand for? Do we catch a glimpse 
of the ugliness of our world in these settings? Or are the settings ideal, 
settings which suggest that we look back at the limitations of our world? 
From what perspective do we see our world? 

4. What vices and follies are being satirized? 

A,1 The foU.owing piece was written by a twentieth century poet and for 
twentieth century people. 



of Ever-Ever Land i speak 
by 

e e Cummings 



a. Apply questions 1-^4, page 31, to this selection, 

2m The land of Cockayne 

The folloii/ing piece was xvritten by a medieval poet for a medieval audience, 
fou may understand it better if you look up Peter Breughel* s picture, *'The Land 
of Cockajme," Could this piece be written as a piece of dire:jt attack satire 
like Horace* s "Of Avarice" and entitled "Of Gluttony"? IJhy? I'Jhy not? 

THE LAND OF COCKiffNE 

Far in the sea and west of Spain 
There is a country called Cockayne, 

No other 3o.nd beneath the skies 
So many kinds of joy supplies. 

Though Paradise be merry and bright, 

Cockayne is yet a fairer sight, 

IJhat is there in Paradise to see 
But grass and flowers and greenery? 

Though doubtless there the joy is great. 

There is naught bui. fruit to eat. 

There is no hall nor bower nor bench. 

And only water thirst to quench. 

But two men live there, I*ve heard say, 

Enoch and Elijah they. 

It is a doleful place to be. 

With so little company. 

In Cockayne there *s ample fare 
Without trouble, toil, or care. 

The food is choice, the drink is bright 
At noon, late afternoon, and night, 

I say in sooth — ye need not fear— 

There is no land on earth its peer. 

There is no land beneath the sun 
Where there is so much joy and fun. 

There is many a pleasant sight; 

All is day, there is no night. 

There is no quareling or strife; 

There is no death but ever life. 

There is no lack of meat or cloth; 

There is no man or woman wroth. 

There is no serpent, wolf, or fox. 

No horse or nag or cow or ox; 

There is no sheep, no swine, no goat. 

There is no filthiness, God wot! 

There is no fly or flea or louse 
In clothing, farmyard, bed, or house. 

There is no thunder, sleet, or hail. 

No vile worm cravrls, or any snail. 







a. Apply questions 
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No tempest rages, rain or wind. 

No man or woF.an there is blind. 

But all is rr*j;f:.h c.u.d jo^r and glee, 

!/ell he fc;.‘C.s who there may be! 

There are rivers great and fine 
Of oil and honey, milk and wine. 

ViTater is never used at all. 

Save to look or wash withal. 

There is fruit of every sort. 

And all is frolic and disport. 

There are chambers good and halls 5 
All of pasties are the walls. 

Of flesh and fish and tender meat. 

The most delicious man may eat. 
Flour-cakes are the shingles all 
Of cloister^ c'hamber, church, and hall. 
The pinnacles are puddings fat. 

No prince or king could cavil at. 

One may eat thereof his fill. 

And yet be guilty of no ill. 

All is common to young and old. 

To stern and haughty, meek and bold. 
There is a cloister fair and bright. 
Broad and long, a noble sight. 

The pillars of the fine arcade 
Are every one of crystal made; 

Each base and capital, 'tis said. 

Of jasper and of coral red. 

In the meadow stands a tree, 

A great delight it is to see, 

There are birds in every bush. 
Throstle, nightingale, and thrush. 

The lark and the green woodpecker, — 
Hard to name them all it were. 

Never ceasing, with all their might 
They gaily sing both day and night. 

There are other birds, to wit: 

Geese ready roasted on the spit 
Fly to that abbey~God it wot— 

And cry out, "Geese, all hot! all hot!" 
They bring too garlick plenteously. 

The best dressing that one could see. 

The larks, it is a well known truth. 
Light adown in a man’s mouth, 

Stevjed daintily and right well done. 
Sprinkled with cloves and cinnamon. 

For drink there is no need to ask; 

To take it is the only task. 

5 , page 31, to this selection. 
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3. The Land of Eldorado 

Some of the "targets” of this passage may be more evident to you if you recall 
that it was written in the 18th century before the French revolution described in 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities : 

The conference between Candide and the old man was pretty long, and turned 
upon the form of government ^ the manners, the women, the public amusements, and 
the arts of Eldorado. At last, Candida, who had always a taste for Metaphysics, 
bid Cacambo ask if there vias any religion in that country? 

The old gentlemen , reddening a little, "How is it possible," said he, "that 
you should question it? Do you take us for ungrateful wretches?" Cacambo then 
humbly asked him, what the religion of Eldorado was? This made the old gentleman 
redden again. "Can there be more religions than one?" said he; "we profess, I 
bfiiieve, the religion of the whole world; we worship the deity from evening to 
morning," "Do you worship one God?" said Cacamb 9 , who still acted as interpreter 
in explaining Candide *s doubts, "You may be sure we do," said the old man, 

"since it is evident there can be neither two, nor three, nor four. I must say, 
that the people of your v/orld propose very odd questions." Candide was not yet 
wearied in interrogating the good old man; he wanted to know how they prayed to 
God in Eldorado, "Me never pray at all," said the respectable sage; "we have 
nothing to ask of him; he has given us all we need, and we incessantly return him 
thanks . " 

Candide had a curiosity to see their priests, and bid Cacambo ask, where th(sy 
were. This made the old gentleman smile. friends," said he, "we are all of 
us priests; the king, and the heads of each family, sing their songs of thanks- 
giving every morning, accompanied by five or six thousand musicians." "What!" 
said Cacambo, "have you no clerics to preach, to dispute, to tyrannize, to set 
people together by the ears, and to get those burnt who are not of the same 
opinions as themselves." VUe must be very great fools indeed if we had," said 
the old gentleman; "we are all of us of the same opinion, here, and we don’t 
understand what you mean by clerics." 

Candide was in an ecstasy during all this discourse, and said to himself, 

"This place is vastly different from Westphalia, and ny lord the Baron’s castle. 

If our friend Pangloss had seen Eldorado, he would never have maintained, that 
nothing upon earth could surpass the castle of Thunder-ten-tronckh. It is plain 
that everybody should travel." 

After this long conversation was finished, the good old man ordered a coach 
and six sheep to be got ready, and twelve of his domestics to conduct the 
travellers to court. "Excuse me," says he to them, "if my age deprives me of the 
honor of attending you. The king will receive you in a manner that you will not 
be displeased with, and you will, I doubt not, make allowance for the customs of 
the country, if you should meet with anything that you disapprove of." 

Candide and Cacambo got into the coach, and the six sheep were so fleet, that 
in less than four hours they reached the King’s palace, which was situated at one 
end of the metropolis. The gate was two hundred and twenty feet high, and one 
himdred broad; it is impossible to describe the materials it was composed of. But 
cne may easily guess, that it must have prodigiously surpassed those stones, and 
the sand which we call gold and jewels. 
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Candide and Cacambo^ on their alighting from the coach, were received by- 
twenty maids of honor, of an exquisite beauty, who conducted them to the baths, 
and presented them with robes made of the down of humming-birds; after which, 
the great officers and their ladies introduced them into his Majesty* s apartment, 
between two rows of musicians, consisting of a thousand in each, according to the 
custom of the country. 

I^en they approached the foot of the throne, Cacambo asked one of the great 
officers in what manner they were to behave when they went to pay their respects 
to his Majesty; whether they iirere to fall down on their knees, or their bellies; 
whether they were to put their hands upon their heads or upon their backs; whether 
they were to lick up the dust of the room; and, in a word, what the ceremony was? 
"The custom is," said the great officer, "to embrace the King, and kiss him on 
both cheeks." Candide and Cacambo accordingly clasped his Majesty round the neck, 
who received them in the most polite manner imaginable, and very genteelly invited 
them to sup with him. 

In the interim, they shoifed them the city, the public edifices, that seemed 
almost to touch the clouds; the mrket places, embellished with a thousand 
columns; fountains of pure water, besides others of rose-water, and the liquors 
that are extracted from the sugar canes, which played continually in the squares, 
which were paved with a idnd of precious stones, that diffused a fragrance like 
that of cloves or cinnamon. Candide asking them to show them their courts of 
justice, and their parliament house, they told him they had none, and that they 
were strangers to law-suits. He then inquired if they had any prisons, and was 
told they had not. VJhat surprised him most, and gave him the greatest pleasure, 
was the palace of sciences, in which he saw a gallery two thousand paces in 
length, full of mathematical instriaments and scientific apparatus. 

After having spent the afternoon in going over about a thousandth part of 
the city, they were re-conducted to the palace. Candide seated himself at table 
with his Majesty, his valet Cacambo, and the great many ladies. Never was there 
a better entertainment; and never was more wit shown at table than what his 
Majesty displayed .C^LcambO' interpreted the King's repartees to Candide, and 
though they were translated, they appeared excellent repartees still; a thing 
which surprised Candide about as much as arching else. 

They spent a whole month in this hospitable manner; Candide continually re- 
marking to Cacambo, "I must say it again and again, my friend, that the castle 
where I was born was nothing in comparison to the country where we are now; but 
yet Miss Cunegonde is not here, and without doubt you have* .left a sweetheart 
behind you in Europe. If vje stay where we are, we shall be looked upon only as 
other pebbles of Eldorado, we shall be richer than all the kings put together; 
we shall have no need to be afraid to the inquisitors, and we may easily re- 
cover Mss Cunegonde." 

This proposal was extremely agreeable to Cacambo; so fond are we of running 
about, of making a figure among our countrymen, of telling our exploits, and what 
we have seen in our travels, that these two really happy men resolved to be no 
longer so, and accordingly asked his Majesty’s leave to depart. 

"You are very foolish," said his Majesty to them., "i am not ignorant that my 
country is a small affair, but when one is well off it’s best to keep so. I 
certainly have no right to detain st angers; 3, t is a degree of tyranny inconsistent 
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with our cuKtoms and laws; all men are free; you may depart when you please; but 
you cannot get away without the greatest difficulty. It is impossible to go 
against the current up the rapid river which runs under the rocks; your passage 
hither was a kind of miracle. The mountains which surround my kingdom are a 
thousand feet high, and as steep as a wall; they are at least ten leagues over, 
descent is a succession of precipices • However, since you seen deter- 
mined to leave us, I will immediately give orders to the constructors of my 
machines, to make one to transport you comfortably. IrJhen they have conveyed you 
to the other side of the mountains, no one must attend you because my subjects 
have made a vow never to pass beyond them, and they are too wise to break it. There 
IS nothing else you can ask of me which shall not be granted," "We ask your 
Majesty,!* said Cacambo, very eagerly, "only a few sheep loaded with provision, 
together with some of the common stones and dirt of your country," 

The King laughed heartily; "I cannot," said he, "conceive what pleasure you 
Europeans find in our yellow clay; but you are welcome to take as much of it as 
you please, and much good may it do you." 

He gave immediate orders to his engineers to construct a machine to 
hoist up and transport these two extraordinary persons out of his kingdom. Three 
thousand able mechanics set to work, and in a fortnight *s time the machine was 
completed, which cost no more than twenty millions sterling of their currency. 

^ Candide and Cacambo were both placed on the machine, together with two large 
red sheep bridled and saddled for them to ride on, when they were over the 
mountains, twenty sheep of burden, loaded with provisions, thirty with the 
greatest curiosities of the country, by way of present, and fifty with gold, 
precious stones, and diamonds. The King, after tenderly embracing the two 
vagabonds took his leave of them, 

a. Apply questions l-4> page 31, to the selection. Do this carefully and in 
detail, 

b. l^at is the author's satiric point in stressing the custom of greeting the 
king? the custom of religion? the design of the city, courts, scientific 
institutions? 

c. Is there any "double irony" in calling the country Eldorado? 

4. The Podsnaps and the Veneerings? 

f 

The following two pictures give you "houses," not "countries". What kind of 
people are they making fun of? What devices are used to "make the fun"? Watch 
for similar satiric use of detail in settings in The Mouse That Roared. 

Mr. and Mrs, Veneering were brand new poeple in a brand new house in a brand 
new quarter of London. Everything about the Veneerings was spick and span new. 

1 heir funiture was new, all their friends were new, all their servants were 
new, their plate was new, their carriage was new, their harness was new, their 
horses were new, their pictures were new, they themselves were new, they were as 
newly married as was lawfullj^ compatible with their having a bran-new baby, and 

^ g^reat-grandfather, he would have come home in matting from 
the Pantechnicon, without a scratch upon him, French-polished to the crown of 
his head. 

For, in the Veneering establishment, from the hall chairs with the new coat 
of arms, to the grand pianoforte with the new action, and upstairs again to the 
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new fire-escape, all things were in a state of high varnish and polish. And what 
was obseryale in the furniture, was observale in the Veneerings— the surface 
smelt a little too much of the workshop f.nd was a trifle sticky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Veneering, and Mr. and Mrs. Veneering»s brand-new bride and 
bridegroom, were of the dinner company,* but the Podsnap establishment had 
nothing else in common with the Veneerings. Mr. Podsnap could tolerate taste in 
a ^mushroom man who stood in need of that sort of thing, but was far above it 
himself. Hideous solidity was the characteristic of the Podsnap plate. Everything 
was made to look as heavy as it could and to take up as much room as possible. 
Everything said boastfully, "Here you have as much of me in ugliness as if I 
were only lead; but I am so many ounce,*3 of precious metal worth so much an ovince 
^wouldn't you lik© to melt me down?" A corpulent straddling epergne, blotched 
all^ over as if it had broken out in an eruption rather than been ornamented, 
delivered this address from an unsightly silver platform in the centre of the 
table. Four silver winecoolers, each furnished with four staring heads, each head 
obtrusively carrying a big silver ring in each of its ears, conveyed the senti- 
ment up and down the table, and handed it on to the pot-bellied silver salt- 
cellars. All the big silver spoons and forks widened the mouths of the company 
expressly for the purpose of thrusting the sentiment down their throats with every 
morsel they ate. The majority of the guests were like the plate, and included 
several heavy articles weighing ever so much. 

Certain big, heavy vehicles, built on the model of the Podsnap plate, took 
away the heavy articles of guests weighing ever so much; and the less valuable 
articles got away after their various manners; and the Podsnap plate was put to 
bed. As Mr. Podsnap stood with his back to the drawingroom fire, pulling his 
shirt-collar, like a veritable cock of the walk literally pluming himself in the 
midst Oi his possessions, nothing would have astonished him more than an 
intmation that Miss Podsnap, or any other young person properly born and bred, 
could not be exactly put away like the plate, brought out like the plate, polish- 
ed like the plate, counted, weighed, and valued like the ^late. That such a 
young person could possibly have a morbid vacancy in the heart for anything 
younger than the plate, or less monotonous than the plate; or that such a young 
personas thoughts could try to scale the region bounded on the north, south, 
east, and west, by the plate; was a monstrous imagination which he would on the 
spot have flourished into space, 

— from Our Mutual Friend 

a. Apply questions 1-4^ page 31^ to these passages, 

5. The following passage comes from an 18th century book, Fielding's Joseph 
^pdrews. Parson Adams and his friends are hungry, thirsty and destitute and Parson 
Adams seeks help from Parson Trulliber; 

Chapter XIV 

An interview between Parson Adams and Parson Trulliber. 

Parson Adams came to the house of Pearson Trulliber, whom he found stript into 
his waistcoat, with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, just come from serving 
his hogs; for Mr. Trulliber was a parson on Sundays, but all the other six days 
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might more properly be called a farmer* He occupied a small piece of land of his 
own, besides which he rented a considerable deal more. His wife milked his cows, 
managed his dairy, and follox^ed the markets with butter and eggs. The hogs fell 
chiefly to his care, which he carefully waited on at home, and attended to fairs; 
on which occasion he was liable to many jokes, his own size being with much ale 
rendered little inferiour to that of the beasts he sold. He was ideed one of 
the largest men you should see, and could have acted the part of Sir John Falstaff 
without stuffing. Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly was considerably 
Increased by the shortness of his stature, his shadow ascending very near as far 
in height, when he lay on his back, as when he stood on his legs. His voice was 
loud and hoarse, and his accent extremely broad. To complete the Tdiole, he had 
a stateliness in his gait, when he walked, not unlike that of a goose, only he 
stalked slower. 

14r. Trulliber being informed that somebody wanted to speak xvith him, im- 
mediately slipped off his apron, and clothed himself in an old night-gown, being 
the dress in which he always saw his company at home. His wife, who informed him 
of Mr. Adams's arrival, had made a small mistake; for she had told her husband, 
she believed here was a man come for some of his hogs. This supposition made Mr. 
Trulliber hasten with the utmost expedition to attend his guest. He no sooner 
saw Adams, th.xn, not in the least doubting the of his errand to be what his 

wife had imagined, he told him, he was come in very good time; that he expected 
a dealer that very afternoon; and added, they were all pure and fat, and upvrards 
of twenty score a-piece. Adams answered. He believed he did not know him. "Yes, 
yes," cried Trulliber, "I have seen you often at fair; why we have dealt before 
now, mun, I warrant you. Yes, yes," cries he, "I remember thy face veiy well, but 
v/on't mention a word more till you have seen them, though I have never sold thee 
a flitch of such bacon as is now in the stye." Upon which he laid violent hands 
on Adams, and dragged him into the hpgs' stye, which was indeed but two steps 
from his parlour window. They were no sooner arrived there, than he cried out, 

"Do but handle them; step in, friend; art welcome to handle them, whether dost 
buy or no." At which words, opening the gate, he pushed Adams into the pig-stye, 
insisting on it that he should handle them before he would talk one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was beyond any artificial, was obliged to 
comply before he was suffered to explain himself; and, laying hold on one of their 
talks, the unruly beast gave such a sudden spring, that he three poor Adams all 
along in the mire. Trulliber, instead of assisting him to get up, burst into a 
laughter, and, entering the stye, said to Adams, with some contempt, "Why, dost 
not know how to handle a hog?" and was going to lay hold of one himself; but 
Adams, who thought he had carried his complacence far enough, was no sooner on 
his legs, than he escaped out of the reach of the animals, and cried out, " Nil 
habeo cum porcis; I am a clergyman, sir, and am not come to buy hogs.? Trulliber 
answered, he was sorry for the mistake; but that he must blame his wife; adding, 
she was a fool, and always committed blunders. . He then desired him to walk in 
and clean himself; that he would only fasten up the stye and follovj’ him. Adams 
desired leave to dry his great-coat, wig, and hat by the fire, which Trulliber 
granted. Mrs. Trxilliber XTOuld have brought him a basin of water to xirash his face; 
but her husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she was, or she would commit more 
blunders, and then directed Adams to the pximp. While Adams was thus employed, 
Trulliber, conceiving no great respect for the appearance of his guest fastened 
the parlour door, and now conducted him into the kitchen; telling him he believed 
a cup of drink woxild do him no harm, and whispered his wife to draxir a little of 
the worst ale. After a short silence, Adams said, "I fancy, sir, you already per- 
ceive me to be a clergyman. "-"Ay,ay, "cries Trulliber, grinning, "I perceive you 
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have some cassock; I will not venture to call it a whole one.” Adams answered, 

"It x^as indeed none of the best; but he had the misfortune to tear it about ten 
years ago in passing over a stile.” ^Irs. Trulliber, returning with the drink, 
told her husband, "She fancied the gentleman was a traveller, and that he would 
be glad to eat a bit.” Trulliber bid her hold her impertinent tongue; and asked 
her, if parsons used to travel without horses?adding, He supposed the gentleman 
had none by his having no boots on. — "Yes, sir, yes, "says Adams; "I have a horse, 
but I have left him behind me."— "I am glad to hear you have one,” says Trulliber J 
"for I assure you I don’t love to see clergymen on foot; it is not seemly, nor 
suiting the dignity of the cloth.” Here Trulliber made a long oration on the 
dignity of the cloth(or rather gown), not much worth relating, till his wife had 
spread the table, and set a mess of porridge on it for his breakfast. He then 
said to Adams, "I don't Imow, friend, how you came to call on me; however, as 
you are here, if you tnink proper to eat a morsel, you may.” Adams accepted the 
invitation, and the two parsons sat down together; Mrs. Trulliber waiting behind 
her husband's chair, as was, it seems, her custom. Tulliber ate heartily, but 
scarce put any tl^^ng in his mouth without finding fault with his wife's cookery. 
All which the poor woman bore patiently. Indeed, she was so absolute an admirer 
of her husband's greatness and importance, of xvhich she had frequent hints from 
his oxm mouth, that she almost carried her adoration to an opinion of his in- 
fallibility. To say the truth, the parson had exercised her more ways than one; 
and the pious woman had so well edified by her husband's sermons, that she had 
resolved to receive the bad things of this world together with the good. She had 
indeed been at first a little contentious; but he had long since got the better; 
partly by her love for this; partly by her fear of that; partly by her religion; 
partly by the respect he said himself; and partly by that which he received 
from the parish. She had, in short, absolutely submitted, and now worshipped her 
husband, as Sarah did Abraham, calling him (not lord, but) master. tJhilst they 
were at table, her husband gave her a fresh example of his greatness; for as 
she had just delivered a cup of ale to Adams, he snatched it out of his hand, 
and crying out, ”I caal'd vurst,” swallowed down the ale. Adams denied it; it 
was referred to the wife, xvho, though her conscience was on the side of Adams, 
durst not give it against her husband. Upon which he said, "No, sir. no; I should 
not have been so rude to have taken it from you, if you had caal'd vurst; but 
I'd have you know I'm a better man than to suffer the best he in the kingdom 
to drink before me in ray o\m house, when I. caalo vurst." 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams began in the follov/ing manner: 

"I think, sir, it is high time to inform you of the business of ray embassy. I 
am a traveller, and am passing this way in company with two young people, a lad 
and a damsel, n^r parishioners, towards ray own cure; we stopt at a house of 
hospitality in the parish, where they directed me to you, as having the cure,”- 
-''Though I am but a curate, "say Trulliber, "I believe I am as warm as the vicar 
himself, or perhaps the rector of the next parish too; I believe I could buy 
them both.” — "Sir,” cries Adams, "I rejoice thereat. Now, sir, ray business is, 
that wo are by various accidents stript of our money, and are not able to pay 
our reckoning, being seven shillings. I therefore request you to assist me with 
the loan of those seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, which, pre- 
adventure, I shall return to you; but if not, I am convinced you xd.ll joyfully 
embrace such an opportxmity of laying up a treasure in a better place than any 
this world affords.” 

Suppose v;hat you will, you never can nor will suppose, any thing equal to the 
astonishment which seized on Trulliber, as soon as Adams had ended his speech t 
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A while he rolled his eyes in silence j sometimes surveying Adams, then his wifej 
then casting them on the groimd, tl;en lifting them up to heaven, At last ho 
burst forth in the following accents? "Sir, I believe I know where to lay up 
my little treasure as v/ell as another. I thank G— ,if I am not so warm as some, 

I am content; that is a blessing greater than riches; and he to whom that is giver? 
need ask no more. 'To be content with a little is greater than to possess the 
\ rid; which a ^an may possess without being so. Lay up ray treasure! what matters 
where a man's treasure is, whose heart is in the Scriptures; there is the treasure 
of a Christian." At* these words the water ran from /idam's eyes; and catching 
Trulliber by the hand in a raptiire. "Brother," says he, "heavens bless the 
accident by which I came to see you! I would have walked many a mile to have 
communed with you; and, believe me, I will shortly pay you a second visit; but 
my friends, I fancy, ly this time wender at ray stay; so let me have 'the money 
immediately." Trulliber then put on a stern look, and cried out "Thou dost 
not intend to rob me?" At which the wife, bursting into tears, fell on her knees., 
and roared out, "0 dear sir! for heaven's sake, don't rob my master; we are but 
poor people." — "Get up for a fool, as thou art, and go about thy b:siness^"said 
Trulliber; "dost think the man will venture his life? he is a beggar, and no 
robber. — "Very true, indeed," answered Adams. "I wish, with a3J my heart, the 
tithing-man was here," cries Trulliber; "I would have thee ptmished as a 
vagabond for thy impudence. Fourteen shillings indeed! I wo^ ^t give thee a 'farth- 
ing, 1 believe thou art no more a clergyman than the woman there (pointing to 
his wife); but if thou art, dost deserve to have thy gown stript over thy 
shoulders for running about the country in such a manner." — "I forgive your 
suspicions," says Adams; "but suppose I am not a clergyman,. I am nevertheless thy 
brother; and thou, . as a Christian, much more as a clergyman, art obliged to .re- 
lieve my distress," — "Dost preach to me?" replied Trulliber; "dost pretent to in- 
struct me in ray duty?" — "Ifacks, a good story," cries Mrs, TrullibeB; "to 
preach to ray master," — "S.llence, woman, "cries Trulliber. "I would have thee kntjw, 
friend" (addressing himself to Adams), "I shall not learn ny duty from such as 
thee. I Imow what charity is better than to give to vagabonds." — "Besides, if 
we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to give so much charity," cries the 
wife. "Pugh! thou art a fool, .Poor's rate! Hold thy nonsense," ansvxered. Trullib'erJ 
and then turning to Adams, he told him. He would give him nothing. ---"I am sorry," 
answered Adams, "that you do not know what charity is, since you practise it no ■" 
better; I must tell you, if you trust your knowledge for your Justification, you 
will find yourself deceived, though you should add faith to it, without. good works. 
-"Fellow," cries Trulliber, "dost thou speak against faith in my house? Get out 
Qf my doors ; will no longer remain under the same roof with a wretch who • 
speaks wanto* ^ of faith and the Scriptures. "-"Name not the Scriptures, "' says’ 
Ad^. "How! not name the Script-ures! Do you disbelieve the Scriptures?" 
cries Trulliber. "No; but you do," answered Adams, "if I may reason from your 
practise; for thedj? commands are so explicit, and their rewards and punishments 
so immense, yhat it is impossible a man should steadfastly believe without obeying. 
New, there is no command more express, no duty more frequently enjoined, than 
that he is no Christian."-"! would not advise thee," says Trulliber, "to say that.'. 
! am no Christian: I won’t 'take it of you; for I believe I am as good a man. as 
thyseiU’;" (and indeed, though he was now rather too corpulent for athletic 
©.(.ercises, he had, in his youth, been one of the best boxers and cuQgel— players 
in the county) ,. His 'wife, seeing him clench his fist, interposed, add begged 
iim not to fight, b'ut show -himself a t me Christian# and "take the law of him. 
s nothing could ^ovoke. Adams to strike, but an*absolute assault on himself- *or 
is friend, he smiled at the angry look and gestures of Trulliber; and ■telling 
him, he viaa- sorry to see such men in orders, departed without further .cerermany,’”. 
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a. Apply questions 1-4, page 31, to this passage. 

b. What is Fielding satirizing by making Trulliber so fat and pig-like? 

c. Was there ansrthing v/rong in the IQth century with a clergyman’s being a 
pig-farmer? 

d. Would a look at the parable of the ’’prodigal son” he3.p clarify the implica- 
tions of what Fielding is saying about Trulliber? 

e. What is the importance of Trulliber ’s concern with ”the dignity of the cloth”? 

f. IVhat vice is suggested in Trulliber' s grabbing for the ale, shouting ”I 
caal'd vurst.” 

g. Analyze in detail the satiric implications, the use of connotations and 
irony, of the last part of this passage beginning; "I am, nevertheless, thy 
brother. . .” 

h. What is the function of dialect in this passage? 

Section B; Study of Optional Text, The Mouse That Roared b y Leonai*d Wibberley 
Introduction 

Leonard Patrick O'Connor Wibberley v/as born in Dublin, Ireland, on April 9, 
1915, of Anglo-Irish parentage. Although given the name of Leonard O'Connor 
Wibberley, he later added Patrick himself for his confirmation in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

V/ibberley spent his childhood both in Ireland a".d in England, and received 
his education in both places. He left school at sixteen to get a job as a copy 
boy on the Su nday Despatch, a London newspaper. After working for twenty years 
on nev/spapers in London, Spain, add Trinidad, he x^orked at several other kinds of 
jobs around the country before resuming his newspaper career on the West Coast. 

He gave up journalism in favor of writing books. His first source of 
inspiration came from Stevenson's Treasure Island , which caused him to wonder 
whether adventure books were still being written. He decided to vn?ite one called 
liie Kin g's Beard . The book x\ras published. This encouraged him to another. He 
now has about thirty books to his credit. 

Study Guide Questions and Discussion Questions 

1. What is the significance of the title of the book? 

2. Describe the Duchy of Grand Fenwick. In what ways is it similar to the 
United States? to El Dorado? In what ways does it differ? IVhat is the 
attitude of the Grand Fenx^ickians toward the policy of the United States 
govemme. t? 

3. Describe the personality of each of the main characters who live in Grand 
Fenwick~Tu3J.y, Mount joy, Gloriana, Benter, Tully's father. Hew do these 
compare or contrast with those of the principal characters in Animal Farm? 
to the principal characters in El Dorado ? 

4» Discuss the Count of Mount joy's statement that Americans never take over any 
of the lands of the nations they lend money to, nor insist upon getting the 
money back (Page 9 ) Is this true? Are there other ways of taking over than 
occupying a countrj^? Explain. 

5. Note the statement on page 12; "Anyone who left Grand Fenwick to live abroad 
even for a short xvhile x^as suspected of lacking loyalty to his homeland, 
although he might achieve some esteem as a traveler...” Do we hold this 
same attitude tov/ard those travelling or living abroad? 

6. Why did the Duchess not regard Tully Bascomb as her ideal of a man? Is she 
speaking as the leader of a country or as a woman? 
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7. What type of man is Tully as revealed by his discussion on Communism and his 
ansT^er to Gloriana’s px'oposal that he pretend to be a Communist? As revealed 
by his proposition that Grand Fenwick declare war on the United States in 
order to get mone}'’ honorably? Is war honorable, even if it is a means for 

a country to remain free? 

8. How does Gloriana tell Mount joy about her decision to declare war? IVhat is 
unusual about her attitude? 

9. What is the irony in Mount joy's observations about the honor? 

10. Explain Glord.ana’s statement in regard to Tully: "He was of the common clay, 
but the common clay in a different mold." 

11. VJhat observations about America have the leaders of Grand Fen... made? Do 

you agree or disagree? How do these observations compare witli ^gs' 

observations on Ever-Ever Land? 

12. Was Grand Fenwick's final reason for declaring war on the United State-.’ a 
good reason? 

13. Compare the training of the army of Grand Fenwick with that of the United 
States, liJhich would you think to be the most rigorous? 

14. VJhat was the name of the brig sailing for America? Was this a suitable name 
for such an expedition? Ivliy a sailing ship? 

15. Read Gloriana* s fareirell speech on page 31. How would you identify its tone? 
Vfas such a speech appropriate for such an occasion? V/ould you have made a 
similar speech, or i^rould you have said something different? 

16. In the President's dream of white heat, what does white heat refer tp? 

17. Mr, Kokinta becomes a very important person in the story. From Wibberley's 
description and from Kokintz's conversation you get an image of his per- 
sonality and of the things he believes are important. What Rind of person is 
Kokintz? VJhy would he take a sandwich into a meeting with the President? 
liilhat impression of Kokintz do you get as he describes the fearful after- 
effects of the bomb? How does the satire directed against Kokintz compare 
with that directed against Trulliber? against the Pedsnaps and Veneerings? 
Watch this throughout the novel. How is the satire achieved in each case? 

18. Study the hysteria that takes place when the practice alert is announced. 

Is there a parallel to this in American history? What are the advantages 
of practice alerts? WTiat are the disadvantages? 

19. VJhat do you think would have happened if the arny of Grand Fenwick had not 
encountered an "empty'- Mew York City? Do you find the invasion of the United 
States by the expeditionary force of the Duchy of Grand Fenwick humorous 

or disgusting? Could a situation like this ever happen to our country today? 

20. Dr, Kokintz was captured in an unguarded laboratory. Is the scene effective 
satire? Describe Dr, Kokintz's reaction to his capture, 

21. The values of the Americans are sharply focussed in the alert. What values 
does Wibberley credit to Americans? How do these values compare with 
Fenwickian values? Trulliber Values? El Dorado values? Abraham Adams* 
values? 

22. VIhat is the significance of the newspapers* attack on the alert? What is 
the irony of their arguments? 

23. What consequences would you expect Beston to suffer for his error? What 
action was taken? 

25. How was the possession of the Q-bomb received in Grand Fenwick? Contrast 
the responses of Count Mount joy and Duchess Gloriana. 

.26. In the discourse between Gloriana and Tully about war and freedom, there are 
many elements of satire. Discuss these satirical elements and the sig- 
nificance of each. How does this discussion compare with the discussion 
between Trulliber and Adams about charity? 
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In Chapter 15 the governmental bodies of Russia, England, and the United 
States meet. Compare and contrast the meetings on the following points: 
the clothing, the formality of the meeting, the attitude of those attending, 
how each group receives the news, the values of the country exposed in the 
discussion, the attitude of each country toward Grand Fenv/ick, the way each 
country arrives at a decision, the way each country viev;s its opposition. 

What proposals ^^rere made by the members of the Cabinet of the United States 
to ■•^egain possession of the Q—bomb, or to prevent any other country from 
gaining nossession? Which of these two issues seemed more important? T'Jhat 
decision was finally reached? Was it a good decision? Or could you have pro- 
posed a better one? VJliat advice did the President offer the Secretary of Stats 
What is satirical about the reference to mink coats and freezers? 

Compare and contrast the meeting held at Grand Fenwick wiuh tho meetings 
of the other governments. 

Dr. Kokintz presents a defense for the production of war weapons and for the 
scientists involved. Discuss his defense. With which of his statements do 
you agree and with which do you disagree? Compare this defense with 
Trulliber's defense of himself. 

Dr. Kokintz and Pierce Bascomb draw an extended analogy between man* s power 
over trees and the scientist’s power over people. Analyze and discuss this 
analogy. Now compare Fenwick and El Dorado again, and their satiric function. 
Is Dr. Kokintz *s statement, "VJhoever has the most weight in the world re- 
ceives the most consideration,*' typical of the attitude prevailing in the 
world today? 

Explain the question raised by Dr, Kokintz: "And how will these mice tame 
the lions? " 

Do you agree with the statement made on page 134 that the Americans have 
consistently refused to agree because their policy is one of the world 
domination? 

What were some of the countries represented in the "Tiny Twenty"? Is such 
a name appropriate? What is satirical about the reference to committees? 

VJhat was Gloriana’s impression of American men? Describe her proposal to 
Tully. Has your impression of her changed or remained the same throughout the 
book? Would you say she X'^ras a typical ruler? 

How do the last tvfo chapters in the book differ from the previous chapters. 
How has the tone changed? 

Explain the final statement in the book by Dr, Kokintz: "1*0 is a better 
bomb than ever." 

How is satire used throughout this book? What effect does it have on the^ 
reader? VJhat devices are used? ^ilhich did you find more effective invective 
or hxjmor? 

What devices does Uibberley use that remind you of Cummings, of Cockayne, of 
El Dorado, of Dickens, of Fielding? 

Often the central problem of satire is considered to be its relation to 
reality— whether of not a situation seems real. Do you consider this to 
be a problem in this book? 

Compare and contrast the concept of man that the citizens of Grand Fenwick 
had with those of the residents of Animal Farm. 

Compare and contrast the philosophy of government held by the rulers of 
Grand Fenwick with that of the rxilers of Animal Farm. 

What other comparisons can you make between the two books? VJhat important 
contrasts? 
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Suggestions for Composition Assignments 

1. study the Duchess' fareweU speech on page 31 and compare it to the ma-'or's 
.... speech in Animal Farm. IJhich seems more effeetiw? «hit makes one more“ 

effective than the other? 

2. Write a comparison between the satiric technique used in ^ Dorado and * 

that used in The Mouse That Roared . Give detailed treatment trV'the tech- 
niques and the institutions or persons to which they are appli.ed, -.ompaiing 

. and contrasting the satiric methods used by each work and the system 
political and Intellectual values with which each begins. 
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OmVIEW: 

In this unit, as in the ninth grade units on sat.ire and the epic, you will 
be working with a particular genre— the play. You will attempt to determine 
what the idea of the play is. You will learn what plays and theaters have been 
like during three great periods of the theater: 1. The Greek Period - !^th 
century B.C.; 2. The Renaissance Period in England, approximately l580-l6I^2J 

3. The Modern Period, from about 1800 to the present. 

Drama is not scxnething read, seen or heard; it is something experienced. 

Man, by nature, is both an actor and a spectator. It is obvious that the best 
way to study dramatic literature is to see it staged, but since you will not be 
able to see a dramatic presentation of most of the plc^ s you studfer in school, 
you must try to the x^ork" in your imagination. You must read the play 

as a play , visualizing it as a stage presentation, with settings, physical 
actions and vocal interpretation as Xiiell as the words of the script. Hoping 
that it will help you mentally stage the various plays you study, this unit 
concentrates on the physical descriptions of theaters and the problems of staging 
different kinds of plays • First you will discuss the Greek drama, and xjill 
probably have an opportunity to see a movie of a classic Greek play produced in 
the classic manner. Your teacher will tell you about the Greek theater and 
read excerpts from cxie of the finest Greek comedies extant. The Frogs , by 
Aristophanes. You xfill note how the orchestra, skene, and chorus contributed 
to the production of Greek drama. You should also use reference books and 

p: *;tures in year library to learn as much as you can about how the Greeks produced 
7-lays almost 2500 years ago. 

Next, you will study the characteristics of the Elizabethan playhouse, 
and will read part of an En^ish Renaissance drama. The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle . You will work more independently in trying io figure out what this"^ 
theater was like; and in the third part of your study you will be almost 
completely on your oi-jn. This section will deal with the characteristics and 
terminolo^ of the modem theater, and a modern, ** experimental” drama, Thornton? 
Wilder *s The unit should assist you to visualize plays tstter when 

you re&d them, and so to understand them better. This skill will be helpful 
in the next imit, ”Comedy,”^ and in your later work on tragedy. It may also Increase 
your appreciation of plays when you see them in a theater or on television. 
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carom S to talco 

theater which she^SL puf of the boLf ® ofTcrwok 

from ?he Fro^. i?}entanj* picturing vh it *was T^o^n csrerul^ reads excerpts 

May ^-teiSg staged, mat was going on, and where, while this 

the stmnrts ,ft-oga a^OTtito^l it°if f Pl^igiit tried to reproduce 

»i™id 7 ’ ® portion of it IS included here. Can you road it 

Froggr: 

Brekekekex co«ax 
Co-**ax, co-effx, co-ax, 

Brekekekex co-axi 

Brekekekex co-ax 
Co-ax, co-ax, co-ax* 

Our song we can double 
Without the least trouble: 

Brekekekex co-ax* 

« Sk'rt “• *° “»<««■* ‘»*t » 

Of «»« .« .h. ~2fX“fS-«5,SVS.5.”; 

Definitions ; 

1* Orchestra — a ■navor? «• t 

on ^ich the oKcrus performed its^so^f floor up to ninety feet to diameter, 
mounted by a statue of this god, ^ Dionysius, frequently sur- 

Mn, who remitoed on?te^°dunf"most^f usually twelve to twenty-four 
detached way tat influenltog it wflittle ®"gaging in the action to « 

to th^ these actors presented choral Inter separating the scenes 
to the play was to the senses of ->• iJaterludes whose principal contribution 

mmbers of the chorus moved abf t thf costumed and masked tte 

of baUet-lifce evolution!! wit f 2 interluLrin a’series 

the actinp^ar^fl chorus abandons 

In the parabasis the chorus delivoreri ^ addresses the audience direct! v 

heaping scorn on his pe!!!m ^3 *'^® Pl®y«righC^rK 

sermonizing on moral issues of tte d!v policies or attitode! 

^®fu* f® ®ls®’*‘ere In Greek comedv tho '*®f®nding his artistic totegritv. 
without fear of reprisal. ^‘*® ®f speech was 

buildtogs,''teX%hriottofS!ro!^!f'f rspresenttog a buildtog or 
1. to provide a decorative \ack^ro fof!!f^’ serving these purposest 

dialogue} 2, to provide buildings fKoii^'oo ® sounding board for 

necessitated by the plot} 3. to Sovidf ^ P^ces, temples, etc.) 
properties. provide dressing rooms and storage for stage 
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II. The Reriiaissance Theater 

A. The Elizabethan Playhouse and Company. 

The theater for which Shakespeare wrote had evolved during the two hundred 
years preceding the Elizabethan period. Before groups of wS^itiening actors became 
organized into companies sponsored by patrons, they performed their plays wherever 
they could find a physically suitable place and an interested audience. Most 
often such plays were staged in the innyards of the tov/ns in which the strolling 

j^^ers happened to be. Many of the inns of pre-Elizabethan times were built in 
this shape 






I 
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On an improvised platform erected midway the central section of the yard, the pliers 
were perfo'-'med. 



Since the ims were usually of two stories and had porches on both the first and 
second levels, guests of the inns would often stand on these porches to observe 
tne play, oerv^ts and local citizens would stand in the innyard itself. Thus 

theaters were built, they embodied maror of the physical features 
oi une innyards. 




Elizabethan theater was sometimes square, sometimes polygonal, and even 
+n space about the outer walls leaving the struc- 

The staee rrnier.+flf'p °^her elements, so that the production could fee seen. 

+h^ circular theater into the open 

e ® platfom which by being so placed made it 

to it Thi- three sides and put the actors more closely 

to It. Thio i^atform, obviously, had no curtain to conceal the stage from the 

audience. At, the rear of the platform was an inner stage of two ofthrerievL, 

!t ti^erth^fW®^,,?' pillars and between the pillars were curtains to conceal, 
farm tho fiT.o+ + Second lOTels. Host of the action took place on the plat- 

The third level was usirt r inner stages being reserved for interior scenes, 

S afl?' a fu ^sicians Or a place where sound effects were created 

+h ^*'® “"®^ ihe first level were doors for the entering 

center of the platform was one trapdoor 
frem wtach J-llnsions codd arise or through which they could disappear. (In 

sSet^e f^ller%r^^ dungeon in which Malvolio is imprisoned.) 

Scmetimes smaller trap doors were placed left and right, both upstage. 

Properties were ^mally used. A throne, stools, a table: very few more 

elaborate properties than these furnished the dramas, llie open stage demanded 
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rapid action which anything but very simple properties would impede. The color 
a»icl variety were to be seen in the costuming, the characters wearing elaborate, 
though not always historically accurate, costumes. The big scenes, often demanding 
a rather large number of characters on stage at the same time, were spectacular. 

A king and his court assembled on the stage with their rich robes and ornate 
.iewelry offered so much of visual interest that properties were not needed. 

The action was continuous, there being no pauses between scenes. In fact, 
scenes were indicated by the exit of one character, or groups of characters, and 
the entrance of another. Before the characters of a scene were quite off the 
platform, the characters of the next scene were coming on. The audience was never 
confused by the changing of place or timo since the playwright, whenever it 
necessary for clarity, wove into the dialogue phrases or lines v/hich infoimed the 
audience of the time and place. In fact the playwright's competence at writing 
dialogue which created mental images for his audience was so hi^ that the 
audience often visualized in detail the places where the scenes were being acted. 

The occasional use of painted scenery or properties was never to present a^ 
realistic setting; rather it was to suggest or symbolize it. The descriptive^ 
poetry of the playwright established the reality of the scene; the actors* voices 
and gestures added credence to it. 

Shakespeare is particularly noted for his genius to use language as the major 
medium of Elizabethan drama. Never do his long set speeches, his uses of 
soliloquies and asides ever seem artificial. They are the very warp and woof of 
the drama needing only a miniirium of support from the physical stage and its 
theater. The dramatist developed his medium effectively iTithin the context of the 
physical limitations of the theater and its stage; he even adapted it to the 
individuals who comprised the company which acted his plays. His particular 
heroic characters, his clowns, even his ladies were consonant with the lines he 
wrote. Since pre-adolescent boys played feminine roles, Shakespeare limited the 
’'.umber of female parts in his plays. If one examines the chronology of his plays, 
looking especially at their heroines, he will see how often the heroines change 
whereas his heroic characters remain more constant. As the boy actors matured, 
they had to be replaced in the feminine roles, and the roles suggest a variety of 
actors: Lady Macbeth, Ophelia, Mranda, Olivia, Portia, Juliet. Shakespeare 

often involved his feminine characters in situations wherein they disguised them- 
selves as males (See Viola in ’’Twelfth Night”). This was a happy adjustment ^ 
since it did not ask the young males to appear comfortable in female attire. 

The intimacy between the Elizabethan stage and its audience is demonstrated 
especially aptly in ’’The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” some scenes of which you 
vjill study in this unit. Look at the picture of the Elizabethan theater and re- 
read the lines describing it; the greater your familiarity is with the physical 
context of the Elizabethan theater, the sharper your visualization of the dramatic 
action and the more alert your awareness of the intentions of the dialogue will be. 
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B, THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE (l607) by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher 

In their treatment of people especially vulnerable to ridicule, Beaumont 
^d Fletcher exhibit a cordial sympathy for and a humane understanding of the 
London lower-middle classes of their play, A Knight of the Burning Pestle , 
George, the greengrocer, his v/ife Nell, and Ralph, their apprentice, are stupid, 
somewhat coarse, ingenuous characters. They are so simple-minded that not only 
the authors but the audience as well take a protective attitude toward them. 
There is such a close rapport that at times it seems almost as if the case is in 
the audience and the viexijers are on the stage. The physical nature of the 
Elizabethan stage encoui*aged this kind of actor-audience intimacy which even yet 
engages the modern reader. 



She^^m^ht of the Burning Pestle is chosen for class study because it gives 
a good picture of the Shakespearean theater and also includes the commoner’s ideas 
??d views of the themes chosen for the ’plays. Their attitudes about knights and 
the nobility are brought out very well in Ralph’s lines, A close analysis of the 
folloxang scenes will enable the student to learn much about the Elizabethan thea- 

^ "private theater" play (an aristocratic entertainment) which 
makes fun of the popiilar theaters for which Shakespeare vat’ote most of his plays. 

As the mock-heroic comedy opened, the speaker of the Prologue was interrupted 
y George, a greengrocer, who declared that he wanted to see a new" kind of play, 
one in which the comrion man of London v/as glorified. Sitting beside him in the 
audience, George’s wife Nell suggested that there be a grocer in the play and that 

P ^ pestle. The speaker of the Prologue agreed to these demands 

after George offered his ovrni apprentice, Ralph, to play the part of the commoner- 
hero. So the play began. 

Time of Plot: Early 17th Century Characters in Prologue and Scene III of 

T n T, ^ , , ,, , Speaker of the Prologue Act I: 

Locale: England and Moldavia A Citizen - George, a London greengrocer 

His ¥ife - Nell 

Ralph - an Apprentice to George 
Boys 



INTRODUCTION 



SPEAKER OF THE PROIDGUE: ’From all that’s near the court, 

from all that’s great, within the compass of the city- 



T-ralls we now have brought our scene—,’ 
(Citizen leaps on the Stage.) 



Members of the audience did 
not jump up on the stage. 



CITIZEN: Hold your peace, gocd-man boy’ 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: What do you mean, sir? 

CITIZEN: That you have no good meaning: this 

seven years there hath been plays at this house, I 
have observed it, you have still girds at citizens j 
and now you call your play ’The London Merchant,’ 
Down with your title, boy! down with your title! 



London merchants occasionally 
locked the doors of their 
shops so they might attend the 
plays, X7hich were always given 
during the day because day- 
light, coming in through the 
opening at the top of the 
theater, was the only avail- 
able lighting. 
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SFFAK^ OF THE FROLOGUEs Are you a member of 
the noble city? 

CITIZENj I am. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: And a freeman? 

CITIZEfT: Yea, and a grocer. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: So, grocer, then, by 
your sweet favor, we intend no abuse to the city. 

CITIZEN: No, sir? yes sir: If you were not 
resolved to play Jacks, what need you study for 
new subjects, purposely to abuse your betters? 
hby couli’ not you be contented, as well as others, 
with ’The legend of VAiittington, with the 
building of the Royal Exchange, ’ or ’The Story 
of Queen Eleanor, with the rearing of Lond<^n Bridge 
upon Woolsacks’? 

SPEAKER OP THE PROLOGUE: You seem to be an under- 
standing man: what would you have mb do, sir? 

CmZEN: Why, present something notably in honour 
of the commons of the city. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROIOGUE: Why, what do you say to 
’The Life and Death of Fat Drake, or the Repairing 
of Fleet-privies’? 

CITIZEN: I do not that; but I will have a 

citizen, and he shall be one of rny own trade. 

SPEAKER OF IHE PROLOGUE: Oh, you should have told 

us your mind a month since; our play is ready to 
begin now. 

CITIZEN: »Tls all one for that; I will have a 

grocer, and he shall do admirable things. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: What will you have him 
do? 

CITIZEN: Marry, I will have him— 

MEFE: (Below) Husband, husband*. 

RALPH: (Below) Peace, mistress. 

WIFE: (Below) Hold thy peace, Ralph; I know what 

I do, I warrant ye, husband, husbandl 



i.e., London 



’’play the Jacks” means 
‘•mock*’ 



These plays flatter the 
Xoudm lower classes. 



Marry was a mild oath. 



CmZEIT What sayst thou, cony? 



”cony” is an endearing 
term 



WIFEj (Below) Let him kill a lion with a pestlo, 
hn^-bandi let hijn ld.ll a lion with a pestle I 

CITIZENS So he shall. -1*11 have him kill a lion 
with a pestle. 

VJIFB; (Below) Husbandl shall I come up, 
husband? 

CITIZEN; Aye, cony, Ralph, help your mistress this 
way. Pray, gentlemen, make her a little room.. I 
pray you, sir, lend me your hand to help iry wife . I 
thank you, sir. So. 

(Wife comes on the Stage) 



^VIFS; 3y your leave, gentlemen, all; I'm a stranger 
here; I ras ne*er at one of these plays, as they 
say, before; but I should have seen *Jane Shore* 
once; and my huesband hath promised me, any time this 
twelvemonth, to carry me to 'The Bold Beauchamps,' 
but in truth he did not. I pray you, bear with me. 

CITIZEN: Boy, let my wife and I have a couple of stools, 
and then begin; and let the grocer do rare things. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE; But, sir, we have never a boy 
to play him; eveiy one hath a part already. 

WIFE: Husband, husband, for God's sake, let Ralph 

pl"^y himl beshrew me, if I do not think he will go 
beyond them all. 

CITIZEN; Well remembered, wife. Come up, Ralph. 

I'll teU you gentlemen; let them but J.end him a suit 
of reparel and necessaries, and by gad, if any of 
them all blow wind in the tail on him. I'll be hanged. 
(Ralph enters) 

VJIFE: I pray you, youth, let him have a suit' of 

reparel. I'll be sworn, gentlemen, my husband tells you 
true; he will act you sometimes at our house, that all 
the neighbors cry out ca him; he will fetch you 
up a couraging part so in the garret, that we are 
all as feared, I warrant you, that we quake again: 

“ 0*11 fear our children with him; if they be never 
so unruly, do but ciy, 'Ralph comes, Ralph comes I* 
to them, and they'll be as quiet as lambs. Hold 
up thy head, Ralph; show the gentlemen what thou 
canst do; speak a huffing part; I warrant 
you, the gentlemen will accept it. 

CITIZEN; Do, Ralph, Do. 
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"pestle" is an implement 
of wood, porr eladn, or lixn 
used for crushing and 
grinding substances in a 
mortar, a druggist's 
mixing bowl 



* get the better of him 



"reparel”-— pun on 
"apparel" and "repair" 



What is "a huffing part"? 



RALPH; 'By Heavens, methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon; 



Or dive into the bottom of the soa, 

Where never fathom-line touclied an;'/ ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour from the lake of hell«» 

CITIZENS How say you, gentlemen, is it not as I 
told you? 

tJIFE; Nay, gentlemen, he hath played befoi^, my 
husband says, Mucedorus, before the wardens of our 
company. 

CITIZEN: Aye, and he should have played Jeronimo 
with a sLioemaker for a wager. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: He shall have a suit of 

apparel, if he will go in. 

CITIZEN: In, Ralph, in Ralph; and set out the 
j^rocery in their kind, if thou lovest me. 

(Exit Ralph) 

WIFE: I warrant, our Ralph wilH look finely when 

he*s dressed. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: But what XTill you have 

it called? 

CITIZENS *The Grocer *s Honour.* 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: Methinks *The Knight of 

the Burning Pestle* were better. 

■^JIFE: 1*11 be svjom, husband, that*s as good a name 
as can be. 

CITIZEN; Let it be so. Begin, begin; my wife and I 
vjill sit down. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE; I pray you, do. 

CITIZEN: What stately music have you? you have 
shawms? 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE; Shawms I no. 

CITIZEN: No? I’m a thief, if my mind did not give 
me so. Ralph plays a stately part, and he must needs 
have shawms: 1*11 be at the charge of them myself, 

rather than we *11 be without them. 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE: So you are like to be. 

CITIZEN; Why, and so I will be: there *s two 

shi]J.ings;—( gives money) — let's have the waits of 
Southwark; they are as rare fellows as any are in 
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This is a parody of some 
bombastic lines from 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV , 
Part II. 



l.e., the guild of grocers 

A part in a play of poor 
quality. 



"shawms”— a reed instrument 
similar to the oboe 



’’waits" - musicians 



England J and that will fetch them all o*er the 
water with a vengeance, as if they were mad# 

SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGTJE; You shall have them# Will 
you sit do\m then? 

CITIZENS Aye. Come, wife# 

WIFE; Sit you merry all, gentlemen; I*m bold to 
sit amongst you for my ease# 

(Citizen and >Jife sit down) 

SPEAKER 0F TliE PROLOGUE: *From all that*s near the 

court, from all that*s great 

Within the compass of the city-walls. 

We now have brought our scene. 

Fly far from hence 

All private taxes, immodest phrases, 

VJhatever may but show like vicious I 

For wicked mirth never true pleasure brings, 

But honest minds are pleased with honest things.*— 
Thus much for that we do; but for Ralph* s part 
you must answer for yourself. 

CITIZEN: Take you no care for Ralph, he *11 
discharge himself, I warrant you. 

(Exit Speaker of Prologue) 

WIFE: I* faith gentlemen, 1*11 give my word for Ralph. 

SCENE III OF ACT I 
A Grocer *s Shop 

(Enter Ralph, as a Grocer, reading ’Palmerin of 
England, * with Tim and George) 

WIFE; Oh, husband, husband, now, now I there *s 
Ralph, there *s Ralph I 

CITIZEN: Peace, fool*, let Ralph alone# Hark you, 
Ralph; do not strain yourself too much at the 

first. Peace i Begin, Ralph# 

% 

RALPH; (reads) Then Palmerin and Trineus, 
snatching their lances from' their dwarfs, and 
clasping their helmets, galloped amain after the 
giant; and Palmerin, having gotten a sight of him, 
came posting amain, saying, **Stay, traitorous thief I 
for thou raayst not so carry away her, that is 
worth the greatest lord in the world;** and with these 
words, gave him a blow on the shoulder, that he struck 
him besides his elephant. And Trineus, coming to the 
knight that had horse, with his neck broken in the 
fall; so that the princess, getting out of the throng, 
between jcy and grief, said, “All happy knight, the 
mirror of all aich as follow srms, now msy I be well 
assured of the love thou bearest me.** 
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**o*er the water’* - across 
the Thames River to the 
theater 



'*taxes” - accusations 



You don*t need to woriy . . • 
about Ralph, he will take 
care of himself. 



Palmerin - a character 
from D* Oliva’s Mirror of 
Nobility 
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...,I wonder i*!iy tbs kin’’s <3o not rsiEe nn .W 

fourteen or fifteen hundred thoussnd >noa, .s p„.«eieer. 

?Lt the Prlnoe of Portlgo 

and destroy these -iants; they do *oh ^rt to wandering 
damsels, that r.o in ouost of their knights. 

s.'IFE: Faith hushsnd, and Ralph says ^vf,t*tho 

say the Kin*;' of Portugal cannot si . ■ ^ > epom him. ”ettins*' • gigantic 

^ants and the ettins will come and snatch it fVom him. 

CITIZEN; Hold thy tongue— -On Ralph I 

rMPH: And certainly those knights are 

who, neglecting their possessions, wander 
a dwarAhrough the deserts to relieve poor ladies. 

fWTFE*' Ave, by w faith, are they, Ralph; let 'em say 
U^eyTillf t^y nre Indeed. Our lights neglect 
their possessions well enou^, but they do no 

RALPH: There are no such courteous and 

knights in this age; they will call one ® 

irrirtiOTal woman, * that Palmerin of England would have 

called 'fair sir's and one that can'^'m^ed 

called 'right beauteous damsel, * they will call 

woman.* 

fWFEs I'll be sworn will they, Ralphs they haw called 
He so an hundred times about a scurvy pxpe of tobacco.) 



rAIPHs But what brave spirit could be 
in his shop, with a flappet of wood, and ^ blue apron 
before him! selling mithridatuia and 
visited houses that might pursue feaus of a^, and, 
through his noble achievements, proewe fi°h a 
f^oul history to be wltten of his heroic prowess? 

(CmZEH: WeU said, Ralphs some more of those words, 
Ralph!) 

(WIFE: They go finely, by ny troth.) 

RAIPH: Vmy should not I, then, pursue this 
both for the credit of myself and o^ cowpMy. 

OTongst all the worthy books of a®^'^®'''®"®"'*^®* J/°t °,ii 
call to mind that 1 yet read of a grocer-errant. 

+v»p ^aid kniEht# Have you heard oi any that 
TOnd^ed unfurnished of his squire md 

nrentice Tim shall be my trusty squire, and little Qeorge, 
w dwarf. Hence, my blue apron! let, m remembrance 
a Z fomer trade, upon mv shield shall be portrayed a 

Burning Pestle. 

(WIFE: Nay, I dare swear thou wilt not forget thy old 

trade; thou wert ever meek.) 



"flappet of wood", ®> 

nood counter 

i.e., visited by the plague 



RALPH: Tlml 



TIM: Anon. 

RALPH; My beloved squire, and George my dwarf, I charge 

you that fi*om henceforth you never call me by any other 

name but *the right courteous and valiant Knight of the 

Burning Pestle '5 and that you never call any female by 

the name of a woman or wench, but *falr lady,* if she have 

her desires, if not, 'distressed damsel* j that you call 

all the forests- and heaths 'deserts*, and all horses 'palfreys.* 

(V/3FE: This is very fine, faith— do the gentlemen like 

Ralph, think you, husband?) 

(CITIZEN; Aye, I warrant thee; the players would 
give all the shoes in their shop for him.) 

RALPH: beloved squire bid you inquire of his intents, 

what would you say? 

TIM: Sir, irQr master sent me to know whither you are 

riding? 

RALPH; No, thus: 'Fair sir, the right courteous and 
valiant Knight of the Burning Pestle commanded me to 
inquire upon what adventure you are bound, whether to 
relieve some distressed damsel, or otherwise.* 

(CITIZEN: I^orant blockhead, cannot remember 1) 

(WIFE; I* faith, and Ralph told him on *t before: all the 
gentlemen heard him. Did he hot, gentlemen? did not Ralph 
tell him on't?) 

GECEGE: Right courteous and valiant Knight of the 

Burning Pestle, here is a distressed damsel to have a 
halfpennyworth of pepper. 

(WIFE; That's a good bey I see, the little boy can 

hit it; by my troth, it’s a fane child.) "hit” - remember 

RALPH: Relieve her, with all courteous 3.anguage. Movt 
shut up shop; no more my prentice(s) but my trusty 
ssquire and dwarf. I must bespeak my shield and arming 
pestle. 

(Exit Tim and George) 

(CITIZEN: Go thy ways, Ralphl As I'm a true man, thou 

art the best on 'em all.) 

(WIFE: Ralph, Ralphl) 

(RALPH: What say you, mistress?) 

(WIFE: I prithee, come again quickly, sweet Ralph.) 

(RALPH: By and by.) 

(Exit) 
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Reading Questions: 

Prologue 

1» Why does the play open with a ftrologue? How is the purpose of this 
prologue different from the purpose of prologues in Greek plays? 

2 m What does the interchange between the grocer and the speaker of the 
prologue indicate about the way theaters decided which plays to put on? How 
can you tell whether the authors approved of this method? 

3m To what theatrical requirement does the Speaker of the Prologue refer 
when he says the grocer should have told them his “mind a month since”? 

What social ”rule” does the wife have in mind when she claims she*s 
not seen a play in a year? 

Sm What accounts for the quickness iiJith vihich Ralph can be given a costume? 
6m What opinions of aristocracy and the bourgeois ure indicated by the 
title, ”The Grocer's Honour”; by the title, "The Knight of the Burning Pestle?' 

?• What makes it plausible for the grocer to sit on the stage? 

6« What does the Speaker of the Prologue reveal about Elizabethan scenery 
when he says, "Within the compass of the city walls, now have brought our 
scene •” ? 

Act I, Scene 3 

9* Of what kind of literature is Ralph's reading a parody? 

10 • Why is Ralph's idea of the proper speech for his "squire” and "dwarf 
funny? Where has Ralph learned his courtliness? 

11 • Who is playing the part of the damsel in distress? 

Discussion Questions: 

1« This play is partly about naive attitudes toward the drama* Would such a 
play be funnier to a naive or to an informed audience? How much and what kind 
of amusement could be derived from the play by an audience that knows only 
as much about the theater as the wife does? 

2* Discuss the traits of the Elizabethan stage and theater revealed in the 
selection, paying special attention to the clues in the play about qualitiesF of 
Elizabethan drama which are not mentioned in the introductions to the period and 
the play. 

Composition Topic: 

After heading this selection and discussing it in class, write a wfell- 
organized paragraph describing and explaining the alterations a director would 
have to make in the set and action of The Knight of the Burning Pestle if he 
wanted to produce it on a Greek stage. 

m. THE MODERN THEATER 

Lm The Box Set 

The conventional stage, as we knew it, is the picture frame stage. Only 
an interior of a room is well portrayed by this type of set. It is the standard 
conception of a box set. The floor -area is marked off to give one the true 
stage directions. "Up" is toward the back of the set, "Down" is toward the 
audience. All directions, "Right" and "left,” are the actor's directions when he 
is facing his audience. ^ 



BOX SET 
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U.R* upper right 

C. R. center right 

D. R. down right 



U.C. upper center 
C • center 
D*C» down center 



U.L. upper left 
C*L« center left 
D.L. down left 



B. Stage Terminology 



Aprons 

Backdrops 

Backings 

Box sets 

Curtains 
Cyclorama s 

Drops s 
Flats s 

Prosceniums 

Set pieces s 
Stage s 



the stage space between the curtain line and the footli^ts. 
a piece of scenery usually extending the entire width of the 
visible back stage* 

pieces of scenery placed behind doors, windows, and other openings 
to hide the stage walls* 

a set composed of canvas flats* Only an inferior of a room is 
adapted to this type of set* 
the front mask for the stage. 

a background effect of curtain or other material, usually hung 

around the three sides of the stage, either smooth or in folds* 
flat canvas curtains, fastai^id at top and bottom to battens* 
a section of rigid upright vscenery, made by canvas stretched 
over a wooden frame. 

the arch enclosing the visible stage, or the opening between 
the stage and audience, , 

individual pieces of scenery like trees, rorjks, etc. 
the playing space back of the footlights. 








c. aiR toi-\/N;Fv- 
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on ^ 1938, 'and was a^^eat sueoese 

arousine the shnrtrtei^ Wilder appeals to sentiment while he avoids 
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oumtv. f ® theater-piece, as well as on its literary 

to exercise its iinagijiation, 

itself, so^r +r=,?5- “®y easily extend to the play 

as does the staving The"uhinn^+^ *° +°* ®®ts, the action may seem as original 
latecomers rathff fs if th^v^Se manager opens the play by treating 

an appeal to memwlL of S Zlt 1? °rder to prepare them for 

Old days» in their which many people have distorted into “the good 

more sentiment than a sonhikicatPrt^^^S^^^^'® allws Wilder to get away with 
theatrical circurastsnopc.^ audience would accept under ordinaiy 

interest of CHjr Town You .«?hrv»Ti^ devices of this sort form the great 

small things"T ike " t He New reading the .play, both in 

ones like gossip and talic ft'hnn+ + 1 , cuts down sweetness and in, larger 

that they IrfSi^rsaf sS^^o . to our regret 

go down Lsily. servo as sauces to malre sentiment and dubious ideas 

the wsgrs Wilder has^^p-^d ttein*^to^t^*^ classical and Elizabethan drama. _. 
These remarks and the modem stage and to modem tastes, 

reading the play. roduotion should be sufficient preparation for 

Reading Questions: 

Act I 

ahead of time? ^at^f^ctLn^is^he 

of the Burning Pestle ? • ^ fulfilling? Who performed it in The Knight 

description of^Mrs! Sbbs^^deat^^^^^ evidence for your answer from his 

moves^in Grwers^ C^ers’^^hould°th^^^^ and Joe, how fast would you say life 
between tf. lines, fL“ P-L 

VJho is Bessie? 

Give aVea^n^Sr^your^aLwer,^^^^ -kindly? Is he prejudiced against Poles? 

their^way of Stt5 i?™sf a fSuy trndmonf 

9! iiw ffthf f J°“^^rast Emily with Rebecca? 

VJhere are the fathers?^ ^ Webbs and the Gibbs eat breakfast staged? 

vacation. ^ unrealistic in her plans for a 
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33 • Does Einil^y laiow what she wants yet^ Tvhat does she want? 

34# What does the Stage Manager think of the Cartwights? 
iSm How much dramatic time has passed between the time the Stage Manager says 
we* re going to look back from the future and the scene between George and Doc 
■ Gibbs? 

l6« Why does Doc Gibbs give George a handkerchief? How do you know George 
is not a sissy? 

17* What does the permission to smoke at the close of Act I recall and with 
whom does it equate the Stage Manager? 

Act II 

titles of the three acts appropriate? Do you feel the 
Stage Manager is talking down to the audience? 

^ what the poet said a vicious circle? How is it not a vicious 

circle? 

20, Why are the milkman, the newspaper boy, and the housewives more polite 
in their speech in Act II than in Act X? 

21, What occurred at the wedding of Dr. and Mrs. Gibbs? 

22, How many young people are on stage before the drugstore scene? 

23, Who is ’’the real hero** of the wedding scene? 

2u. ^en does the real wedding occur? Why is most of the ceremony left out? 

jxi know Wilder does not believe that ”once in a thousand times 

it’s interesting”? 

Act III 

07* way does the Stage Manager believe in ghosts? 

. * Name the steps by which Wilder builds up our suspense about and interest 

in the newly dead person* 

28, What does Joe Stoddard do for a living? 

29 • Compare the dead to the Greek Chorus, 

o?* ’’the road up here must have been awful muddy” mean? 

fs sacriligious for the Stage Manager to smoke? What is 

^ audience by treating smoking as he does in Act I, at the 

end of Act I, and in Act in? 

32, How much intelligence does Emily show in going back to relive a day? 

33* How old is the Stage Manager? 

»xu What would Wilder lose by having a child actress play the last scenes, 
with Emily watching her? 

of* Does it matter that Emily ’’can’t”? Why doesn’t she have to gc) on? 

36, How did Simon Stimson find out what Emily found out? 

37* Why does Wilder have the dead speak with a strong Yankee accent? 

Discussion Questions: 

1, do you think of the documents that .are put in the corner-stone? How 
much about the real life” of Grover’s Comers will they indicate? Will the 
people s interests be shown in proportion? Are they being hypocritical in 

in preserving a volume of Shakespeare? 

2, One definition of sentimentality is an emotion disprcpctrtionately strong 
ior ibS C3US6« Discuss the methods which Wildea^ uses to avoid this soid> of 
sentdinenta33Lty, Decide whether they succeed. 
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Composition Topics: 

1* Describe the characteristics of staging, costuming, and characterization 
that all three periods you have studied have in common. 

2 • Describe two traits of the drama of each period which the typical 
staging of the other periods could not present (e.g*, Greek masks). Then describe 
hoir each of the other periods compensated for the theatrical appeals they could 
not! handle (e.g., Elizaoethan audience -intimacy and skilled make-up, and modem 
make-up, lighting, and acoustical engineering). Do not include the examples 
in your essay. 

3. Distinguish drama from fiction in a well-organized essay. Consider 
the form of presentation, the physical vehicle of the work of art, the ways in 
which the artist can appeal to the audieneds attention and understanding, and the 
number of artists required to present a work. 
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CORE TEICTS: GeoTRe Bemerd Shaw* Ams bnd the Man (New Yorks Bantam Books #AC68, 

i960) . 

William Shako speare > Twol f th Mi?hl , in Four Great Comedies (New York; 
Wanhington Square Fi^sa 196^) * 

Plauttis, The Rope j trans* Cleveland F. Chase in An Anthology of 
Roman Drama (Now Yorks Holt, Rinehart and Winston, i960)* Reproduced in the 
J’acfeei. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS; None. 

overview;: 

This unit continues the consideration of drama begun in ”The Idea af a Play.” 
We are concerned here with only one kind of drama, comedy, a subject which philos- 
ophers have treated less successfully than dramatists have, and which is best 
approached through analyzing plays that have succeeded in amusing their audiences. 
Comedy is a literary kind, as well as a form of drama; thus, the unit on Kinds, 
as Trail as the unit on ”The Idea of a Play,” will be useful for reference in 
studying this uni.t. It begins with selections from the modem period and works 
back through the Elizabethan age to the RoiPrUi theatre. This allows you to 
consider the development of drama from a new viewpoint. Selections from modern 
plays open the unit; they are followed ly three successful comedies. The unit 
contains a concept development section, introductions, and reading questions 
for each selection, in addition to discussion questions and composition topics 
for each complete play. 

The materials of the unit will be helpful for the ninth-grade unit on 
miwo-rhetoric and for the twelfth-grade units on tragedy and the social novel. 
This unit is, of course, closely connected to the ninth and twelfth-grade units 
on satire. 

CmCEPT DEVELOPMEI'IT: 

I. THE CHSEN PASTURES 



On February 26, 1930, Marc Connelly *s classic, The Green Pastures , opened on 
Broadway. Using some of Roark Bradford’s Negro stories as his source book, 

Mr. Connelly tells the story of the Bible as a Negro Sunday School might imagine 
it, and his play has become part of American dramatic culture. The part of the 
Lord God vras played by Richard B. Harrison, a Negro reader, lecturer and teacher. 
As a pei son of deep religious devotion, he had feared that The Green Pastures 
mi^t be irreverent or sacriligious . It turned out to be quite ttie opposite, 
partly because of Harrison’s characterization. 

The play consists of two parts in many scenes. The Negro chorus, singing 
Negro spirituals, is the unifying element. The religion is that of thousands 
of Negroes in the deep South who have adapted the contents of the Bible to their 
everyday lives. They accept the Old Testament as a chronicle of wonders which 
happened to people like themselves in vague but actual places. They truly believe 
that acceptance of julcs ef _conduet-will.JLead them to a tan giblft j threa d -imfiTwl nnal 
. Heaven. 




fi'om THE GREEK PASTURES 
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by 

jMarc Connelly 
Act I, vi 



Act I, vlii 



Questions : 

1* l^Jhat effect does the dialect have? 

2« In what way are these characters craicatures? 

3* Point out the places at which you laughed, l-Jhy did you laugh 
there? 

4* In v;hat ways have these characters lived up to or fallen short 
of the ideal? 

5* Religion is a serious matter to all of us, T'Jhy can we laugh 
at its symbols and characters here? 

6, I'lJhat evidence is there of exaggeration? 

?• Would you like to read this whole play? 1/Jhy or why nob? 

II. from OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 

by 

Jean Kerr 



-^Based upon the book by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Emily ICimbrough 



III, 



from LIFE WITH FATHER 




Act II, Scene 



by 

Howard Ilndsay and Russel Crouse 



IV. 



from CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 



. 7, e, 9 
10, n, 12 



by 

Frank Galbraith, Jr. and Ernestine Galbraith Carey 



Act II 



Heading Questions: 

1. There are the laughable places? Why are these funny? Is the 
humor due to the characters or the situations? 

2. Do the excerpts suggest comedy can have a serious side and a 
theme? Is so, how and where? 

V. from THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 

by 

Oscar Wilde 

The Shakespearean play of the Elizabethan period can be presented on an 
almost bare stage \iriLth few properties, yet the audience can feel the mood of 
the plaj and be drawn to the conclusion through many short scenes. The play- 
vn:dghts of the Restoration period produced comedies for a different situation. 

A picture stage vjith a front curtain made it possible to replace short scenes 
with longer acts and retain the mood of the play over a longer time span. 

(See "The Idea of a Play" unit.) Because of this same picture stage, a cer- 
tain understanding of the period represented by the characters on the stage 
became helpful. The Victorians enjoyed seeing themselves on the stage per- 
forming the actions to wliich they vrere accustomed and saying vd.tty things in 
a realistic setting. 

Oscar Wilde wrote his last play. The Importance of Being Earnest,. In 
1894, and its first performance in 1895 was highly successful. He called it 
a "trivial comedy for serious people" (Nature of Come^, Hubert^Huffner) , 
through which his contemporaries viewed the characteristics of their society. 
Undoubtedly the Englishmen of the late nineteenth century laughed at bhm- 
selves~their solicitous manners, their false gravity — as seen in the slight 
exaggerations of the characters. These cultured persons were witty, leisurely, 
and fashionable, and so is The Importance of Being Earnest. 

This is a play in which the lines are humorous, and the situations some- 
what ludicrous. The characters moving about the stage in their well-ma^ered, 
good-tempered way are not caricatures, and we find what they say and not the 
people they portray comical. Wilde did not attack his society; he only ex- 
posed it. 




13, 34, 15, 16 



The opening scene of the play presents the languid pace and spontaneous 
mt that mark this work and make it one of the best comedies of the Victorian 
era. 

Act I 



Heading Questions; 

1. Xtot has IJilde done to cliches like, "Two*s company and three *s a 
crowd"? Itot kind of humorous effect does this create and what does it 
poke ftin at? 
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2* Do you laugh with, or at Jack and Algy? What diffeirences do you 
expect you would discover between your feeling toward the young men 
and toward Aunt Agatha* Give evidence to support your answer* 

3 * Dane does not seem very deferential toward his master* Give two 
other examples of servants in comedies you have seen who behave in a 
way that might get them fired in real life* Why is the iu5)erblnent 
, servant funny? 

U. Will Jack and Algy get married? How do you know? 

If they will be married, will they keep up a friendship with 
Bunbury? How do you know? 

THREE COMEDIES 

I* Anns and the Man (l89h) 

This comedy is noted for its attacks on theatrical and social conventions* 

It is best enjoyed 'when the reader keeps in mind familiar rom£intic and comic 
characters, incidents, situations, and plots for comparison with those in the play* 
Althou^ Shaw’s objects of ridicule have departed from “advanced** comedies (partly 
due to the playwright *s effective attacks on them), they survive in popular 
Hollywood, television, and Broadway comedies as sources of lauj^ter* Some comic 
devices seem to be permanently amusing, others become shop-worn in a relatively 
short time* Every comedy contains gimmicks characteristic of its own age, but 
slight revisions of the plays that amused the ancients succeed on modem stages* 
Arms and the Man was written long enough ago so that its topical humor and its 
^rmanent amusement value can be distinguished without much trouble if the play 
is approached with that intention* Comedy occurs in forms as large as the whole 
atstion of a play, and as small as a twist in the meaning of a word. A classifi- 
cation of stock comic effects will aid one to separate the familiar from the 
unfamiliar in particular plays, and to analyze the reasons for laughter. A set 
of comic categories might include humorcus use of language, amusing incidents, 
situations, faults, characters, and plots* No comedy, of course, makes use of 
every traditional way of arousing laughter, nor does any particular comedy poke 
fun at aH the stock objects of ridicule* Some plays concentrate on visual 
humor (e*g*, slapstick), some on confusion due to odd circumstances, some on 
absurd social conventions, some on coitmon personal shcrtcoraings carriv^d to an 
extreme, some attack ethical or religious hypocrisy* The objects ridiculed by a 
comedy form another possible method of classif^ng it* 

With the above suggestions in mind, plong with the introduction to the play 
given in the text, reading Arms and the should prove profitable in approaching 
the subject of comedy as well as ah amusiitj^ experience* 

Reading Questions: 

Act I 



1* Why does Shaw describe Raina*s room so minutely? Does he seem paz^lcularly 
interested In the prices of the things in it, or in something they stand for? 

^ « u* edmii^ Sergius* heroic ch^gs as much as Raina and Catherine 

do? How can you tell? Wlistb does Gsbheriiie^ s ^ou kept tell you 

about juho seems -to have been pushing a Raina-Sergius marriage? 

3* Why does Catherine '•call the Austrian officers dandified, then say they are 
as clever as the officers on her side? Explain this conflict of views* 
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4. Do fiaina and her mother seem too affectionate to you? Conqpaw ^ 
the Serbian officer. Does Shaw mean us to think that Sertis are practical, whUe 

Bulgarians are overly emotional? « 

5. What social classes do the Serbian officer and reproaent 

6. Is Raina honest? Is she stupid? How about the offiw? ^ . 

that Raina has seen the world? there ways in which she shows that she has 

seen it? that she has not seen it? 

Act II 

7. Does Nicola remind ,ou of the S*bian officer? What does 
about Shaw' s opinion of the difference between being a soldier and 

8. Do you like Louka as well as you like Raina? How does Shaw make Louka 

seem more rebellious than her mistress? ^ ^ i -a-hom 

9. Compare Catherine's reaction to the news of peace with Raina s reac# 

to the Serb* s unheroic behavior. Which is funnier? Why? What does Shaw thimc 

of heroism? ^ 

10. Why is there so much fuss about washing? The barbarity of the P^ops 

was established at the beginning, so it seems unnecessary* Does the ^piasis on 
washing and its connection with Englishmen remind you of anything in the unit on 
satire? . 

11. Are you surprised at the way Catherine treats her husband when you Rnw 
she admires soldiers? \fliy isn’t Major Petkoff a big, dashing, tyrannical officer. 

12. The Petkoff s try very hard to be refined. Give two reasons for 
Catherine’s refusing to take the clothes off the bushes. Give a different reason 
for the Major’s refusing to speak quietly to servants. 

13. Is Sergius* interest in a promotion romantically heroic? 

14. How much does Shaw* s description of Sergius influence your opinion of the 
hero? How would a similar effect be produced on stage? 

15. Give two reascms why Sergius’ statement, ”1 never withdraw," is funny. 

16. Why isn’t Raina shocked when she hears Sergius call soldiering a trade? 

17. What is stuffy about Raina’ s reaction to the story of the Swiss officer’s 
escape? VJhy is this passage funny? 

18. From his talk of "the higher love," explain why Sergius might make a W)od 
soldier if he stayed in the array, (i.e., a good soldier like Raina*s Swiss.) 

19. Explain there are or are not really six ox' Sergius* Give reasons for. 
your" opinion on whether Louka is worth six of Raina, 

20. If Ijouka has the soul of a servant, who else in the play does too? 

21. What does Raina* s wish that her mother could marry Sergius tell us he 
will be like in middle-age? Isn’t it odd that Raina thinks Sergius, unlike the 
man in her bedroom, needs mothering, after the way she scolded the Swiss officer? 

22. Is Sergius as easy to shock as Raina thinks he is? What has changed 

each of them since they last met? Would Raina think better of Sergius if she knew 
all we know about him? Tell us what he will be. JLike in middle age* Tell ns who 
is spcaisering the Dainar^ergius affair, 

23. In the last part of Act II, who cutman»tnrOTtt'wh^ Does * apparent defeat 

always-accompBcny real Wh^ relation does the incident . of Bluntochlt^s 

reception to ,Shg»* nn of war? 

Act III 

24* Kotice - 4^ 7 7 bm iTy , How does it ccopare with his 

1? What do these stage directions tdl you about 
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the Petkoffs? What do they tell you about Shaw* 9 picture stage? 

25 ♦ Notice the way Raina reacts to being unmasked# What does it tell us 
about her? Do you think Shaw wants to tell us something about hc»esty in general^ 
or is this incident an unusual confusion of honesty with dishonesty? 

26# What does the scene in the library between Louka and Sergius contribute 
to the play? How did Nicola prepare the scene for these two passionately noble 
Idvera? 

27# What does Catherine* s "Many Iioukal Sergius; you are bound by your word 
to us" suggest about the origin of tlm Serj^iis-Saina romance? 

28# Why does Bluntschli^ a "good republican" wish louka "Best wishes" 

and admire her stomach in getting Sergius? 

29# Does Bluntschli*s "incurably rcaaantic disposition" under*cut Shaw*s 
earlier spoofing of romanticism, or does it ruin Bluntschli as a hero? If 
neither, how does it affect our opinion of romanticism and Bluntschli? How does 
it make Bluntschli* s marriage-in-prospect to Raina seem probably more joyful, 
more comic? How does Raina* s revelation that she planted the photo in no moment 
of puppy—love make her seem more the Bluntschli— type? 

30. What does Catherine’s giving Bluntschli the "third degree" (p# H6) before 
consenting to the maridage suggest about (1) her understanding of idiat marriage 
is; (2) her part in the Sergius-Raina betrothal? 

31. How couW Bluntschli* s comparison of his property with Sergius* wealth 
be called unfair? How could it be justified? What effect does the bidding hatre 
on Raina* s opinion of Bluntschli as a lover and husband? IVhy does she accept a 
^u^schli who is a "chocolate cream soldier" and not "the Emperor of Switzerlarkl"? 
What does Catherine want for Raina and the "Chocolate Cream Soldier" (as defined 

^ 114-115)? ^ What does Raina want for herself? Why does Catherine 

accept the one and Raina the other? Are they really different people or did the 
s^e qua^ties ^ich made Bluntschli* s father a success in trade (and so made 

Bluntschli rich) also make Bluntschli a soldier who cared more for creams than 
for bullets? 

32. Na^ three small humorous davices like the discussions of cleanliness and 
Datni^ that Shaw uses more than once in the play. Why are they funnier the 
second time they show up? 

nc signlficanoe can you find in the names "Petkoff," "Bluntschli," and . 

"Sergius"? ' ' 



Discussion Questions: I 

Sorb army led by Austrian officers and the Bulgarian 

aniy led by Russian officers? 

title add to the pla;r? Be sure to consider both meanings of 
9 title, and the significance of the pun in your discussiai, 

n tra^tionaljy an aristocratic pursuit; trade is the business of the 

social status, interests, and abilities of the Petkoffs 
and Ca^a^ Blmtschli in relation to Shaw*s view of the class system^ 

adm^es Sergiiis. Perhaps she i'las modeled herself on his pseudo- 
If^ao tiaught he^elf to indtate the heroines of novels and operas# 

possible that Loul« is 

Be TiT^r>aT.Afi resembles Bluntschli more than she does Raina. 

Be prep^ed to ^pport one of these views with evidence from the t^# 

be Switzerland," while the Petkoffs sem to 

craS^1Srl"d^^“ S;. c<»parison .of an axiato- 
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6, Compare the descriptions of Raina’s and Catherine's costiaoes vdth Blunt- 
schli's clothes. Consider both the social and the moral implicataDns of the 
constrast. 

Discussion Questions: II: Comedy and Arms and the Man ; 

The following group of discussion questions is designed not only to help you 
tmderstand Arms and the Man but to help you to begin to go about the business of 
getting at the meaning of somewhat sinilar, pertiaps older comedies, more efficient^Tf 

Comedy is a dramatic game as old as Aristophanes. The ccmiedy which you have 
just read is a quite modern one written for a modern picture stage > many 
of its devices are as old as the I3ew Comedy developed shortly after Aristophanes' 

Old Comedy vnmat out of fashion. Before you finish the unit, you'll have a chance 
to read a Roman New Comedy (Plautus' The Rope) written for a stage very like 
that on which Aristophanes* Frogs was presented. Perhaps it would be clearer 
to call New Comedy "boy-meet s-girl; boy-marries-girl" comedy. You recognize the 
formula as pretty popular in modern comic movies, musical comedies and so foHh. 

As the bromide that jokes never charxge (some 700 yeaivold jokes are still being 
told as new jokes) is net quite true and not q-*nte false, so the idea that "comedy 
never changes" is not quite true and not quite false. It has just encugh truth 
when applied to "boy-meets-girl" comedies like Shaw's^ Shakespeare's and Plautu’s* 
(those you'll read in this unit) to be worth exploring. 

1. One description of "boy-meet s-girl" comedy by the Roman critic, Danotus, says 
that a comedy is a play that ' begins' .sadly and ends happily. 

a. list the unhappy situations which you find at the beginning of Arms and the, 
Man . 

Examples; 1, The silly Serbo-Bulgarian war. 

2. Rai-na's and Catherine's dishonesty with themselves > 

3. Blunt schli's unhappy condition 
list a half dozen or so further examples, 

b. Show how each of these troubles is or is not "ended" ty the end of the play. 

2, The "boy-meet s-girl" comedy frequently has a plot in which at the beginning: 

a. Boy is about to marry wrong girlj or 

b. Bey is about to be forced to marry wrong girl; or 

c. Boy is not about to marry "no matter wiiat," 

(or vice versa for the girl) 

Discuss why, in Arms and the Man . Haina is the "wrong girl" for Sergius and 
Sergius is the "wrong boy" for Raina. Discuss why Louka is the "wrong girl" 
for Nicola, and Nicola the "vrrong man" for Louka. As part of your Raina- 
Serglus discussion, you might consider: 

1. The part which Catherine Petkoff has played in bringing about the Raina- 
Sergius betrothal. 

2. The part which opera and "literary sources" have played on forming the 
behavior and surface emotions of Raina. and 'Sergius ; the limitations of such 
aources as helps in finding the "right girl or boy." (Consider also where 
ohe ideas of "the higher love" probably came from.) 

3* Any basic differences between Raina and Sergius that would appear tc make a 
^possible that they should be right for one another. Down deep, what does 
Reina chiefly value? What does Sergius chiefly value? For Sergius , 

97-99, p. 113; for Raina, consider p, 115 (where Raina reveals 
wh^ she really in mind when she gave ^luntschli the-*Klhocolate-<!r^ 
boldier" pictAire,) 
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3* ^ plot of New Conecjy generally has t-o end with the “right boy^’ palred~wlth 
the fright girl*« How can BluntschU, a Swiss Republican and a “rwSst.'* 
be the “right bcy« for Raina, starry eyed and in love with the tTug^&xtgs of 
wmarchy as she appears to be? What does Bluntschli chiefly 

chiefly value (as we learn to know her)? Discuss the exteirt^toi^hich 
B^sch U.appeara to be the right w even in Act I. Again, hew can louka, 
fha+ itA that she is, be the right wooan for SorgiuSj posturer 

3WoceS^ln'^« against in her vor3d? VIhrt does 

wrld? S**" *’?“ Sergins chiefly rebrt. against In his 

*?%97-99, p. 303) Hew are the two kinds of rebailOion 
A- The riir.t and loidca flnalOy value atuch the same things? 

V ^ comedy often Involeee learning to escape puritanical 
other *** hand, and sisiple enimai brutishnsss on the 

lwefVe.?°/°?u^^ <^*'««« *’«• extreSw: aTiix tte Sus-Jiaina 

B«ln4~mLtLhil ^ LcrakarNicola love; (4) in the 

Jalght such an '**’®'* laeitanism does Shaw chiefly attack? Hew 

^ 1890' s? (Lo<* up "VictorianisiB'' in 

^ brutiahness in love does he attack? Itlght 

have in getti n g’ oomio prbblem idiieh the "right boy and girl" 

®»°bbror1SSfS*'^r •'®“^? f«ritanical, 

childrerie ©iaflpdlans) who have other pl^ for the 

g«t Raina aad ^etRoff pretend as her motive for wanting to 

appear (see Act I)? What is Shaw satdii»ing-here? What 

n6^H7)? What is Shaw satirising 

aWjandereta^^l? about love and marriage? What doesn*t 

^^«»ny^<*arc^^rsi^ discussing often includes a r*oster of other 

C 0 Mca^y^j[^*^^ satirised as too civilizedi 

®^»^^«re civil li f*o* n ready for love or marriage or part in a 

do these characters appear in Arms am the Man? How 

Are-ar^of^ character In Qreen Prunes? 

How? WhS S "clvlllaed" by the ea^ ttSiaiy? 

«*»o v!^1h^ !5®^ baxbarisB? What kind of 

Civil life? What ^’eg^ as necessary to msurriage a^or sensible 

J^veW-pl^ ill shF^ drunkenness, filth, boorij^mess, cynicism. 

What are the less barbp*iott? Which does he regard as . blackest? 

®®^ped f rom gix gainst society? Have both, sets of levers 

bw--Cluu^erri^^a of ba^sm ly the play^s end? 

or ‘'overwciviliaed“ the^play, are satirized, as too * 

®^«wd-age. Do any jjuch chS^J^S^^^ be cabbie of meaningful love and 
^bo puWn tfte M^? Are- .all of 

the^ “unnaaking” of Which ones aren*t? What ones are? Why is 

- * neoeaa*«nr 

e.. tfar t i barbarism he aati 

is the «»big^' • “ 

" tilme with *Hdne, womMi,...and.mang;. 

be dlf farenbv ^ these? In >diat way isould be 





most vlgOFOualyf -Are 
appeared in cciM^'frocr'tbe' 
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Night ,. Shaw makes war ridiculous without making his soldier entir^v 

li/henever coaic playwrights of earlier periods, 
Sh^espeare and Plautus aiid Shaw, have tended to portray ridiculous 

What^n^w'noh®^ E»aking war ridiculous, ^at^hange, 

soldiers attitude, does Shaw's new kind of treatment of war and 

in TheMoSS^RS^^ treatment of modem war and soldiers 

“*■ "bojwseets-girl" or New Comedy tradition 

in^h^r™,^^? ^ f servants acted as "go-betweens" 

Sd h;tw^f or people act the "go-between" bet^en Raina 

between“S=^r^rf r **^"5 BluntsehOi, between Louka and Nicola, 
role in th^M^dv^ J,® suggested by the fact that the go-between 

gmuc unles-^he se^^t group ajmost never married into the "master's" 
real^ a servant oould ^ow that the servant was somehow not 

kidmLed ^meone Of noble birth who, lost, shipwrecked, or 

person idio ia nwnv, ,-P^o®d in a servant's position. In Siaw's play, a 
Sero-ius) and i? marries into the master's group fLouka- 

f SwSs man in tS jOay^is 

Shaw' s respect for thp I'li’ i**® twist in the play siJiggest about 

7- Devices: C^dy frequent^®^S„H^®® system," for the monarchy, and so forth? 

laugh. But oOT laughter is devices for making us 

ridiculous. List ^fec^ed 'against scane^thijtig" that we find 

because; ^ ifcch you laughed (or an audience) would laugh 

Wh^t^dSs^^ch^of^^ setting was ridiculous: (slapstick, etc.) 

2 A ^ ^ scenes make fun of? 

on or whatever cbaii:“acters was exhibiting bad manners, cariying 

3. A charIctero^^,.f make to of? ^ 

fooli.3h or 3unerfic?fl? ^^^afacters was funny because he was morally so 
to of? or stupid. What does each of these scenes make 

Marriage is a s^iS^Ssti+nf people gettixig together, 
S01H6 ciopt/li oftsn ©nds with 5 and a "boy-meets-girl" comedy which has 
be the foundation of a mwriage, happy because it promises to 

social living, to or of decent, reasonable 

have to witnf^s tt^e ~Wnv “®“^ 

of social living, ki^rf^?,!-^! a series of ridiculous or laughable kinds 
roarriage or intelligent so^e^ which oould not form the basis of happy 

2* "anti-social" action does Shaw satirize 

marrying BluntsoSi^”his^to would he appear to point in 

Raina? What could Kluntsf'hi-i with 

^ a (a) as a "realist" 

’’show woman^<b> as I M L!. culture" and k 

NOTE: After you^ha^ as a wife and mcther? 

in looking into Shaw's ^gbt be interested 

f’ablan so^ety and in activities with Se 

aUy to see if what you 

"in the author's life." ^ squares with what you find 
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Composition Topics; 

and state tht^Sffe^cerbetwBait^^ *”+S^ u**** makea Shw'a dialog 
laughter. u^xierenoes between the methods he and Wilde use 

hlmiiaritierbetween t^tro*^^ datailed exaavles of 

essay. « • wellHeritten, oareftiUy organised 

on rcyil pageants^ ^to'°t?grt"aore»*f^^ eheapnees of putting 

essay supported by ^ ??? tourists. In » waOj^rgaaSed 

w ?P^°" of^Petk^s ^-****^ *' ^ ffiSdtoiSlSjSco 

Questims'J^; ® 1«»tioos in -Discusaion 

Eolith 

Md^^ “ pw^Shinrpiftr® ^ *» ass 

the ma^ pXot provide much of P^allelg between the subplot ^ 

fom of^»bov'^^^^+ Play^2r^lnT?^fi^ reason should 

**® KNuliiig hit 

lark as s^^owaan enjoyed by teen-aee popular 

vou nobleman in from apprentices off for a day»s^ 

The J Shakespeare may aiW h^ to 

of thf ohang^ai^ninSaS° 

in will hS" tto ^ "setttr^ the— 

end actSTEJ^' classroom K mu T “®®^ Shakespeare 

of the ^ ^*>e theatre the ° «« *»>eatre 

olasa^tK; problem J^^e 0^^.^"“ ^ «>e drift 

Twelfth Nirtt a« 3® aloud. One ^od mathnw*^ 

SiosiTrii^gwf?^ “ you can setti^^^^^ ^ ®tart out hy reading 
tionsl the glossar? yo" ®Sn whxle gellnpi.... ,1.«, 

olonsj and reading ai™.^ r®“y» reading nuestions. =.„» 



Elizabethan t^heftre^L^^^ ^ich Twelfth Njght milks the f 

humor is notewo^tw actor Jlayin^ resources of th 

>*ich found it mor«*rii^^^f wrote for ^t n a i1 f their 

audience wMr'h t P^oasant to laurfi »+ ^ eieire j ntudiStii an audience 

Shakespear»«8 auSSr'^ <5harlios liore^a!!^*^? **® P'“i*«’i*al, |n 

the service of moral ^ '’^~®^ ®“*i®noe which ft laughed with thte.' 

canal and nnua^S 

*BU8tter,«>d reason. i-But i?Tso ccmedr, to the 

NOTE; ««e7^* 

directions r 

'hew t«ts,(for e» 

umi aw^e,^ ^ period after ttLpectlon^. 



Eaa<1ing Questions: 
Act I 
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between SbaOcosipwe* « l^rat 8ta«e dijeotion 

mueh description provides abcnit^SrSu^ 

for your answ^,^^ sbouXd the nwsic continue? Giir» reasons 

or Blmts^“ lovers ^ Sergius' 

droMnti.*'’m^i^ before sh« tel^ us her tirothep is 

Viola? ^ ^ ^ contrast can you see being develop between Olivia and 

Name oAe'^gioil^?f2t^^nrt" °aptain give us about Orsino and Olivia? 

and II? y°^ stage scene III cn Shakespeare^s platform stage? Scon# I 

does ShatefSotLpVo: 

9 . Estim^trtorSsrtimfhas’'el^^ Olivia^ 

10. What three complicatiL^'^^^ watching the play? 

Cof ^^"^rcd by a Cc^r^Seref Shakespeare 

of wongdoteiy'’ ® when he is accused 

of Olivia's household dif service, or are the custom! 
evidence for your anw^ Petkoff's? Be able to give 

the two reSL'^Ih^othLr^%o*'y'^^^ to Olivia's. In »*at ways do 

have of him? ^ have the same opinion of her as you 

as Maria? ^ ^^11 an actress would you plan to cast 

n Act I without a reference to music in it? 

Act II 

Orsino' s love fo^OU^la! ^^at^is fOTeaS?* ^ Orsino and to ■ . 

belov^? *• IS foreshadowed by the fact that Viola's twin is 

17. Viola sayr of Olivia n ^ ' 

other oh^acters can you apply this i^4'**^* '*®” better love a dream." To iduit 

charaoter£ihfdo ^t f°*’ 8«°d Name three other 

19. Name three wavs in sense. 

20. Coanapre Maria*© and Mrivol-J^er ^ ”®^^snguineous*’ to Olivia, 

they^^^e Malvolio and like Maala? '^oby and Sir Andrew, Why do 

brtwwlop Im Scene 3 idmilar-to the 



22. What does the clown mean when he coimpares Orsino's mind to an optl? 

Is he right? Could spinstei^s, etc., mean their sad song? Could Orsino? 

23# Is Orsino 's advice to Viola admirable? Hew about her advice to him? 

2k • Maria can copy Oliiria's hand-writing, but in whose style does she 
write the letter to Malvolio? 

2|# How would you stage the eavesdropping scene on a platform stage? 

26* TiJhy does Maria ignore Sir Andrew’s and Sir Toby's proposals? What does 
the diXfeirence between her reaction and Malvolio *s reaction to the letter 
contribute to your opinicn of each? 

Act ni 



27. What has the clown said that leads Viola to think him wise? Has he seen 
through her pretense of masculinity? 

28. Why is Viola's pretense less ridiculous than Sir Andrew's taking down 
her words in order to imitate courtly behavior? After all, he is a gentleman, so 
he has a right to be courtly, doesn't he? 

29. I'Jhy does Sir Toby need to tell Sir Andrew what kind of challenge to 
write? VJhy is this complication made funnier by being placed after the other 
letter? 

30. Ccraparo the events that force Antonio and Viola to conceal themselves. 

31. Is it true that "youth is bought”? How does this opinion change your 
estimate of Olivia's character? 

32. VJhy is the challenging letter brought in immediately after we have seen 
the effects of the forged letter? 

33 • V/hat dees "Aguecheek” mean? Name the "chill” Andrew suffers, 

3U. Rank the people involved in. the "duel” according to their cowardice, 
according to their honesty, according to their absurdity. 

35. Why didn't Viola tell Antonio who she was? 

Act IV 



36. How does what the clown means when he says. "Nothing that is so is so" 
differ from what the audience might understand from this remark? 

Sebastian's desire to keep on "dreaming" class him with the 
non-realists in the play? Give evidence for your ansv/er, 

38. Apply the clown's association of madness, darkness, and ignorance to 
Malvolio, Sebastian, OUvia, Orsino, and Aguecheek. 

39. Hoes Olivia run her household as veil as Sebastian thinks she does? 

If sh© does now^ what could account for th© change? Does Sebastian^ s rescue from 
his enemies by Olivia form a basis for love and marriage connparable with Blunt- 
schli's similar rescue by Raina? 

Act V 



ho. Are you convinced that Sebastian loves Olivia? that Orsino loves Viola? 
What preparation has been made for sudden changes in attitude among the charaxd^ers? 

hi. What does Orsino* s threat to hart "Cesario" show about the Duke’s love 
for Olivia? What evidence can you produce to show that this is not part of his 
true nature? 

h2. Why is Antonio not married to some one at the end? Dlstlxiguish between^ 
the reasons he is not given a wife and the reasons Malvolio remains uzsnarrii6K|L. 

h3. Is the elewn’s position a happy one? Support your answer with quotations 
from the play. 

XI- hh* Does the fool's song that ends the play alter your opinion of the-way • 
the weddings will work out? If so, how? 
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HI. Uiscuaaicn questlona or review reading queationa, I: Claasioal ar** and 
r«ferenc68: 

/* 

/ 

Shakeapeare'a play is 'aet in a kind of ideal plaoe (or Idaai'iflMa), the 
country of Illyria. Illyria meant about aa much to ShatoMMM'a ^ 

B^a wouW to a modem audience, and aU of ShdoMspMre'a "loatl" raferancM 
hrt to london, ^Uah j^oea and groupa, not plaoe« and groupa 1* Gmaeea: 
a innj Cockney, a kind of Londoner (and a London dialect) ; 

J^tan, m En^sh sert, concentrated in Londonj Breamiat, another Engliah eect 

f^larly, the play ia aet in a kind of ideal time (pr Idee^tlme), 
are Christian nariiages, though almost every character echoes 
«mH speeches, speaks of grace, churches,., devils 

characters also refer frequently to-elasaical 

^ pre-Christian t±ms^ Ood is 

sistencv- ShA^rf^ time, etc. This apparent inconsistency, is not real incov-* 
a course, suggest that his story took -place in 

nictiires o»» contemporaries aw, in the ancient myths, 

did not tmths about nature, civility, foodness, and CkxL- They 

DW Hterarily. Thus, the stoiy of Acteon^s 

hart^^d t^n tf r. tumed..llrto a 

ized *^0 cy big (q.v., Edith Hamilton, l^hology ) was allflgoiv 

(Dia^)^wLth a meant that the man who looks' cn jwrity 

svnihoi-if* eye is tom to pieces within by his dog<<lesire&. This 

. ading o -the story is what Orsino plays oa in his so{xaad~ap0ech ..(I^ i)s 

Why so I do, the noblest that I love: 

0, xvhen mine eyee did see Olivia first, 

iu purged the air of pestilence! 

ihat instant was I turned into a hart; 

Md ny desires, like feel and cruel hounds, 

* er since pursue me. 

teS^Mm^o^I^ces^^ Oli^A ^ desires threaten to 

like dogs suSests'that That he says that his desires are 

and says he^eeks his Lblest^La^^ ^ »*hart:heart« 

his capacity to love which preserve that part of 

Thus, Orsino telirthfA^An^ "desires, Uke fell and cruel hounds^” 

his love, to show Which is wioSg Sd."J!h?S®!o2n^ 



His noblest "hart" (heart) on the run. 



———His desires in chase to kill 
the "noblest hart" 

^ d«m fr« JSrtHai 

pret the jOay: "tiuersuanojjQg of them or their^-aUegory helps, you InUr^ 

desire, his le^^oM*to*r^ve it^**c^ ??**?“ arrow was said to create wanton 
"libido." Whardoes Baaissanoe, standa for 

desire in. Olivia and that golden arrow kill all other 

_ about -^e chara^S ofSs ^^e 
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3* If lil: Taurus: Taurus or tha Bull. la a .const filiation or, si^ of ifife 

thfi'Stcny of Europa and the Bull Is most coomonljr offered in explanation of 
the Builds ascor.t to the stars, the Bull being rewarded with a place in the 
Stars for his service to Jove. Road the story; how is Taurus a papopeiraynbol. 
for. Toby and Andrew? The stars In Taurus’ constellation were generally said 
to influence men toward sensuality, lasciviousness, amiability and-drunkennosa^ 
Have T6by and Andrew been "influenced by their stars”? 

iv: "Diana’s lip is not more smooth and rubious": Diana is the goddess of 
purity. In what sense is Viola (Cesario) a Diana? Oraino opened the play by 
describing himself as Diana’s lover, Acteon. Does his description of "Cepario" 
as Diana prepare us for the end of the i^lsy? 

5- I, v: OHvia says that Malvolio is "sick of self-love." This may be a reference 

to the Kpcissus myth. Is mvoUo anything Hke Narcissus? Recall the myth 
in detail. 

6. I, v: "Mercury endue thee with leasing (lying) for thou speakest well of fools”: 
Mercury was the god of thieves and merchants, a trickster, and an allegory for 
l^oquence. How could "Mercury" (or the art of eloquence) endow one with lying? 

M being ironic or straightforward? {cf. Hymn to Hermes . Grade 7, 

^aSS. ftyles) , In what senses is Feste calling upon his patron god to 

oiess Olivia. Mercury was also the messenger of the Gods. How does that fit 



8 . 



^^y■3mcions: Who were the tfyrmidons? Could Shakespeare b punning on 
MF^dons and Mermaid? The Mermaid Tavern was a "bottle ale house" where he 

^ en J^son are said to have had witty interchanges. Does the reference 
make ^ other mind of sense? 

Fenthesilea: the chaste and warlike queen of the Amazons, eocenplum oi' 
u ^ courage. In what sense is Maria a PenthesUea? In what 
sense 13 she not? Or is Sir Toby merely making fun of Itoia’s smallness here? 
©^melancholy g^: Saturn: Saturn was the planet which was supposed 
^©laJicholy. As the planet and god of "sober people," he was 
^sdom and venerable learning. Which Saturn’s protection 

mfiiftnnWrti-trv protection of Satum-the-vdse or that of Satum-the- 

^lanoholy? Read the speech carefully. 

her luorece" : Olivia has chosen ho place the figure of 

Olivia a »»t5« ^ ber seal. Look up the story of Lucrece. In what sense is 

of lair-xo..* I In what sense not? How does Maria turn Olivia's choice 

II feigning letter to Malvolio? 

olLsiesJ rori= f Fortune mean in Maria' s feigning letter? Both are 

What do they stand for here? 

"made^un" Fand^s, Troilus and Cressida is to a classical story 

writine What ti^s. kok up the story in an account of Chaucer's • 

trauSv? co^y role did Pwdarus play in the Troilus-Cressida 

together What Piohures himself as a Pandarus bringing two coins 

in^lertlna P^darus role may he think that he is innocently pla rte g 

in letting Vio3a "Cesario" enter Olivia's house? 

and’ Jove nak)rffie°thari^"® <aivia, says "This is Jove's doing, 

is a Purit^ ® pseudonym for God- If Halmllo 

vie^s ^ "P P^itan anVor OaWJSistic 

SnoVrSe^nart^n”’ (P«d«»tinatipn). What is co«Lc in 

Ih. ^ii "L ^ assumption that God is fixing things for hiisT- 

15. ^ sL^ ® <KCtd-4SOcan? 



10 . 
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12 . 
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asfti^od them in those references; 

1. Oli-wla - Diana (I. i) 

Luerece (II, v) 

2. Orsino - Acteon (I, i) 

Saturn (II, v) 

3* Sebastian *• "Arion on a dolphina^s back*'' (I, ii) 
4* Viola - Diana (I, iv) 

5. The clovm - Mercury (I, v) 

Pandarus (III, i) 

6. Sir Toby and Andrew *• bom \uider Taurus (I, iv) 

7. MalvoliQ • Jove's friend (III, iv) 
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m-. .rn*ou»aion questions or review reeding qawtiais. It: BeligioiM «nd 
k%f4*r«nces in Twelfth Nxdit e 

A. The titles Twelfth Night was naBMid after a feast of the ohwMli 

which WAS celehrated with high festivity 111 Tha?pili^'=ttty , 

been first pEresented on twelfth Night* look up Kp^iih apy or Twelfth mipit 
in AS many reference bocdcs as you have available* See if you can find 
out what was done on the feast day and wfaatcit”:a2?Biboli»ecl* Then eea-if ' 
you find any reflections of thaowstcw .or eynibQlisA'Of the day in 'the 
play. (If the reflections seen vague^ don’t be suxfpplsed# Ofchar religious 
references in the play are more specific*) 
n* Olivia and molanoholy over deaths 

1* Act I, i: Valentine says that Olivia will be a tdoistreas*’ dedicated 
to her dead brother* s jaamory. What would a cloiatyeaa usually be 
dedicated to and how does the religious referenee sharpen our undeiv 
o the folly of Olivia* s vow to mourn? 

clown ’*catechixes** Olivia about her soriw for her 
brother, a catechism that may be read against the background of I 
' ^Corinthians XV* This chapter may help you understand IWeXfth ^O^t 
p*»ral3y. Why does the fool say that her brother* s swl is in Bell 
c^help cure her of her specious melancholy? Compare Vidals toardwro 
about her dead brother (II, ii): brother he is in JOyseiuBU** 

^ happier in the taiowledge, **Pool, I know his soul is in heavwi**i 

thought that her dead brother may have returned from 
does Malvolio, a Puritan and, supposedly, a 
p resent the li^t the fool brings to Olivia* s blackness? 

C. Sxr^oby and good Hving 

J- I, v; The clown calls Sir Toby and Maria '*Eve»s flesh'** In idiat sense 
is .Sir Toby «Eve»s flesh**? 

Andrew and Sir Toby agree that life consists of eating and 
the same scene, Toby sings ”But I will never die'* 
ftff clown says "Sir Toby, there you He*" Tuni to I Corinthians XV 
TjsA verses 32-33; also look up I«ke XII, 13-21; 

in Toby* s regarding life as consisting in eating and 
m ^ attracted to the idea that he will not 

Biblical pjassages refer to people who eat and drink 
jpi.j^eving they vdll die but have no soul; Toby says he won’t., die* 

^ his mistake more or less obvious? 
r Toby* a cut-ups are discourteous to a niece in mourning, but what 
might she have for rejecting Toby and his philosophy 
j^^^Ctely after the death of her brother? If Sir Toby says he 



b. 



t die and Olivia says she will live for the dead, who, in the 
announces a reaecmable attitucle toward. deatKV 







to ior% 



D. 



3* I. ^JuJnTr^ * *^»AeonaDJLe ATiTiiiwie, towaro oeatriT 

^oby s^a, "1^ him be the desvil, an he wi]^ I 

docti^ is Toby 

Malvolio and Ptffltantsm: ' 

I^lvolio '.'Dost thGttthink:‘ti^ 

^ ^ ••«Xae, by 

^ ^ ^ mouth*" St* Azvie ie the ao^wr 

tip IWyft draws a "cakes ^ ala" 

.and Christ* Read„the .passaga as a^ccicfMot-.on 
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JfelTolio's Puritanism, Why does tha eloWi fepiiig in St. Anne to refute 
Malvolio's Puritanism? 

2, II, iii: Maria says bluntly that Malvolio is a Puritan. Find out as 

much as you can about Puritan beliefs concerning: (a) predestination; 

(b) asceticism of all kinds; (c) the literal foUovdng of the Biblical 
proscriptions; (4) devils, witches, ■'itchcraft and demon possession. 

a. For I^alvolio's "predestinarianism" see III, iv (cf. Question 13, 
classical reference above). Why is Malvolio a ridici0.ous predesti- 
narian here? 

b. For suggestions as to the depth of Malvolio's asceticism, read II, v. 
VJhen Malvolio imagines himself married to Olivia how "puritanical" is 
his imagination? VJhat limitation in Puritanism is Shakespeare mock- 
ing? \ilhat is funny about Malvolio's constant smiling? 

c« Puritans were accused of a too literal obedience to the letter, not 
the spirit, of the Bible, How does the last part of III, iii (alter 
enter Maria) make a comment on this? What is Malvolio's Bible here, 
his "God"? (if Malvolio were really mad, what would he be mad from 
. in this scene?) 

d^ If ^glish and American Puritans were preoccupied with defying the 
devil and all of his demons and witch wards and works (remember the 
Salem witch trials), how does Malvolio's treatment in III, v and 
IV, ii make a satiric comment on this? Is Shakespeare attacking 
belief in demon possession or obsession with it? 

e. Is Malvolio's religious posture more or less ridiculous, more or 
less "Christian" than Toby's? What finally is wrong with Malvolio? 

f. ^y is Olivia apparently close to Malvolio while she grieves (cf,, 
III, iv) and less his patron when she marries? 

E. Qrsino and love melancholy 

Orsino may be said to be suffering from a severe case of puppy love; 

VJhat people in Shakespeare's time called love-melancholy. This was a kind 

of sictoess oyer not having the girl of one's dreams. It was thought to be 

cured C a) in its light stages, by laughter; (b) in its heavier stages, by 

aug er ana strong medicine; (c) in its worst stages, where it could produce 

madness and demon possession, by medicine, the ministrations of clerics, and 
divine grace, ' 



Malvolio's treatment (commitment to the madroom, exorcism, care of clergy) is 
for the worst forms of love melancholy, a melancholy which Toby 
Sivia attribute to Malvolio' s obsession with gals and, specifically, 

aaase, need this medicine? Would the medicine do 

imnv, M does the trick which Maria, the clown, and Toby play 

upon Malvolio make a satiric comment on Qrsino? 



+V, melancholy were thought to have a religious side in 

1 °i r® ! ^ comicaUy enshrined in 

religious implications in Qrsino' s address to the 
spirit of love in his first speech? Who is he addressing? What is the 
irony an this spirit's making everything cheap beside it? Might any 
spirit^ love' appropriately make everything cheap beside it? 

-2. 1 , v: Expla^ the comic implications of Olivia's treatment of Qrsino' s 

neart as a Bible (te:xb, chapter, heresy). What "God; is written there? 



o 
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Khj "hanwgy”? VJhat does Olivia racognia« abcwt Qrsino’s ly ^. ^ 

Act V, the speech before Orsino threatens to kill “Cesarie^f iJAJJCr oOff 
Orslno hijnself say that he has been worshipping and where doee , 

worship lead him in this scene? Would he be helped now b^r- IIalvoWo ® 

How do the next parts of Act V serve to make him appear cockesred to himeaii 
and so administer the ’'laughing cure’* to his fdlXles: (a) hie 
OHvlaj; (b) his ;jealou 33 r over *'Ceaario*s” success with her| (cj his-joli-' 
ingness to fight and kill for love (cf, Toby’s entrance, Act V}. 

Hj iv; Orsino, in advising Gesa^'io, says that **women are as 
TAp flowers/ Being once displ^yed^ doth fall that very hour*” 

basis, advises Cesarlo to marry a wcanan younger than himself le^ ne 
j her. I'^hat dees he seem to think marriage is for? Jtfhat 
^ytlPacle and queen of gems/ that nature pranks her ^livifl/ in that 
attract Ky j^rsino*^ soul*'? 



What does Isiah XL, 6-B, advise as an inte ll igent response to i#he 
knowledge that "flowers” will grow old and ugly? Is Orsino favori^ h^ 
noble hart or chasing hounds, Diana, or Cupid, in advising Ceaario? lcf«, 
Reading Question 23). How does Orsino* s explanation of '*woman*'ftjpassio*f 
in the same scene make his worship of Olivia comic and at the ssme^time 
explain its origins. 

4«.«X/^c4c at Viola* s speech to Olivia /j[l, v) I see you • , , • if you are he 
devil, you are fair^ and Antonio’s speech to the officer /CIH> 1''^) "How 
■*>dle an idol proves this godl/ • • • Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous 
evil/ Are empty trunks, or flourish by the devil. for furbherJUg ht on 
the relations between puppy love, idolatry, beauty and demon possessi<xn 
a. la Olivia, in any sense, the kind of idol to Orsino that Sebastian has 
been to Antonio? Has Antonio been attracted to Sebastian* s good 
features ^ virtue? Is Olivia "no good"? Is Sebastxan-.flttractad. to 
good features or virtue or both (cf., IH, v)?.^ 

In what sense is Olivia Orsino* s "devil" as she is MalvolLo's supposed 
^e? wi Hin gly or unwillingly? 

c . when Orsino takes Viola, he takes he r as <xie who has served him well 

i). Does he choose her, as she appears in the scene, -for her good 
looks or her goodness? 



Discussion Questions I; 



1. Divide the cast into three groups on the basis of the kinds of names- the .char-* 
acters have. Establish the traits of the "Belch" group, the **iflivia” group, 
ana the group with aliases. 

2. Music often is regarded as romantic. Discuss the- functions of the songs in this 
play. Consider how each comments on the action* 

3. Consider the uses of verse and prose in the play* Are the cdiaOKOO .the 

two reasonable? Wbsn'doe»~ShfiUi»«p«»c^ when vwrse? Wlw? 

4* How does the secondary plot tie in with the aristocratic TomancecM Is 

x^ally two plays? Why? How does it corament on Olivia’s **Pia?itan^ 
dencies' and on her neglect of duty; Orsino* s love melancholy and his neglect of 

duty; the place of marriage in a world of Puritans, good-time Charlies, and 
puppy-*lovers? 

proportion of innocent mistakes and intentimal^jiaceptiaK 
Affe rent in this play from that in. A rms ^ th^ , Map? What does this indicate^ 

‘ it affect" th€dr ctxidjc-vplue? 










Or*iBo, OUvia, Sir Tpby. Sir toUreif, and Marla. 

wm^e UioU and Sebastian are not? 

7* tfoee ^Olxvim^ seem older than Viola does? 

lisoWion iluestioiis Hi fwel^tfa Night ^ ^ ^ the Man ” (p* 20) 

3. question 3 to th« matcshes made at «»e end of . 

. Oraino, Sebaatian-Olivia, Toby-Maria. Cm fya atmfer the que3ti««8 as clearly 

a# yo« ccnld in the case of tons and the tfah? . ■ „ Ycmr 

A- Apply to Twelfth tH.ght question 4 frcB "Qow^ and ^ 

aneviers if&r tU'Eeadinss, "Sir Toby and good living" and Mairoiio and 

Purttasnltfai,’' may help here. , vu 4 . 1 . rs-n-nny^-an^ 

5 . Apj4y -question 6a (p. 21) to Twelfth Nigj^t . m&t parts do 
i*i, di*uukenness* boorish rusticity play ii Shakespeare’s 

does Shakespeare regard as blackest? Trace the Thsxs^v in wic« . . 
kaaclc characters, particularly Aguecheek^^ Toby and Malvc^o^ ya) expose tiwBif* 
selves as ridiculous; (b) expose one another as ridiculousj Cs) <sxpose ^ 
lirdiaticMcis in the aristocratic characters. u *i«. 

(b) Apply question 6b (p. 2l) to Twemh Might . Miere is Olivia’s mel^noiy 

first unmasked? Where Orsino’ s? Apply the rest of 6b to SSS^* 

(c) Apply 6c {p. 21) to Twelfth Night to Toby and Aguecheek. Does Shakespeape 
®^*^est that any par?"*oFl!ar or ’’the filter’s code” is ridi.culo\is . 

(d) Apply, question 6d (p. 22) to Twelfth Night . 

^ftiy do the down and Iferia, itdio respect rank, appear so sensible in this 
and 14alvolio, >dio^4oe»n*t, so ”mad"? Is this attitude also central 
in Arins gnd the Mai^ 

Seb and Viola be shown to be ’’gentle” bef<5re they can 



^nrtry Olivia and Orsino? . 

3* What is wrong Idth Aguecheek’ s ’’gentility” (he’s a knight)? What is 
‘^n^ong %dth' Malvolio* s gentility (he’s ”sad and civil”)? ; .? *• 

4. Oraino and Olivia are rulers; how does that make their marriages 

specially important and their marriage to ”gent3Le folk” (in both senses/ 
Sepscially happy? Tiy to deteindne from the play what a rwler and his 
^^’^orts as parents and overlords, were expected to do ^and know to be 
P*^ficlant and virtuous in their roles. Could Shakespeare’s seirvants 
posoese this proficiency? Does this mean that siich person* as the 
clo^, Maria, and Valentine are worthless? Gcmpare Shakespeare’s 
attitude toward the class ^ateai with Shelf’s. 

6. Apply question 7 (p. 22) to Twelfth Night . 

7 . App3y question 8 to ^Iffch mght . iSi^KiuIdLaar^^ hW ^ 

t^s <^ae*tlcm (a) Whai ridiculous foxms of society do^s .^lakeepeare satiariae? 
(b) reasonable society doe* he envisage? Are OHfia ar/d Ondno, cured of 

maia^^ cap^le of efflciient rule (cf. Act IV**V for CQliviai Act V for 
Orsino)? Do their marriages seem to look to the oregtion of a hotter kSad 
of society or to the better Ihfustioning of the old? How doe* Shdfcwpw* 
CQifipare with Shaw at this pcdnt? 



Ocmposition Topids; 



obstacles* Can the obstacles in both plays be equated witb particular 
charactar^? vdth traits ojf character? with social forces? In a well** 
organised essay, try to identify the obstacles in each pl^, then ^ccswpare. them# 
2* Write a well**organlsed eoqplanation of what Shakespeare substituted for the 
laughter Shaw iirects at parents* 

differences between renaissance and nineteenth-century staging 
Shakespeare from giving as detailed stage*fdi,rections as Shaw 
Sh^espeare compensate for this disadvantage? Which technique 
s literarily superior? Which is more effective dramatically? In answering 
^estions, use the Pelican paperback edition of Twelfth Nig)it * Other 
ecu^ions- iruiltide stage directions added long after Shakespeare^s time# 

HI* The Rope 



After Aristophanes had had his bash with comedy, satiidaing living people such 

as Eurxpades, Socrates, and Cleon, the tyrant of Athens, Old Cotaedy died a quiet 

aeatn at least on the stage. It did not, of course, lie quiet; for it came back in 

^otner safer form««*off the stage-^as Menippean satire* People went for what we may 

4-* ■thiniier fare, peril aps less astringent fare; and, eventually, a gradual 

^ New Comedy or **boy-iQ0ets-girl” cbraedy. The old 

Dio^ and thunder were gone, not the old bite. For the New Comedy also had ita 

^ ?? ”boy-meets-girl« side; but, instead of attacking speci- 

^rsrAf* ib tended to tell the satiric side of its story in a less 

-oo ^ that almost anyone who looked in the mirror of the New Comedy night 

hing of his face in it: lazy slaves, dishonest slaves, brutal slaveowners, 

women, good-time Charlies, stiff-necked parents, and avaricious 

n merchant and thief could find themselves in the NewComedy 

+Vio Comedy (written by Menander, 3C0 B.C.) has been destroyed, but 

n r ^ written by Plautus (2CX) B.C.) and Terence (150 

rfei:vi ^^® Shakespeare »s comedy, of much of Shaw’s, in- 
deed most of ”boy-meets-girl» comedy. — # 

X® quite simple. Jftich of its bang is lost in translation. It was* 
worH nifltr fast-moving verse, accompanied by music, and loaded with 

resembles Jy_Fair Lady or a Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
irAnA Y/^l1 comic devices and variations from them should be kept in 

stjMfft ^ translation you are reading includes 

st^e anrt >Aiich are not in Plautus . This translation was made for a modem 

vou^rpflrt ^ mcd^^ theatrical tastes; the stage directions may help 

Plautii^t ay> but you should remember thatTione of the sceneiy described was on 

The Idea Q^bnost exactly ^llke the Greek stage you studied in 

stock Characterpi 

1. the young girl 

2. the young man 
3» the servant 

4* the h?c,d *iaid 

5. th? (uaualOy a parent) 

the ® w ?ree(^ type such aa CluanUM) 

8. the Savedaaler MCbangldea} 

9* the braggart soldier 
priests or priestesses 

^ **'“‘®**“***»^'*®*^iia^^ 80 forth) 
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THE ROPE (RU0SNS) 

TranaXated by OleveXaiid K# . Cbaae 
from Plautus 

Acrostic Argument (Not Plaixtiuie} 

Right from the sea a fishenaan a hatper dreif^ 
Unlocked, it sho»»ed the toh:en5 of Me iiaeter’^a^^ 
Usurer she iraa, ttK>ugh serwt te iJKJCurer vile. 
Established, after shl|)ifpeck, as her father^ s ward— 
Now safe, ttemgh still unkncim* At last, his 
She weds her erstwhile lover> Plesldippus true* 



CHARAC’OTS IN THE PLAI 



AROTOEtJS, prologue, "Warder of the Bear" 

SCEPARNIO, Slaw of Uaen*mes, "Ax" 

PLESlBlPPUS, A young man, in love T,-d.th Palaestra 

UAS150KES, Arr old man, from. Athens, driven by fortune to live near Q^rens, in AfSPica 
PMAESIEA, A young woman, daughter of Da^aones, but kidnapped when a cMJhlf now es^ 

by Labrax, "Sport" ^ 

AIff!M;SCA, A young woman in the possession of labrax, "Vinette" 

P'iO ^^^^A TIA , Elderly priestess of Venus 

FIsroWIN, Poor men from. C^rene who make a meagre living by fishing along the shore 

TRAC5HAIIO, . Slave of Plesldippus, "Bull-necked" 

lABRAX, Brute and slave dealer, "Bass*^ (a voracious fish) 

4#HARMXI}ES, An old m'^n, friend of Labrax 
SLAVES, Belonging to Daemon as 

fSUPUS, Piadaerman, and slave of Daemones, "Fisher" 



the listed in the order of their appearance in the play, according to 

the*^l^^^^ is .4^id..near northern Africa, and remains the same throughout 



THE ROPE 
Prologue 

realBis of the inmortaas, of him who shidees all 
riiifl cipaann T ^ * gleaming oonstellatiOT bright; and ever in 

thH;d,^S^ r ^ here and in heaven, and fair 

♦h! love, stations us jdrout the werMr^ «rt.e 

f^eS ^“his IfWivmee, to give them aid. VbasV». 

p °f forswears his obligations, his naiMi is ,«tbwred 
on hich reotien«! the accounts. And however great his i^erlured gains, t]^a Joige 

mea^ falsely mL, iM *“* h®*^ T*? ^ 

,*+ ? ^ Knews each d^ whose heart desires the evU courses 

another colu»iS.^ntered. And the evil wreidh who hopes 

naiSt for* +h<» god has his toil for his pains. For ijcnm cares 

fr^him Ovub faith will ever find leniency 

fm him. fine word of advice then, W yourselves good, t^o keep fhith 

bkiiwfti»LifceadLfa«t^,^^ 
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Now hear the reason why I*vo come. It was the poet’s will that the town here be 
Cyrenej and here too, in a house on a farm hard by the sea, dwells Daeaones, an old 
far from his native Athens, whose exile here was through no fault of his, for his 
lifs was blameless. Rather does he suffer the penalty of a kindly hsart, his 
property lost in the service of his friends. He had a daughter once, but the wretch 
who stole her, a mere child, sold her to a vile brute , who hither brought her. And 
now a youth from Athens, sojourning hare, seeing her as she returned home from her 
music school, fell in love with her, approached her master, and for thirty minas 
bought her. And straightway he made ample deposit upon the purchase and bound the 
brut^ by an oath to complete the transfer. But that vile fellow, as one might know, 
care - nothing for plighted word or oath. 

It chanced a friend of his from Sicily, old, vicious, a man who well his own countrj> 
night betray, was visiting him. He praised the girl’s beauty, and likewise that of 
the other women in the brute^s train, and urged to take them all to Sicily, where, 
thus he declared, men were so given to pleasure that such trade as his would reap 
great profit. He gained his point. A ship was chartered and all the brute had was 
secretly placed by night upon it. To the youth who had bought, the girl, he told of 
a vow to Venus (note here her shrine) and bid him to a breakfast here; then clapped 
sail upon his ship, and cleared the harbor with his women, leaving it to others to. let 
the youth know what had befallen, liJho, seeking him at the port, found the ship far 
out at sea. 

Now I, when I saw the maiden's plight, thus stolen, brought aid to her, but ruin 
to her owner . With wintry blast I raged, and roughened all the surface of the sea. 
For know that I am Arcturus, of all the constellations none more fierce, whether at 
the rising, or when, at my course's end, in storm I hide nj? light. Look you now, both 
owner and his Sicilian friend cast forth upon the rocks, shipwrecked. But the young 
girl and a little maid, her friend, all trembling have leaped from the waves into a 
txny boat, and the flood bears them landward from the rocks, toward this very cottage, 
where dwells the old man from Athens; his cottage too, and roof have suffered from the 
storm. The slave who now comes out is his slave, and soon you shall see with your own 
eyes the youth who bought the girl. Farewell now, and may your enemies give way 
before you. 



^ct One: Scene l/ 

(SCENE: A road, leading from Gyrene and its harbor, on the right, to the sea-^shore, 
on the left. In the near bac! ;'^ c nc' Is a small area, raised slj.ghtly above the shore 
small temple of Venus facing it diagonally, on the right, and the cottage 
of DAEMONES, in a corresponding position, on the left. Between the two buildings, 
in the center, there is a clear glimpse of the sky line above the sea, extending half 
the width of the stage; the altar in front of the temple shows against the sky line. 

At the left front, flanking the side of the cottage, is thick foliage, including 
bulrushes; the temple, on the other side, is correspon dingl y flanked by rocks. It is 
thus possible for persons at the opposite sides of the stage to be visible to the 
audience, ^d yet be out of sight of each other, and of the ai^a proper. It is a 
clear morning after a hard storm, and SCEPARNIO comes out of the cottage, carrying a 
spade, ready to begin the work of the day.) 

SCEPARNIO: Ye gods! What a storm on the saa last night! And how the winds raised the 
roof! In fact, it was no mere wind, but what Euripides sent to Alcmene; for see how 
£ill the tiles are loose or gone: the storm has made windows to let in light! 

^ct One: Scene 27 

(Enter, from the right PLESIDIPFU3 with three friends.) 
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PIESIDIPPUS: I have brought you from your affairs, and yet have failed in what I 
sought: the dealer we couldn’t catch at the harbor. But I could not bear to lose 
icy hopes through lack of effort and so have kept you with me all this while« I want 
now to Tilsit this shrine of Venus, where he said he had a vow to pay. 

SCEPARNIO: If I’m wise. I’ll be getting this confounded clay dug. 

PLKSTBUPFUS : Somebody's talking here. 

(Enter DAEMCMIS, from cottage.) 



DAEMONES: Hello, Scepamio! 

SCEPARNIO: liJho'G calling? 

DAEMONES: The man who paid for you. 

SCEPARNIO: Hta! You’ll be calling me your slave next, Daeoones. 

DAEMONES: Well, we shall need a lot of clay, so dig the earth up thoroughly. I 
see the whole house will have to be patched over . , . hm! ’’whole" is good; it’s all 



jKf.^SIDIPPUS V (advancing) : Good morning, good father*— and to both of you. 

mHl«)NES: Good moi'nlng, sir. 

^ ^ or a w^Jian, to be calling him father? 

temiPPOS: Why, I am a man. 

Then go look for another father. 

DAEMONES; I did have a daughter once, you see, but I lost her when she was young; 
I never had a son. 



P^IDIPPUS: Put the gods vrill surely give you — 

bO^ARNlO (interrupting, to PIESIDIPPUS): ‘ Vfell, if you ask me, they»H surely give 

j devil for coining here, whoever you are, to trouble those who’ve got tixiubles 
of their own. 

PIESIDIPPUS: Do you live here? 

PT^rnr^^* know for? Looking up places to rob? 

• ^f^^^TPPUS: That slave of yours must be a privileged character, to talk so much 
^ master, and to address a gentleman so uncivilly. 

bCEPARNIO: And you must be a bold, nervy fellow, to be butting into other people’s 
houses, where no one owes you anything. 

quiet, Scepamio, IVhat is it you wish, young man? 

i^ipiPFUS: V7ell first, a curse on this fellcw for nvot letting his master get in 

a wo 4.xrst^ ^But, if it is not too much trouble, -I should like to ask you a few 
questions » - " 



although you find me in the midst of work. 

"•;^Ye£ir. don’t vou so down to the marsh instead while the weather’s 

thatwi me nouse? 

PLF«?TnTp4TQ? PIESIDIPPUS) If I can be of assistance, let me know. 

mir.iv 1 “tell me whether you have seen a rascally looking chap, with 

^ scoundrel. 

unhappy Hfe.^ breed, and it's thanks to such that I lead an 

nf ®san here— a man who was bringing two women with him to the shrine 

nSn^TPo® ^ sacrifice either' yesterday or today. 

and it vioniH not. I’ve seen no one sacrificing here for several. days, 

at the be impossible to do so without ny knowledge. For they are always asking 

PIESTDTPPitq. ^ utensils and well belonged to Venus and not to me. 

DAEMOWFq. i\T*+ P^^ounce death sentence upon me by those words. 

am concerned ^ happily as you wish, as^ far as I 

rounds of the temples to get your belly full, 
wny Qon’t you have your meals served at home? 
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DAEMONES: Perhaps you*ve been invited here to a breakfast, and he who invited you 
hasn’t come? 

PLESIDIPFUSt Exactly. 

SGEPARNIO: There’s no harm, then, in your going home vdthout breakfast. Tou ought 
to pray to Ceres rather than to Venus; for she gives you grub, and Venus only love. 

PLESIDIPPUS (to his friends) : That scoundrel, labrax, has fooled me shameflLUy. 

DAEMONES; ^y the gods I Scepamio, what’ a that down by the shore? 

SGEPARNIO;- That’s a party invited to a farewell breakfast, I should say. 

DAEMC^IES: How so? 

SGEPARNIO: Because they took their bath after dinner yesterday, a sea-bath that is, 
and so are ready for lunch today. 

DAEMONES; Their ship has been wrecked on the sea. 

SGEPARNIO: That’s true; but so has our house been wrecked on land, by Jove, and the 
roof too. 

DAMONES: Ah, poor creatures! See how they swim from the wreck! 

PLESIDIPPUS: liJhere are they, pray? 

DAEMONES; Off here to the right, along the shore. 

PLESIDIPPUS: I see. (To his friends) Come one. I hope the man we’re looking for 
is there, curse him. (To the others) And you, farewell. 

^ (Exeunt PLESIDIPPUS and friends, to the right.) 

SGEPARNIO: We can fare. wdEL without any help from you. But holy Palaemon, partner of 
Neptune and Hercules, what a sight! 

DAEMONES: What do you see? 

SGEPARNIO: Two women sitting alone in a little skiff. How the poor things are 
tossed about! . . . Good! good! that’s fine! The waves have driven the boat off 
the rocks towards the shore; a pilot couldn’t have done better. I never saw the sea 
so high; but they're safe, if they escape the breakers. . . . Now, now’s the danger. 
One of them is overboard, but she's in shallow water, and will easily get out. Oh, 
great! Did you see how the waves washed her out? But she’s up and coining this way. 
It's all right now. But the other has Jumped from the boat. She's so fri^tened, • 
she’s down on her knees in the waves. Wo, she’s safe now, and out of the water. 

There, she is safe on the shore. . . . But she’s turning now towards the right, to 
sure death. Oh, she’ll be lost there. 

DAEMONES: Well, that's no concern of yours. 

SGEPARNIO: If she falls down on those rocks where she’s headed, it will be the 
last of her wanderings. 

DAEMONES: See here, Scepamio •’f you’re going to have your dinner at their 
expense this evening, it’s all right to worry about them; but if you eat here, I want 
you to get to work. 

SGEPARNIO: All right; that’s a fair demand. 

DAEMONES: Follow me then, 

SGEPARNIO: I’m coming. (Exeunt DAEMONES and SGEPARNIO into cottage.) 

^ct One: Scene ^7 

(Enter PALAESTRA, by the road from the left. She is wet and exhausted, after ‘ 
having been shipwrecked, and unable to go farther, stops at the extreme left of stage, 
out of sight of the ter%le area. She sings plaint ively^) 

PALAESTRA: Ah, hew much more bitter is life than the tales men weave about it. 

And here am I, left like this (looks at her dress);, in terror, cast upon an unknown 
shore, at the will of heaven. Was it for this I was bom? Is this the reward of a 
life without offense? If in piety to parents or to gods I have been lacking, this 
would be no injustice. But if exactly in this I have been most careful, then you are 
wrong, inBiortcls, and most unfair. For how will you repay hereafter the Ampi.ous, if 
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sc you honor “the innoconti? I should not fed so sorry for ny self, if eitbdr ny 
parents or I were to blame. But it’s ny vile master, and his impiety, that have got 
me into this trouble. Vfell, he has lost everything, his ship included; I am the last 
remains of his fortune. She who was with me on the boat is gone; I am alone. If 
only she were left, it would not be so haird. Vlhere sh a l l I turn for help? Alone, ty 
lone 3 y sea and rocks, meeting no one, what I wear ny only fortune; no roof, no food, 
why should I hope to live? Will there be no one who lives nearby to show me a road 
or pathway out, to relieve me from iiy uncertainties? Cold, and fear, and all 
distractions overwhelm me. Wy poor parents, you knew not how wretched is your 
daughter-*-in vain bom free; for hoi'f am I other than slave, or of what help have I 
ever been to you? (She sinks down exhausted.) 

/Act One: Scene Q 

(Enter, from the right, AflPEUSCA, in the same state of exhaustion as PALAESTRA. 
She has climbed the bluff on the other side of the temple, and stops before 
catching sight of the area.) 

AMPEIISCAi! ll/hat better can I do than end it all with death? So wretched I am, 30 
consumed by einxiety! I care no longer to live; I have no hope. All the shore along 
I have searched, and the undergrowth; calling, looking, listening; but no trace of 
her. And thcjre is none to ask, and I know not where to turn. There never was desert 
so deserted eis this spot. And yet, if she lives, while I live, I shall never stop 
until I find her. 

PALAESTRA (rising): VJhose voice is that so near? I am afraid. 

AMPELISCA: Who’s speaking there? 

PALAESTRA: Oh, dear hope, do not forsake me. 

AMPELESCA: Away from me, fear! 

PALAESTRA: It's surely a woman's voice. 

AMPELISCA: It’s a woman; it’s a woman speaking. 

PALAESTRA: Can it be Ampelisca? 

AMPELISCA: Oh, is it you. Palaestra? 

PALAESTRA: Why don't I call out her name? (She calls.) Ampelisca! 

AMPELISCA: Who is it? 

PALAESTRA: It's I, Palaestra. 

AMPELISCA: Oh, where are you? 

PALAESTRA: Alas, I am in deep trouble - 

AJIFEIISCA: In that I am ^^rith you, but I long to see you. 

PALAESTRA: That is my one too. 

AMPELISCA: Then let our voices lead our steps. . . . Now where are you? 

PALAESTRA: Here; come over to me. 

AMPELISCA: Hovr eagerly I come. (Crosses quickly over to PAIAESTRA.) 

PALAESTRA (almost too overcome to stand): Your hand! 

AI^iPELISCA: Take it. 

PALAESTRA: Tell me; is it you, and alive? 

AMPELISCA: At last I have the i/ill to live, now that I can hold you — or do I hold 
you? Take me to youi» arms. tJy only hope for life is the comfort you give me. 

PALAESTRA; How quick you are to outstrip me; yourwords speak all my thought. 

Now we have only to leave this place. 

AMPELISCA: But how? By what path? 

PALAESTRA: We’ll follow the shore. 

iVMPELISCA: I’ll follovj- you anyi'ihere. Shall we go as we are, xd.th our clothing 
drenched? 

PALAESTRA: We shall endure what we must. But do see there, my dear Ampelisca! 

AMPELISCA: What? 

PALAESTRA: Don't you see the shrine? 

AMPEUSGA: Vlhere? 
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. PALAESTRA: Back, to the right, 

AMPEIISCA: I se«-^ place worthy of the gods* 

PALAESTRA: Some one must live near byj it's such a chamdng spot. (They advance 
supplicatingly to the altar, by vMch they kneel.) To this <livlnity, whoever he be, 

I pray for help from their troubles, for two poor women in want and despair- 

^ct One: Scene ^ 

(Enter PTOLEMOCRATIA, aged priestess of Venus, from temple.) 

PTOLEMOCRATIA: VJho asks a boon here of ay patron goddess? I heard the voice of 
srupplication. They entreat a patron kind and indulgent, vho does not grudge her favors*. 
PALAESTRA: We give you greetings, mother. 

PTOLEMOCRATIA; Ify greetings to you, maidens; and whence come ye in your dripping 
weeds, so dismally clad? 

PALAESiniA; Prom the sea nearby; but far away is the port from which we sailed. 
PTOLEMOCRATIA: You journeyed then over the darkling paths of ocean on the sea<^ 
swung wooden steed? 

PALAESTRA; Yes, mother. 

PTOLEMOCRATIA: It is scarce seendy to approach the shrine as you are, without 
white garments or victims. 

PALAESTM: I pray you, where should we, but lately cast up from the sea, find 
victims? (They embrace the priestess' knees.) Behold, We who clasp your knees are 
strangers in an unknown land, hopeless, and in want; we pray for protection azxi 
shelter. Take pity on those who need it; we have lost our all, our goods, our homes, 
/our hope even. 

PTOL01OCRATIA: Do not kneel; give me your hands. No one ever had a heart more 
compassionate than mine. But you will find me poor, "My service of Venus here does 
not give me enought to support life. 

AMPELESCA; This is a shrine of Venus, then? 

PTOLEMOCRATIA: It is, and I am her priestess. But all I have is at ycsur service. 
Come with me. 

PALAESTRA: You honor us most generously, mother. 

PTOLEMOCRATIA: It is ny duty. (Exeunt all into temple) 

^ct Two: Scene l7 

(Enter three PISHEIRIffiN from the right, roughly clad, cariying rod and line. They 
chant their chorus in unison, as they step about the stage.) 

FISHERMEN; In all ways poor folk have a sorry lot. 

Especially they who lack both trade and skill. 

The little that they have must them content. 

Take us — from our equipment you can tell 
How poor we are— these hooks and lines our all. 

For wrestling and gymnastics we have this: 

To exercise the while we fish the sea. 

Sea-urchins, limpets, star-fish, mussels, shells. 

Sea-nettles, fluted scallops, xvith our hands 
We catch, and frcm the rocks too cast our lines. 

CXir 3^rder is the sea, but when unkind 

He gives no catch, ourselves, well cleaned and salt. 

Are all the catch v/e carry sadly home. 

While tired and supperless to bed we go. 

Small hope for us today; the sea's too rough; 

We've dined already, should we find no clams. 

Our Lady Venus we'll now beg for..aid. 




(They approach the shrine and pray.) 

/Act Twol Scene 2/ 

(Enter TRACHALIO from right.) 



TRACHALIO: I*ve been careful not to pass my master on the way, for when I left a 

little while ago, he said he would stop at the harbor, and that I should meet him 
here at the temple of Venus. (Sees the FISHEEMN.) But good luck! here*s a chance 
to askj I'll speak to these fellows. Good day to you, thieves of the sea, Messrs. 
Hooker and Shelly! How fare you, or, since you have no fare, how starve you, com- 
rades of the empty gut? 

FISHERMEN; We fare as our calling allows— hungor, thirst, and false hopes, 
fisherman's luck, 

TRACHALIO; Have you seen, while standing about here, a bold, determined young 
chap, with a ruddy countenance? 

FISHERMEN; There's been no one here like that, we know. 

TRACHALIO; Vfell then, have you seen a frowning, big-bellied old Silenus, hobbling 
about on a stick; with a bald forehead and twisted eyebrows? a cheating, scoundrally, 
vicious-looking devil, a plague of gods and men; with a couple of pretty girls with 
him? 



FISHERMEN; 
of Venus, 
TRACHALIO; 
FISHERMEN: 
TRACHALIO 



A man of such character would better go to the gallows than to a temple 



But have you seen him? 

He's not been here. (Going) Well, good day to you. 

Good bye (Exeunt FISHERMEN.) That's what I thought. I always suspect- 
ed him. The rascally dealer has fooled us, and cleared out. He's sailed away with 
his women. I'm a wizard, I am. Didn't I say so all along? And then invited us her) 
^.o breakfast, the cheat! I might as well wait now until the master comes. But per- 
haps the priestess will know something more. I'll go in and find out. 



^ct Two; Scene ^ 
(Enter AM^ELISCA; she tallcs back into the temple.) 



AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 



master, Plesidippus? 



Yes, I understand — ^to knock at the cottage next door and ask for water. 
Now whose voice is that? 

Who's that man talking there? * 

Is that Ampelisca coming out of the temple? 

Why, that's surely Plesidippus' man, Trachalio. 

It is. 

Of course it is; welcome Trachalio. 

Well, well, Ampelisca, what are you doing here? 

I'm passing most unhappily what should be my time of happiness. 

Don't say that; it will bring bad luck. 

^ we are wise, we admit the truth. But tell me please, where is your 



TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 



the breakfast be ready? 



As if he were not there with you! 

Faith, he is not; he hasn't been here. 

He hasn't? 

It's the truth you're speaking. 

That wouldn't be like me, would it, Ampelisca? But I say, when will 



AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 

AMPELISCA 

TRACHALIO 



sacrifice and breakfast. 



What breakfast, pray? 

Aren't you sacrificing here? 

You're dreaming. 

Your master, Labrax, certainly invited my luaster, Plesidippus, to 
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JIMPELISCA! 
of business, 
TRACHALIO: 
AMPELISCA; 
TRACHAIIO: 
AMPELISCA: 



ERIC 



Now, isn't that like him? To cheat both gods and men is in his line 

Neither you r.or your master is sacrificing here? 

Right you are I 

Then what are you doing here? 

^ We have suffered many miofortunes and been in great danger and fear 

of our lives, and in our need we were welcomed by the priestess, Palaestra and I, 
TRACHAIIO: Is Palaestra here, the girl ray master loves? 

AMPELISCA: Certainly^ . 

TRACHALIO: Oh, that’s good newsj my dear Anpelisca, that's aplendid. But tell 

me about your hard luck. 

AMPELISCA: Our ship was wrecked by the storm last night, Trachalio, 

TRACHALIO: What ship: What are you talking about? 

AMPELISCA: Haven't you heard how Labrax tried to carry us off secretly to 

Sicily, along with all his property? And now he's lost everything* 

TRACHALIO: Good boy, Neptune! I always said you were a fine dicer; that was a 

master throw; you’ve dished the dealer. But where is he? 

J!®?? drunk, I think. Too many drinks of sea water last night. 
IRACHALIO: Well, he didn't choose the drink, if there was water in it. 

pe sea, your words are a real treat; what a dear you are! But how did you and 
Palaestra escape? 

thP Although MB Mere terribly Sfraid, we jumped into 

the T-oTie . making for the rocks, and quickly untied 

here trth^rteh? £'^S‘'tened to do anything. The stom drove our boat off 

t^s ® '■““S’* night, in the greatest dis- 

THACHATTn^ ^ ^St drove us ashore; mb Mere nearly dead, I can tell you. 

insnector when he 00^^’ j *''® ®®® ®®Ptnne is some market 

^AMPETT^r!^ *^p ® 3 tarted~he throws out any goods he doesn't like. 

b® impudent. 

dealer would be actiS that wav^T?Mnk Tnf?'+^ told you so! I knew the slave 
prophet. ^ ^ think I'll let my hair grow, and set up for a 

getting ^ay?^* W^ell, if you knew so much, why didn't you and your master prevent his 

What should he have done? 

night. Button done? He should have been on the watch day and 
TRACHALIO Twhat do^you waS^ measure of his regard for her. 

AMPELISCA; It’s clear enough, 

sharply he^atches^ou+^^h^ ® goes to the bathhouse, no matter how 

Venus, in tears, i^^to the temple; you'll find her sitting by the statue of 

crying for? 

identification *bv which^she^w^* ^ little caket containing the tokens of 

this from her and now sh(^>« 'to find her father. The dealer had taken 

thf o'Sket? " distressed. 

make furf^e^shoStta'^t ftnd Sr^fatoer!!* luggage, Just to 

should be^Se! ^ scurvy trick, to try to keep in slavery a girl idio by rights 

tetACHaiO" the bottom, along with all his gold and silver. 

8°"® “ this time and got it. 

S^o: ®*'® ® ®° ^t's the loss of her tokens. 

herself T®®®" consoling her. She shouldn't distress 

n rseii so, tMjngs are always happenirrg to people beyond their expectations. 
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^JW|MSCA; And on the other hand, so many people indulge in false hopes. 

Tnn The more need then of keeping up your spirits in the face of troubles. 

^ ^ unless you've something else in adnd. 

Go; I'll meanwhile get the water frcm the houee here, as the prlostese 
jashod. (JJ^t IRACHAIIO into temple.) She said they would give it, if I asked in 

never was a woman who deserved better of gods and men. How sweetly 
4 4 ^^!. *5^ generously she received us, like daughteroi and we were so destitute, 

^ frightened. And then the way she tucked up her drass and warmed • - 

® bath! I must not keep her waiting; it's hij^ time to get the 

I* cottage.) Hello, is there any one at hcma? Won't some 

one come to the door? ... Is anyone coming out? 



^ct Two: Scene ^7 



(Enter SCEPARNIO from cottage.) 



battering in the door? 

AMPEUSCA; It is I. 

i ^ a Ukeiy wench! 

^®MSCA: Good day to you, young man. 

A^T?S?‘ t lady. 

I coming to your house. 

this lnr^T»n•^T^2 i^Pyally, if j/cu'd only cone a little later; I’m busy 

There’s a dfar!^^ a' pretty baggage it is! (Chucking her under the chin) 

^ i£ yo" please. 

complexion I ® i?''®~* twinkle in the eye, too. A sweet confection— 

AMPEIISGA- Tim ’ figure! and a classy little mouth, to top it off! 

sS^S: f - ^^® young man; kindly keep your hands off. 

AMm^A^ *'^®® * ®"®®'^ eirl is surely not amiss, 

that later nerhans w?in '”e”y.P*‘enks now, if you please; there will be time for 

SCEWHNIo" Ym ^ leej*^' S at me what 1 want. (Holds out her pitcher.) 

aS^pa: It ’ ^ ®?® ^®^ 'y looking at me what I want. 

SCEPARNIO: But ' ®® ®®^ water from your house, 

a drop will you get 1 w^+® *2*’®’ don't beg very prettily, not 

will not come withoilt rare ”®^’ ®®™“ ^*’® *®*®' 

^^SlO: AjS whv^dn ° ''oold gi''^ to another? 

a bit of encouragement? ^ ^ neiuse to ^ ,ve what any friend would give to anotheiw 

you want . 

never be said a iady’^ioved^TC^'’-:^^®*’^^™'’’' ®*«11 

AMPEUSCAi WhW shall Tsa!*.. th'^ As^ok dirwtl,. (Eait into house.) 

the sea.) Ah me, how I shudder staying so 1<^ (Looks toward 

shore? Alas, ny m^er ^rL what's that on the 

of the sea, both of them’ ThAY.li ^ Sicilian friend, whooi X thought at the bottcm 
Tin 4 .* Cl t,hem. There’s more trouble in sfjQ're -Pat* ii« nrttjp 4-Vi«kv^ 



ti? trouble in store for us now than we thought. 

before, the^ vOlUiii 4¥^a"ar^ Y® take._pefuge at the altar 

carries us off. Run, Ampelisca; the crisisLJla^-hand. 






/Kct Two: Scene ^ 
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SCEPARNIO: God, I never knew 

it came up easy, IVhat a devil of a fellow I am, to start this love affair 
today I Here's your water, dearie; I want you to take it prettily, as I give it 
to you, so that I'll be pleased with you .... Where is the jade? Come nov, 
take the water, please. Where are you? By Jove, she must be in love with me! 
the little witch wants to play peek-a-boo. I say, where are you? Won't you be 
taking tha water now? You're pretending veiy nicely to be afraid of me; but 
seriously, will you please take the pitcher? Where in the world is she? ^y 
Jove, I can't see her anywhere; she's making fun of me. I'll just set this 
pitcher down in the middle of the road. But what if it should be stolen? It's 
sacred to Venus. That would get me into a pretty pickle. I'm afraid it's a f 
frame-up to get me caught with stolen goods. I'd get a proper jail sentence, if 
I were seen with it. The inscription on it would give me away. I'll just go up 
to the door and call the priestess out, and let her take it. (Calls aloud.) If 
you please, Ptolemocratia! Will you take your pitcher, left with me by scxne 
woman fran the temple? Oh, I'll have to go in with it. I've found a job with 
a vengeance, if I've even got to carry their water to them. (Exit into temple.) 

/Act Two: Scene 6/ 

(Enter, from the left, LABRAX, followed by CHARMIDES, wet and shivering.) 

LABRAX: If you want to be a beggar and down on your luck, just trust your- 

self to Neptune; after a mixup with him you will look like this. (Looks at his 
clothing.) ^ Jove, Liberty, you were a bright lass, never to set foot on ship 
with your pal, Hercules. But where's that friend of mine who played the devil 
with me so? Here he comes. 

CHARMIDES: Where in the deuce are you going in such a hurry, Labrax? This 

pace is too swift for me. 

LABRAX: I wish you'd been hanged in Sicily before I ever set eyes on you. 

All this trouble comes from you, 

CHARMDES; I wish the day you were bringing me to your house, I had slept 
in jail instead. I hope to heaven that after this, all your guests will be like 
yourself; it's no place for an honest man. 

LABRAX: It was Bad Luck I had for a guest, when you came. I was a cursed 
fool when I listened to you. Why did we go away, or get on the ship, where I 
lost all I had— and more, too? 

CHARMIDES: Any ship would sink that carried a rogue like you, and your 

rogue's fortune, 

LABRAX: You got me in bad with your flatteries, 

CHARMIDES: That last dinner I had with you was worse than the one served 

up to Thyestes. 

LABRAX: (coughing): I feel sick myself; hold my head, will you? 

CHARMIDES: I hope you'll cough your lungs up. 



o 
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LABRAX; 0 Palaestra, Ampelisca, "where are you? 

CKARMIDES; They're food for the fishes at the present moment, 

LABRAX: It's your fault I'm a beggar*; it's all from listening to you and 

your big lies. 

CHARMIDES: I'll just return that advice; go to the devil yourself, 

LABRAX: Was there ever a man had worse luck than I? 

CHARMIDES; I have; much worse, 

LABRAX: How do you make that out? 

CHARMIDES: Because you deserve it, and I do not, 

LABRAX; (going up to bulrushes growing near); 0 enviable, water-shedding 
bulrush, I would I were as dry as you! 

CHARMIDES (his teeth chattering); Brr! I'm trembling for a skirmish; even 
my words are jumping about. 

LABRAX; Yes, confound it, Neptune does run a cold bathjjouse* With all my 
clothes on I'm cold. 

CHARMIDES; He doesn't even serve hot drinks when you go out; nothing but 
ice water, 

LABRAX: Lucky fellows, "these blacksmiths; they've always got a fire, 

uHARMIDES; Well, I'd like to be a duck myself, so as to be dry after coming 
out of the water. 

LABRAX: I think I'll go to the country fairs and hire out as an ogre, 

CHARMIDES; Why so? 

LABRAX; Because I'd need no hinge to work my jaws; my chattering teeth would 
do it, 

CHARMIDES ; Do you know, I deserved to be cleaned out in this deal. 

LABRAX; Why? 

CHARMIDES; For daring to get into a boat with a Jonah like you; you're 
enough to stir up any sea, 

LABRAX; It all came from listening to you. Didn't you premise me that a 
man could pile up wealth there in my business? 

CHARMIDES: Did you expect, like a greedy shark, to swallow up the whole 

island of Sicily? 
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LABRAX; Well, I*d like to know what shark swallowed up my hamper, with all 
my gold and silver stored away in it, 

CHARMIDES: Probably the same one that got mine, with a purse full of money. 

LABRAX: All I*ve got left is this one shirt and cloak. Oh, me! 

CHARMIDES: Well, I*m your partner in that, on even shares. 

LABRAX: If I could at least have saved my girls, there *d be some hope. If 

I ever meet that chap Plesidippus, who gave me part payment for Palaestra, I'll 
catch it. Oh-h-h! 

CHAIMIDES: What are you crying about? As long as you've a tongue in your 

head, you'll never get caught. 

/Act Two: Scene 7/ 

(Enter SCEPARNIO fr‘om temple.) 

SCEPARNIO: What a to-do is this? with two young women in the temple weeping, 

and clasping the statue of the goddess, frightened out of their wits at somebody 
or other; shipwrecked last night, and cast upoon the shore today, they say. 

LABRAX: Look here, young man, where are those two young women you are 

talking about? 

SCEPARNIO: In the temple, 

LABRAX: How many are there? 

SCEPARNIO: As many as you and I together would make, 

LABRAX; They surely are mine. 

SCEPARNIO; I surely don't know anything about that. 

LABRAX: What do they look like? 

SCEPARIJIO; Not half bad; I could love either one of them, if I were drunk. 

LABRAX: They're certainly the girls, aren't they? 

SCEPARNIO: I know you're certainly a bore. Go and see them, if you wish. 

LABRAX: My dear Charmides, those women of mine must be here, 

CHARMIDES: A plague on you, whether they are or not, 

LABPJDC: I'll break into the temple. (Exit into temple.) 

CHARMIDES: I wish you would break into jail instead, (To SCEPARNIO) I say, 

friend, could you give me a place to sleep? 
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aCEPARNIO: Sure! sleep anywhere here; it*s a public road. 



CHARMIDES: But see how wet my clothes arfe; can*t you take me into the house 

and give me others, while mine are drying out? 

SCEPARNIOs Take this covering of mine; that*s all I nned to keep dry. If 
you want, I*U give you this. When i*ve got it on, the rain can*t touch me. 

Just give me your clothes and 1*11 have them dried out. 

CHARMIDES: See here, because I*ve been cleaned out by the sea, do you want 
to clean me out again on land? 

SCEPARNIO (angrily): I don*t care whether you are cleaned out or steamed 

^ crust you with a penny, unless I had good security. Freef^e or 

?No«ffh ^ care, I haven *t any use for foreigners anyway. 

*Nough said, (exit into cottage.) 

moment I . . . He*s no more sense of pity than a slave 
araver. But why do I stand around in these cursed wet clothes? 1*11 go into 

^ unwillingly last night. Like 

^e of the Greek ^nes, we*ve had salt water poured into us, enough in fact to 
g t us well diluted. If Neptune had treated us to one more drink, we*d be dead 
drunk now; it was with difficulty we got home from that spree at all Now I'll 
go and see what my friend the brute is up to. (Exit into temple. ) 

/Act Three; Scene 1/ 

(Enter DAEMONES from cottage.) 

® plaything of the gods we men are! not even in our sleep 
+ give us peace. That was an uncanny dream I had last night— an ape 
climb up to a swallow's nest; and when the beast was unable to reach 
+v!f t 1 ?* coming to me and demanding a ladder, Ihen I remember my reoly: that 

ham descended frm Philomela, of Attica, and that I ^d'nLer 

mp anH <.= 11 *^ compatriots. How fierce the beast became and seemed to threaten 
^ ^ becoidng suddenly angry, I seemed to 

pan!+ naddle and thrust the vile beast into chains. But I 

wonder! ^ 

/Act Three: Scene 2/ 

(Enter TRACHAHO, b&stily, from temple.) 

a-iri Cyrene, farmers hereabout, neighbors, I beg you to bring 

otieiiv vri confound villainy. Show that the power of the notori- 

of greater than that of the innocent. Make an example 

her^+b^« mo ^ a premium on modesty. Prove that law is of more value 

“y voice, hasten to 
ihose who have entrusted their 
Servant, Choke to death wrong and 

aggression before they lay hold upon you. 

DAEI40NES: What's the trouble here? 
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TRACHALIO (running up to him): By your knees, whinh I embrace, I implore 

you, good father, whoever you are— - 

DAEMCNES: Let go my knees, and tell me what this uproar means, 

TRACHALIO: —and entreat you, and beg you, as you hope this year for a good 

asafetida and silph, and for the safe arrival of your exports at Capua, 
and for freedcan from sore eyes— ^ t' f , 

DAEMONES : Are you crazy? 

TRACHALIO: —and for plenty of silph seed, be willing, aged sir, to grant 

my request, o > o 

DAEMONES: And I beg of you, by your legs and ankles, and by this back of 

yours, as you hope for a large harvest of rods upon it, and for a generous crop 

of punishments this year, tell me the meaning of ail this commotion you are 
raising, 

TRACHALIO: liJhy do you speak so harshly, when I hoped for fair words only 

from you? 

DAEMONES: On the contrary, I speak you fair, since I wish for you what you 



TRACHALIO: Then please attend to this matter, 

DAEMONES: l^hat it it? 

TRACHALIO: There are two women inside who are innocent of all wrong and 

need your Contrary to law and justice, they are being infamously handled 

in the temple of Venus; and the pjriestess is no less shamefully mistreated. 

DAEMO^: Who would dare offer violence to her? But tell me who the women 

are, and the wrong done them, 

IRACHALIO; Just listen: they were clasping the very statue of the goddess - 

and this man has the audacity to take them away forcibly; and they both really 
should be free wanen, 

DAEMONES: Who is it, who so defies the gods? 

TRAuH^IO: A cheat, a rogue, a murderer, a law-breaker without sense of 

shame or honor, a perjured scoundrel— in short, to describe him in one word, 
a procurer, ^ 



DAEMONES: 

TRACHALIO: 

DAEMONES : 
Come out there 



A man like that deserves the severest punishment. 

Yes, and he choked the priestess too. 

Well, by Jove, he*ll pay for it. (Calls his slaves out of cottager) 
y Turbalio, Sparax! Where are you? 



TRACHALIO: Now go in and help them. 



DAMONES; Don*t let me have to call you again. (Enter huge slaves fran 
cottage.) Follow me. 

TRACHAUOi Have them smash his eyes in as the cooks do cuttlefish. 

DAEMONES: Drag him out by the legs like a butchered hog. (Exeunt DAEMONES 

and slaves into temple. ) 

TRACHALIO: I hear a racket; they're landing with their fists. I hope they 

knock the scoundrel's teeth out. But here are the wcanen running out, scared to 
death. 



/Act Three: Scene 3/ 

(Enter PALAESTRA and AMPELISCA, in great fear, from temple.) 



PALAESTRA: Now we are utterly lost; there is no help for us. All hope of 

safety has disappeared, and in our fright we know not where to turn. What out- 
rage we have suffered from this vile master of ours, who has shamefully mal- 
treated the priestess and dragged us fron the very statue of the goddess. We 
can endure no more; death is the only resort from such misery. 

TRACHALIO: This is sad language; I must try to console them. Palaestra! 

PALAESTRA: Who calls? Who is it? 



TRACHALIO: Ampelisca! 

AMPELISCA: Who's that? Who's calling me? 
TRACHALIO: Look and see. 



PALAESTRA; 0 Trachalio, you are our only hope. 

TRACHALIO: Keep calm and don't make a noise; just leave it to me* 

PALAESTRA: If only we can escape his violence ! I should lay violent hands 

upon myself rather than submit to that. 



TRACHALIO; Don't be foolish. 



PALAESTRA: There is no use in trying to comfort us with mere words. Unless 

you can give us real help, we're done for. 

AMPMilSCA; For my part, I'd rather die than submit to the dealer his anger. 
But my heart fails me when I think of death, and a chill fear creeps over my 
body at the very mention of it; I am only a woman. Ah, bitter, bitter day! 

TRACHALIO; Keep up your courage. 

PALAESTRA; Courage? where shall we find it? 

TRACHALIO; There, there; don't be afraid; sit down by the altar. 
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AMPEIilSCA: How shall the altar help us more than the statue of Venus, 

from which he tore us vio?.entl3r? 

TRACHALIO: Just the saiae, sit down, 1*11 protect you from here. This 

altar will be your walled camp, your fortifications; and 1*11 be your defender. 
With the help of Venus, I’ll resist the cunning of your master, 

(Both girls kneel at alter.) 

PALAESTRA: Kind Venus, to thee we hearken; and on our knees, embracing this 

altar, we beseech thee with our tears, that thou vouchsafe to help us. Punish 
the wicked vrtio have set at naught thy sanctuary, and suffer us in peace to 
remain at thy altar. We were stripped cf all we had by the storm last night. 
Hold it not against us, if thus unkempt we approach thy holy shrine. 

TRACHALIO: I thirJe that is a fair request, Venus, and that you should 

grant it. Their fears have driven them to it. If you came yourself from a 
sea shell, as they say, you should not object to these beached blonds. But 
good! here comes that excellent old man, your patron and mine. 

/Act Three: Scene 4/ 

(Enter DAEMONES, with slaves thrusting LABRAX from temple.) 

DAEMONES: Come out of the temple, most sacrilegious of men. And you 

(addressing women), sit down by the alter. But where are they? 

TRACHALIO: See! here, 

DAEMONES: That’s good; that’s what I wanted. (To his slaves) Tell him 

to come nearer. (To LABRAX) Do you think you can thus defy the gods in our 
presence? (As LABRAX fails to move) Give him a punch. 

LABRAX: You’ll pay for what I’m suffering. 

DAEMONES : He dares to threaten us ! 

LABRAX: You are robbing me of ray rights, and taking my slaves against 

my will, 

TRACHALIO; Choose as arbi rat or any respectable man from the senate of 
Cyrene, and let him decide whether they should belong to you, or whether they 
ought not rather to be free women, and you oughtn’t to be clapped into jail, 
to spend the rest of your life there, until you have worn the pavement through, 

LABRAX: I don’t propose to talk with a gallows-bird; I’m talking to you, 

sir. 



DAEt^ONES: Talk first with the man who knows you, 

LABRAX: My business is with you. 

TRACHALIO; It will have to be with me. You say these are your slaves. 
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LABRAX: They are, 

TRACHALIO: l/ell then, just touch either one of them with the tip of your 

little finger, 

LABRAX: li/hat then? 

TRACHALIO: Then 1*11 at once make a punching bag of you, you perjured 

scoundrel, 

LABRAX (to DAEMONES): Can*t I take my own girls away from the altar of 

Venus? 



DAEMONES: You may not; that*s the law here, 

LABRAX: What have I to do with your laws? I’ll take them both away at once. 

But, I say, old man, if you’re in love with them, you may have them, for spot 
cash; or if they’ve found favor with Venus, she may have them, if she will pay 
the price. 



DAEMONES: The gods pay money to you? Now ^understand me clearly; just start, 

even in joke, to offer them violence, and I’ll send you away with such a dressing- 
down that you won’t know yourself. And if you (to slaves), when I give you the 
signal, don't gouge his eyes out. I’ll wrap the whip around your legs, as tightly 
as they wrap a bundle of sticks into a faggot. 

LABRAX: This is violence. 

TRACHALIO: And you reproach us with that, you sink of iniquity? 

LABRAX: Do you dare, you double-dyed scoundrel, to speak uncivilly to me? 

TRACHALIO: I’m a double-dyed scoundrel all right, and you are a highly 

moral party; but just the same oughtn’t these women to be free? 

LABRAX: Free? 

TRACHALIO: Yes; and instead of your being master, they should be; for they 

cane fran the mother country, and one of them was bom at Athens of free parents. 



DAEMONES: What’s that? 

TRACHALIO: She (pointing to PALAESTRA.) was bom free and at Athens, 



DAMONES: Is she a compatriot of mine? 

TRACHALIO: Aren’t you from Cyrene? 

DAEMONES: I was bom and bred at Athens, and brought up there, 

TRACHALIO: Then defend your fellow citizens, worthy sir, 

DAEMONES: 0 nor daughter, when I look upon this young girl, how I am reminded 

of what your loss makes me suffer! She who was taken from me when only three 
years old^ if ahe new, lives, would be like this girl; I know. 
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LABRAXi I paid t-hsir formar own$r for ■th©ni, and it makes no diffsrenc© to 
me whether they were born at Athens or Thebes, so long as they obey me. 

TRACHALIO: Is that so, imprudence? Are you, like a cat, to be pouncing on 
young girls stolen frcmi their parents^to ruin them in your disgraceful profession? 
I don't know about the birthplace of this other girl, but I do know that she is 
far above you, you vile scoundrel, 

LABRAX: Apply your abuse to yourself. 

TRACHALIO: Shall we prove by the trial of backs which of us is the cleaner? 

If your back isn't cut into as many ribbons as a man-of-war has nails, I'm the 
worst of liars. Then, after I've looked at your back, you look at mine; and if 
It isn’t clean and whole, so that any flask-maker would say it was a perfect hide 
for his business, what reason is there why I shouldn't baste you until I'm tired 

of it? What are you looking at them for? I’ll gouge your eyes out if you touch 
them. 



L^RAX: And just because you forbid me. I'll take them both off with me 

directly. 

DAMONES: Wliat are you going to do? 

to V^s^ (starting towards cottage); I'm going to fetch Vulcan; he's opposed 

TRACHALIO: Inhere 's he going? 

LABRAX; Hello there, any one here? 

DRONES: By Jove, if you touch that door. I'll harvest a crop of hay on 

your face, with my fists as pitchforks. ^ 

SLAVES: We don't use fire here; we live on dried figs. 

TRACHALIO: I'll give you fire, if you'll let me apply it to your head. 

LABRAX: I'll get fire somewhere else, 

t 

DAEMONES : What will you do when you have found it? 

LABRAX; I'll make a big blaze, 

DAEMONES . With which to burn the meanness out of yourself? 

LABRAX: No; I'll burn these two alive at the altar. 

the fire, and v*en 

you re half-done give you to the vultures for food. 

DAMONE (aside): When I cane to think of it, this is the ape that in my 

dream tned to steal the swallows from their nest, against my will. 

TRACH^O: Do you know what I should like you to do, worthy sir? guard 

these girls until I fetch my master. O' • guaru 
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DAEMOWES; Go and get him. 

TRACHAIIO! But don*t let this fellow— 

DAEMONES; It will be at his peril, if he touches them. 

TRACHALIO: Be on your watch. 

DAEMONES: I will see to that; be off. 

TRACHAUO: And don»t let this fellow get away, for we are engaged to deliver 

him to the hangman today, or forfeit a talent of silver. 

DAEMONES: Be off now; I'll take care of him until you return. 

TRACHALIO: I'll be back shortly. (Exit TRACHALIO towards shore.) 

/Act Three: Scene s7 

DAEMONES: See here, brute; would you rather keep quiet with a beating or 

without one, if you could choose? 

LABRAX; I don't care a fig for what you Svay, old man. I'm going to take them 
away from the altar, in spite of you, or Venus, or Jove himself. 

DAEMONES: Just touch them. 

LABRAX; Sure, I'll touch them. 

DAEMONES: Very well; try it. 

LABRAX: Tell these felloiTs to retreat a bit. 

DAMONES; On the contrary, they will advance. 

« 

LABRAX; I don't think so. 

DAEMONES; If they advance, what id 11 you do? 

LABRAX; Oh, I 'll— retreat. But see here, old chap, if I ever catch you 
in town, if I don't have sport with you before you get away, never call me a 
brute again. 

DAEMONES; Threaten away, but meanwhile, if you so much as touch them. I'll 
give you the devil of a punishment. 

LABRAX: How much will that be? 

DAEMONES: Enough for even a brute. 

LABRAX: A fig for your threats; watch me take them both in spite of you. 

DAEMONES: Again I say, just try it. 



LABRAX: I will, by Jove. 



DAEMONES: Yes, you will; but do you know at what cost? (To one of the 

slaves) Turbalio, go into the house and get two clubs; run, 

LABRAX; Clubs? 

DAEMONES: Yes, and big ones. (To slave) Hurry now. (To LABRAX ) I’m 
going to give you the reception you deserve, 

LABRAX: And I unluckd.ly left my helmet on the ship; it would come in handy 

now. May I at least speak to them? 

DAEMONES: You may not. Ah, here c ernes the cudgel-bearer, 

LABRAX: Which means a tingling for my ears. 

LAEMONES: Here, Sparax, take the other club. You stand here, and you there 
one on either side; so. Now listen to me. If he lays a finger on them, against 
their id.ll, and you don’t give him such a reception that he won’t know where 
he’s at, it will be the end of you both. If he addresses either one, you reply 
for them; and if he tries to get at them, wrap your cudgels about his legs, 

LABRAX: Won’t they even let me go away? 

DAEMONES: I’ve said enough to you, (To slaves) And when that slave 

returns with his master, go into the house at once, I want you to show the 
greatest vigilance, (Exit into cottage.) 

LABRAX: I say, this temple’s changing hands; it formerly belonged to Venus, 

and now Hercules is in charge. The old man has set up two statues of Hercules 
and his club! Now in very truth, I don’t know which way to turn; everything’s 
against me, on land, as well as on sea. Palaestra! 

SLAVE (gruffly)*. What do you want, 

LABRAX: Get out now; I protest. That was not my Palaestra who answered, 

Ampelisca! 

SLAVE: Look out for trouble, 

LABRAX (aside): As well as they can, these cowardly fellows give me good 

advice. See here, you, will it cause any trouble if I go a bit nearer to them? 



SLAVE: 


No— not to us. 


LABRAX: 


To me? 


SLAVE; 


Not if you take care 


LABRAX: 


Take care for what? 


SLAVE: 


A sound beating. 
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LABRAX: But I entreat you to let me go closer to them. 

SLAVE: Very well, if you vash. 

LABRAX: Oh, that’s good; I am much obliged to you. (As he starts forward, 

they threaten with clubs.) No, no, I won’t go; stay where you are. Oh, how 
wretchedly everything turns out I But I’ll get them yet, if I have to lay seige 
to them. 



^^Act Three? Scene ^ 

(Enter PLESIDIPPU5 with TRACHALIO, from the shore, stopping at extreme left.) 

PLESIDIPPUS: And the brute tried to take my mistress away by force frcm 

the altar of Venus? 

TRACHALIO: Exactly. 

PLESIDIPPUS: Why didn’t you kill him? 

TRACHALIO: I had no sword. 

PLESIDIPPUS: Why didn’t you take a club or a rock? 

TRACHALIO; Should I have stoned him to death like a mad dog? 

LABRAX; The jig’s up; here’s Plesidippus. He’ll mop up the earth with me. 

PLESIDIPPUS: And were they still by the altar when you left? 

TRACHALIO: They’re there now. 

PLESIDIPPUS: Who is guarding them? 

TRACHALIO: An old man who lives next to the temple, and his slaves; I 

told him what to do. 

PLESIDIPPUS (advancing towards area): Take me to the brute; where is he? 

LABRAX: Good morning. 

PLESIDIPPUS: I don’t want any of your "good mornings." Make your choice 

quickly. Would you rather be taken away with a rope around your neck; or be 
dragged off by the heels? Decide while you can. 

LABRAX: Neither. 

PLESIDIPPUS: Run to the shore, Trachalio, and tell those men whran I brought 

to take this fellow to the hangman, that they’re to meet me at the harbor. Then 
return and keep guard here. I’m going to take this rascal to court (Exit 
TRACHALIO, left.) Cane along with you. 

LABRAX: What have I done that’s wrong? 
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PLESIDIPPUS: Do you ask me that? DicJnH you accept part payment for me 

for this girl and then take her away? 

LABRAX: I didn't take her away. 

PLESIDIPPUS s Why do you deny it? 

LABRAX: Because I only tried, but couldn't get her away, unfortunately. 

iUid besides, didn't I tell you I would be here at the shrine of Venus? Did 
I break my word? Am I not here? 

PLESIDIPPUS: Tell that to the judge; we've had talking enough. (Throws 

rope over his head.) Come on here. 

LABRAX: Help, dear Chamides; they're dragging me off xd.th a rope. 

CHARMIDES (coming out of temple): Who's calling? 

LABRAX; Don't you see how they're taking me away? 

CHARMIDES: Yes, and glad to see it too. 

LABRAX: Won't you please help me? 

CHARMIDES; Who's taking you? 

LABRAX: The young man, Plesidippus. 

CHARMIDES: Make the best of a bad business, and go to jail cheerfully. 

In this way you will attain what many desire. 

LABRAX : What ' s that . 

CHARJ4IDES: The goal you've always headed for. 

LABRAX; Do please follow me. 

CHARMIDES: Your advice is as bad as you are; they are taking you to jail 

and you ask me to follow you. 

PLESIDIPPUS (to LABRAX): Are you still holding back? 

LABRAX: I'm lost. 

CHARMIDES; I hope you are. 

PLESIDIPPUS (turning to the two women): And you. Palaestra dear, and 

Ampelisca, remain where you are until I return. 

SLAVE; I suggest that they go to our house until you return. 

PLESIDIPPUS: I like that; that's an excellent offer. 

LABRAX: Oh, you thieves! 
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SLAVE; ”Tiiieves"I is it? Jerk him along, 

LABRAX: I beg of you, Palaestra! 

PLESiDlPPUS : Come along, jail-bird, 

LABRAX: My friend! 

CHARMIDES: I*m no friend of yours; I repudiate your friendship, 

LABRAX: Do you so spurn me? 

CHARMIDES; I do; I*ve had one drink vrith you already, 

LABRAX: A curse on you then, 

CHARMIDES: On your own head, rather, (Exeunt PLESIDIPPUS arid slaves with 

LABRAX,) I suppose men are changed into all sorts of animals, as the pliilosophers 
say. This procurer, for instance, vdll be turned into a stock dove; his neck 
id.ll shortly be in the stocks; and the jail will be his dovecot. But just the 
same 1*11 go and act as his counsel, so that, if possible, he *11 be the more 
quickly — sentenced. 



/Act Four; Scene 1/ 

(Enter DAEMONES frcsn cottage,) 

DAEMONES; It*s a pleasure to have done a good turn to these young women, 
and to have them as my wards, both young and pretty, too. But my wife, confound 
her, is always on the watch for fear I’ll have some understanding with them. , . , 
But I wonder what in the world that slave of mine, Gripus, is doing. He left 
last night to fish in the sea. He would have been wiser to sleep at home; the 
rough weather, last night and this morning must have played the deuce with his 
fishing, and his nets, too, I can fry on ngr fingers all he’ll catch, with a 
sea running like this. But there’s my wife calling luncheon; I’ll go and have 
my ears filled with her idle talk, 

/Act Four; Scene ^ 

(Enter GRIPDS frcm the left. From his shoulder he drags a net, in which is 
secured a traveling hamper. The hamper is tied about with a rope, one end of 
which goes, with the net, over his shoulder, while the other trails lengthily 
behind him. He sings.) 

GRIPDS; To Neptune, patron of fishermen, who dwells in the salt domain of 
the finny tribe, all thanks for this, in that he has sent me back from his 
realms so well supplied, with so rich a booty, and my fishing boat safe. In 
spite of rough seas, in strange and marvellous way, he has prettily enriched me 
with a haul the like of which none other has ever seen. And not a pound weight 
of fish have I caught this day, except what is here in this net. By rising in 
the middle of the night, I preferred gain to peaceful sleep, tried in the face 
of storm to relieve my poor master and my own slave’s lot, I spared not myself. 

A lazy man is a man of naught, and I despise the tribe. He who would do his 
tasks in good season, should be awake, nor wait till his master stir him up. He 
who prefers sleep, takes his rest, to be sure, but without gain, and he suffers 
for it. 
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Now I, who have always worked hard, have found the means to be idle, if I 
will. For this, whatever it is, I have found in the sea, and whatever it is, 
it*s heavy. There *s gold without doubt j and no one kaows. The time has c<^e 
to be free, Gripus. ... X have a nlant I Ml approach my master cunni-igl> end 
shrewdly. I Ml offer little by little small sums for my freedom* And when I 
Tm free, I Ml have me an estate and house to match, my own property. I 11 do 
merchandizing in great ships, find be the mightiest of the i^ghty. And then 
for my own pleasure I Ml build me a ship, and like Stratonicus sail fr^ 5°. 
to port. When ray fame is complete, I Ml build a great city, and call it Gripus, 
a monument to my fame and fortunes. I shall then become king of the country. 

I have in mind to do mighty things. But first I Ml hide this hamper. To 
think that I, this great king, must go without dainties for ngr breakfast, and 
be content with sour wine, and salt for relish. (Moves toward cottage.; 

/Act Four: Scene 2/ 

“TRACHALIO, who has been watching for some time from the left, now advances.) 

TRACHAUO: Wait there. 

GRIPUS: WTiat for? 

TRACHALIO: While I coil up this rope you*re dragging (He begins to coil 

it up.) 

GRIPUS: Just let that go. 

TRACHALIO: But X<m helping you; favors done good men don*t go unrewarded. 

GRIPUS: The weather was stormy yesterday, and I haven *t a fish; so don*t 

expect anything. Don*t you see I'm bringing back only a wet net, with no haul? 

TRACHALIO: It isn't fish I want; but only a little talk with you. 

GRIPUS; You bore me to death. (Starts to go.) 

TRACHALIO (grasping rope); You shall not go; hold on. 

GRIPUS; You look out for trouble. What the devil are you holding me back 
for? 

TRACHALIO; Usten. 

GRIPUS; I won't. 

TRACHAUO; By George, you will. 

GRIPUS; Well, later. 

TRACHALIO; No, now. 

GRIPUS; What do you wish, then? 

TRACHALIO: It will pay you to hear what I have to say. 
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GRIPUS: Then why don't you talk? 

TRACHAIIO: See if anyone's following us, 

GRIPUS: Does that interest me at all? 

TR,ACHALIO: Certainly it does, Gould you give me a little good advice? 

GRIP US: Speak up| what is it? 

TRACHAIIO: Be quiet now— I'll tell you, if you'll pledge your word to keep 

faith with me, 

GRXPUS: I will, whoever you are. 

TRACHALIO (impressively): Listen, 

I saw a man steal something. 

I knew the man from whom he stole it, 

I went to the thief and made him an offer, like this: 

"I know the man frcm whom you have stolen; 

Divide the loot with me, and I'll keep quiet." 

But he wouldn't give me any answer. 

How much do you think I should get out of him? 

I hope you'll say "a half." 

GRIPTJS: On the contrary, more than half; and if he doesn't give it to you, 

I advise you to inform the original owner. 

TRACHALIO: I'll follow your advice. Now pay attention, for this concerns 

you, 

GRIPUS: Why so? 

TRACHALIO: l*ve known for a long time the man to whom that hamper belongs. 

GRIPUS: What do you mean? 

TRACHALIO: And how it was lost. 

GRIPUS: You do, do you? Well, I know how it was found, and I know the man 

who found it, and who now owns it. How does this fact concern you, any more 
than the other concerns me? I know whose it is now; you know whose it was 
before. No one shall ever get it from me; don't you hope to. 

TRACHALIO: If the owner should turn up, wouldn't he get it? 

GRIPUS: Don't fool yourself; there's no man alive that will ever own it 

except me, who took it in my catch. 

TRACHALIO: Is that so? 

GRIPUS; You'll have to admit, won't you, that the fish I catch are mine? 

I treat them as mine, and no one else ever claims them or any part of them. I 
sell them openly in the market as mine. The sea is surely ccanmon to all. 
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TRACHALIOj I admit that; but why then should this hamper not be common to 
me, as well as to you? It was found in the common sea, 

GRIPUS: Of all the impudence! If ’j^at you say is true, it*s the end of 
all fishermen. For as soon as they offered fish in the market, no one would 
buy, Tlriey would say they were caught in the ocmmon sea, and each demand his 
share, 

TRACHALIO: Talk about impudence! Have you the nerve to compare a hamper 

with a fishV Do they seem the same ihing to you? 

GRIPl^: I*m not responsible for the catch; I drop in my net and hooks, and 

draw in whatever *s caught. And all that I take in that way is most decidedly 
mine. 



TRACHALIO; Quite the contrary, by Jove, if what you*ve caught is a hamper, 

GRIPUS: You* re scxae shyster, you cut-throat! 

TRACHALIO: But have you ever seen a fisherman catch and bring a hamper into 

market? You ean*t follow all the trades at once; you can*t be a maker of 
hampers, and a fisherman at the same time. You *11 have either to prove to me 
that a hamper *s a fish, or else give up your claim to what*s not raised in the 
sea, and has no scales, 

GRIPUS: What! Have you never seen a hamper-fish? 

TRACHALIO: There *s no such thing, wretch, 

GRIPUS: Sure, there is, I*m a fisherman, and ought to know. But they* re 

rare, and you don*t often land them, 

TRACHALIO: Get out, thief. Do you think you can fool me? What color is it? 

GRIPUS: pie smaller ones are of this color (points to hamper). The big 

ones are red;/ and then there are some that are black, 

TRACHALIC: I know; and you *11 be turning into one yourself, if you don*t 

look out; first your hide will be red, and then black, 

GRIPUS (aside): What a rascal it is! 

TRACHALIO (aside): We* re wasting time; the day*s going, (To GRIPUS) See 

Vie re, at whose arbitration do you want this settled? 

GRIPUS: At the arbitration of the hamper. 

TRACHALIO: So? 

GRIPUS: Yes, so! 

TRACHALIO: You* re a fool, 

GRIPUS: My compliments. Philosopher! 
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TRACH^IO: You *11 not get away with this today, without either a trustee 

or an arbitrator, at whose decision the matter wi3J. be settled. 

GRIPU 5 : You must be craay, 

TRACHALIO: I do need hellebore. 

GRIPUSj I*m cracked, myself 5 but nevertheless I *11 not let this gol 

TRACHALIO; Say another word, and I’ll beat your head in with my fists; 

I’ll squeeze the juice out of you like a new sponge. 

GRIPIB; Just touch me; I’ll smash you to the ground like an octopus. You 
want a fight? 

TRACHALIO; Oh, what’s the use? Why don’t we divide up instead? 

GRIPIS; The only thing you can get here is trouble. I’m going. 

TRACHALIO (jerking him around by the rope); I’ll put the ship about, so that 
you can’t go. Heave to, now. 

GRiPUS; If you man the prow. I’ll take the tiller. Avast on the rope, 
lubber. 

TRACHALIO; Avast yourself; let go the hamper, and I’ll let go the rope. 

GRIPUS; You’ll not be a penny the richer from coming here. 

TRACHALIO; Well, you can’t satisfy me by refusals; either give me a share, 
or else agree to an arbitrator or trustee. 

GRIPIB: Even though I caught it in the sea? 

TRACHALIO; But I saw it frcm the shore. 

GRIP IB; It was my boat and net and work. 

TRACHALIO; But if the true owner should appear, would I, who saw the act, 
be any less a thief than you? 

GRIPUS; Not at all. 

TRACHALIO; Wait then, you crook; haw do you prove that I share in the theft 
and yet not in the booty? 

j.1. ^ can’t say, and I don’t know about your city laws; but I do know 

that this IS mine. 

TRACHALIO; And just as emphatically I say it’s mine. 

Small octopuses are frequently caught in the Mediterranean, They are thrown 
on the ground and beaten long and lustily to make them tender — a table delicacy. 
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GRIPUS! Wait a ndmitej I-ve foand a way for you not to share in the theft. 
TRACHALIO: How? 

GRIPUS: Let me go away; then you 

and I*n not tell on you. You keep quiet, and I U be mum, 

TRACHALIO: Come, won*t you make me an offer? 

GRIPUS; I*ve made one: be off; drop that rope, and stop bother* g 

TRACHALIO; Wait until I make you an offer, 

GRIPUS: Clear out instead, 

TRACHALIO: Do you know anyone in these parts? 

GRIPUS: I should know my neighbors, 

TRACHALIO: Where do you live hereabouts? 

GRIPUS: Off over there, by that further farm, 

TRACHAIIO: Are you willing that the man who lives here (pointing to the 

cottage) be arbitrator? 

GRIPUS: Ease off on that rope a bit, while I step aside and consider. 

TRACHALIO: All right. 

GRIPUS (aside): Ry George, it's all safe now; ^ll^ever 

He offers me my master as judge and my ^ heme M the know 

award a penny of that away from me. 1*11 accept him. This 

what he's offering. 

TRACHALIO: Well, what do you say? 

GRIPUS: While I know I'm absolutely in the right, yet rather than fight, 

1*11 give in. 

TRACHALIO: I*m glad to hear it. 

GRIPUS: Although you are offering me an unknovm ^ ^f'not^^^^^ 

man, a stranger is as good as one who is knovm; but even one's friend, if not 

honest, is utterly unsatisfactory. 

/Act Four: Scene ^ 

(Enter DAEMONES, with PALAESTRA and AMPELISCA, from cottage,) 

DAEMONES: Seriously now, although I *^sh you very well, 1 Svals 

will drive me out of the house on your account; she will say I brought riva 
in under her eyes. You must take refuge again at the altar, or I must. 



PALAESTRA and AMPELISCA: Alas! we are lost, 
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DAEMOKfES: 1*11 place you here in safety; don*t fear. But (to the slaves) 

what are you following for? No one will harm them while I am here. Go home, 
both of you; you* re no longer on guard* 

GRIPUS: Good morning, master, 

DAEMONES: Good morning, Gripus; how are things? 

TEIACHAUO (to DAEMONES): Is ha your slave? 

GRIPUS; Yes, and not ashamed to admit it. 

TRACHAUO (to GRIPUS): I*ve nothing to do with you, 

GRIPIS: Then please leave, 

TPJICHALIO; Tell me, worthy sir, is he your slave? 

DAEMONES: He is, 

TRACHAUO: Well, I*m very glad he is. For the second time, I give you 
good day. 

DAEMONES; Good day to you. Wasn*t it you who left here, a little while 
ago, to fetch your master? 

TRACHALIO; Yes, 

DAEMONES; VJhat do you want now? 

TRACHALIO: But is he (pointing to GRIPUS) really yours? 

DAEMONES: He is, 

TRACHALIO: Well, I*m very glad, 

DAEMONES: lilhat*s the trouble? 

TRACHALIO; He*s a rascal, 

DAEMONES: What*s the rascal done to you? 

I 

TRACHALIO: I want you to crack his shins for him, 

DAEMONES: WEiat is it you two are quarreling about, 

TRACHALIO: 1*11 tell you. 

GRIPUS; Let me tell. 

TRACHAUO; l*m doing this, I believe. 
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GRIPUS; If you had any shame, you*d get out of here. 
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DAEMONES (to GKEPLS): Pay attention, and keep quiet, 

GRIPlBi Shall he speak first? 

DAEMONES: Hear him. (To TRACHALIO) Speak on. 

GRIPlS: Will you let an outsider ^peak first? 

TRACHALIO: Cai* nothing shut him up? As I was about to say: this slave of 

yours has the hamper which belongs to the brute you drove away from the temple, 

GRIPU3: I don*t have it. 

TRACHALIO: Do you deny what I see with my own eyes? 

GRIPIB: But I wish you couldn*t see, I#iat difference does it make to you 

whether I have it or don*t have it? 

TRACHALIO: It makes a great deal of difference >rfiether you have it rightly 

or wrongly. 

GRIPIB: You may hang me, if I didn*t catch it in the sea, with my own net; 

how is it then yours rather than mine? 

TRACHALIO: He*s only bluffing; it*s just as I tell you. 

GRIP US : liJhat * s that ? 

TRACHALIO: Can*t you shut him up, until his betters have spoken? 

DAEMONES; See here, what do you want? 

TRACHALIO: I don*t ask for any share in the hamper, and haven *t said it 
was mine. But there is in it a little casket, belonging to the wanan I told 
you was freeborn. 

DAEMONES: The one you said was a compatriot of mine? 

TRACHALIO: Yes; and the trinkets which she had as a little child are in that 

casket inside the hamper. This is of no use to him (pointing to GRIPLB), but, 
if given to her, would help the poor girl identify her parents. 

DAEMONES: 1*11 see that he gives it to her. ('Po GRIPUS) Be silent. 

GRIPUS; By Jove, 1*11 not do it. 

TRACHALIO; I ask for nothing but the casket and trinkets. 

GRIPUS: What if they are gold? 

TRACHALIO: That would not affect you. You will receive your equivalent, 

gold for gold. 

GRIPUS: Let me see the gold first; then you may take the casket. 
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DAEMONES: Take care now 5 and keep quj.et, (To TRACHALIO) Go on with what 

you were saying* 

TRACHALIO: I entreat you to have pity on the poor girl, if the hamper does 

belong to the slave dealer, as I suspect; of course I don*t speak from certainty, 

GRIPUS: You see? he’s setting a trap for us, 

TRACHALIO: Let me continue. If it does belong to the brute, as I suggest, 
these two will be able to tell. Let him show it to them, 

GRIP IS: Show i't? 

DAEMONES: That’s not unfair, Gripus— to show them the hamper. 

GRIP IB; On the contrarj^", it’s most unfair. 

DAEMONES ; How? 

DAEMONES: Step here, Gripus; your interests are at stake. And you, girl, 

keep back, ^d describe every article here; everything, remember. If you should 
make the slightest mistake, something you’d like later to correct, it will be in 
vain. 

GRIPUS (emphatically); That’s right, 

TRACHALIO: Then it’s nothing to do with you; for you’re all wrong, 

DAEMONES: Speak now, girl, Gripus, keep quiet, and pay attention, 

P ALAES TRA; There are tokens, 

DAEMONES: Yes, here they are, 

GRTPU3; Dov/n and out in the firstround! (As DAEMONES begins to lift out 
tokens) Stop! don’t show them to her. 

DAEMONES; Describe them one after another. 

PALAESTRA; First, there is a little sword of gold, with an inscription on it, 

DAEMONES; What does the inscription say? 

PALAESTRA; It gives my father’s name. Next, there is a little double-headed 
battle-axe, also of gold, with my mother’s name on it, 

DAEMONES; Stop! what’s the name of your father, on the sword? 

PALAESTRA; Daemones, 

DAEMONES (in a low voice); Good heavens! where are my hopes now? 

GRIPUS; Rather, where are mine? 
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TRACHALIO: Go on 5 don*t stop, 

GRIPUS: On the contrary, go slow— or go to the deuce. 

DAMONES; Vtfhat*s the name of your mother here? 

PALAESTRA: Daedalis, 

DAEMONES: The gods wish me saved, 

GRIPUS: And me, ruined, 

DAEMONES; This must be my daughter, Gripus, 

GRIPUS; She may be, for all of me. But (shaking his fist at TRACPiAHO) 
curses on you for seeing me, and on myself, for not looking around a thousand 
times before drawing the net out of the water, 

PALAESTRA; Then there *s a little silver sickle, with two hands clasped about 
it; and then a crane— 

GRIPUS: The devil take you and your cranes— I think you’re a cormorant, 

yourself, 

PALAESTRA; And a gold amulet, that my father gave me the day I was born, 

DAEMONES; Without doubt it is she; I can wait no longer, (Holds out his 

arms.; Come to me, my daughter! I am Daemones, your own father; and your mother 
DaedaUs is within the house. 

PALAESTRA; 0 my father unexpected! 

DAEMONES (embracing her): Find welcome in your father’s arms, 

TRACHALIO: It’s a pleasure to see a daughter’s piety so rewarded, 

DAEMONES: Come, Trachalio, take this hamper, if you can, and carry it inside. 

TRACHALIO (to GRIPUS); Here’s a blow for you, Gripus, congratulations on 
your luck, 

DAEMONES. Let us go, my dear, to your mother. She had more to do with you, 
and IS acquainted with the tokens; and she will know the proofs better than I, 

PALAESTRA; Let us all go in, as we have a common interest. Come, Ampelisca. 

AMPELISCA: I am so pleased that fortune favors you at last. 

(Exuent all but GRIPUS into cottage.) 

CRIP^; Am I not a block-head to have fished up this hamper, or, having 
caught it, to fail to hide it? A troubled sea was certain to bring a troublesome 
catch; and it was sure full of gold and silver. I might as well go in and hang 

myself— for a little while, at least, until I stop feeling so bad. (Exit GRIPUS 
into cottage.) 
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/Act Four; Scene ^ 

(Enter DAEMC^ES from cottage, much pleased with himself.) 

DAEMONES; By the gods, was ever man more fortunate? I, who had neither 
hopes nor expectations, have suddenly found a daughter* When the gods wish us 
well, in some way our piety is rewarded by the granting of our hopes. And she 
shall marry this young man of a good family, an Athenian gentleman, and, as it 
turns out, even a connection of ours. And I want his slave to summon him from 
town immediately. But I wonder where he is, 1*11 go to the door and see. Now 
look there— my wife with her arms still about her daughter *s neck* There is 
aMost too much of this affection; it*s a bit boring, ^cene Q (Calls into 
une n^se.; It s time to put a stop to the kissing now, and prepare for the 
sacrin.ces which I shall offer, as soon as I return, to the gods of this house 
lor their aid to us; we have sacrificial lambs and pigs all ready. But why do 
you women keep Trachalio so long? (A moment later) Good; here he comes, 

TRACHALIO (coming out of cottage): 1*11 find Plesidippus and bring him 

back with me, wherever he is. 



DAEMONES: Tell him about my daughter; ask him to drop everything and come, 

TRACHALIO: Sure. 

DAEMONES: Tell him he*s to marry her, 

TRACHALIO; Sure, 



DAfflOHES; And that I knew his father, and find him a connection of mine, 
TRACHALIO; Sure, 

DAEMONES : But hasten, 

TRACHALIO ; Sure , 

DAEMONES; So that we may have dinner ready for him soon, 

TRACHALIO; Sure. 

DAEMONES; Are you so sure of everyth3.ng? 

what I want of you? To remember your 
prcsnise, so that I may get my freedan today, 

DAEMONES; Sure. 



TRACHALIO; Persuade Plesidippus to free me 
DAEMONES; Sure. 



TRACHALIO: 
with him. 



And get your daughter to urge him; she *11 easily have her way 
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DAMONES: Sure* 

TRACHAUO: And have Ampelisca marry me, when I*m free, 

DAEMONES : Sure • 

TRACHALIO: And let me find you grateful, 

DAEMONES : S ure , 

TRACHALIO: Are you so sure of everything? 

DAEMONES: Sure; I*m just returning in kind. But go quickly to the city, 

and be back again, 

TRACHALIO: Sure; 1*11 be back immediately. You, meanwhile, attend to the 

rest, 

DAEMONES: Sure, (Exit TRACHALIO to the town,) The curse of Hercules be 

on him and his sureness. He has split ray ears with hTs continual "sure" to 
everything I said. 



^ct Four: Scene ?7 

(Enter GRIPDS from cottage,) 

GRIPUS: How soon may I speak to you, Daemones? 

DAEMONES: What*s the matter, Gripus? 

GRIPUS: About the hamper— a word to the wise! Keep idiat the gods have 

given you, 

DAEMONES: Shall I claim what belongs to another? 

GRIPIB: But I found it in the sea! 

DAEMONES: All the better for the man who lost it; it doesn*t make it any 

more yours on that account, 

GRIPUS: This is why you* re poor, Daemones: you* re too good, 

DAEMONES: 0 Gripus, Gripus, we find many pitfalls in this life, and traps 

to ensnare us; and the bait is so cunningly placed that while in our greed we 
reach for it, we are caught, liRien a man is very careful, and clever, he may 
enjoy for a long time that which is honestly his. But this appears to be 
plunder that will soon be plundered from you again, wherein you lose more than 
you get. Shall I conceal what you brought me here, when I know it belongs to 
another? Your master will never do that. The wise man will always find it 

best to have no part in another *s wrong, I don*t care for wealth gained by 
deception, 

GRIPUS: I*ve often gone to the play and heard ta31c like that, \rith the 

audience applauding the words of wisdom. But when we went back home, no one 
acted on the advice he had heard. 



DAEMONES: i^old your tongue, and don*t be troublesome; you may go inside, 

1*11 not give it to you; don’t deceive yourself. 

GRIPUS: I hope to heaven everything in that hamper, whether gold or silver^ 

turns to a es, (Exit.) 

DAEMONES: That’s the reason we have such dishonest slaves. If he had 

applied to one of his fellows, he would have implicated both himself and the 
other in theft. While he would think to gull some one else, he would himself 
be gulled; one act would bring on the other. But I will go in and sacrifice, 
and then order dinner, (Exit into cottage.) 

^ct Four: Scene ^ 

(Enter PLESIDIPPDS and TRACHALIO from right. ) 

PLESIDIPPIB: Tell me that again, my dear Trachalio, my freedman, nay rather 

my patron, my father. Has Palaestra really found her parents? 

TRACHALIO; She has, 

PLESIDIPPDS; And is an Athenian? 

TRACHALIO; I understand so. 

PLESIDIPPIB; And will marry me? 

TRACHALIO; I suspect as much, 

PLESIDIPPIB; Do you think he will betroth her today? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon, 

PLESIDIPPIB: Shall I congratulate her father on finding her? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon, 

PLESIDIPPIB: I reckon. 

PLESIDIPPIB; What is it then you reckon. 

TRACHALIO: I reckon on what you ask, 

PLESIDIPPIB: Do you reckon up the amount then? 

TRACHALIO; Oh, I reckon. 

PLESIDIPPIB: But I am here in person; so will you not close your reckoning? 

TRACHAUO; I reckon. 

PLESIDIPPIB; Would you say the same, if I ran? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon. 
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PIESIDIPPl^: If I walked slowly, like this? 

TRACHALIO: I reckon. 

PLFSIDIPPUS: Shall I salute her when I see her? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon. 

PLESIDIPPIB; And her father? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon. 

PLESIDIPPUS; And her mother, too? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon. Vtfhat next? 

PLESIDIPPUS; Well then, shall I embrace her father when I see him? 

TRA.CHALIO; I reckon not. 

PLESIDIPPUS; Her mother? 

TRACHALIO; I reckon not. 

PLESIDIPPUS; But the girl herself? 

TRACHAIIO; I reckon not. 

PLESIDIPPUS; The devil! he has stopped the review; just when I want him to 
go on, he puts an end to his reckonings. 

TRACHALIO (laughing); What a fool you are! Come on. 

PLESIDIPPUS; My dear patron, take me where you will. (Exuent into cottage.) 

/Act Five; Scene 

(Enter GRIPIS, carrying a spit; he talks back into cottage.) 

GRIP US: You *11 not see Gripus alive by evening, unless you return me the 

hamper. 

LABRAX; The devil! Every time I hear the word ’’hamper”, it's like driving 
a stake through my heart. 

GRIPUS; That scoundrel is free, while I, who fished the hamper out of the 
sea with my net, get nothing. 

LABRAX; That puts a flea in my ear, by Jove. 

GRIP IB; I’ll put up a sign, I will, \tix.h letters a yard high telling 
anyone who has Icat a hamper full of gold and silver to see Gripus. You'll not 
get away with that as you think. 
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LABRAX: This fellow apparently knows who has my hamper. 1*11 speak to him 

(Approaching GRIPUS) Help me, ye gods. 

GRIPUS: What are you calling for now? I want to clean this, outside. 

(To himself) Jove! There's no iron left; it*s all rust, more L rub, the 
thinner and rustier it gets; it's bewitched, and dissolves in my hand, 

LABRAX: Good day, young man. 

GRIPIB: Lord bless you, you of the bald forehead. 

LABRAX: How do you find yourself? 

GRIPUS: Busy cleaning this spit. 

LABRAX: How are you, I mean? 

GRIPUS: Are you a doctor? 

LABRAX: No, but I'm what comes from having one.* 

GRIPUB : A beggar? 

LABRAX: That strikes the nail on the head. 

GRIPUS: Well, you look the part. What's happened to you? 

LABRAX: Shipwrecked last night, and lost all I had. 

GRIPUS: What did you lose? 

LABRAX: A hamper full of gold and silver. 

GRIPUS (jumping up in great excitement): Do you remember what was in the 

lost hamper? 

LABRAX: What's the difference, now that it's lost? 

GRIPUS: And yeW 

LABRAX: Excuse me; let's talk of something else, 

GRIPUS: Perhaps I know who found it. How can it be identified? 

LABRAX: There were eight hundred gold pieces in it, in a purse, and a 

hundred Philippic pieces, in addition, in a leather bag. 

GRIPUS (aside): Here's plunder for you; there will be a large reward, I'm 
a favorite of the gods, and will just annex this plunder. It's his hamper, all 
right, (To LABRAX) Go on with the rest, 

*The joke in the original is quite different — a word play on medieus and 
mendicus (beggar). 
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LABRAX; Then you’ll find a full^weight talent of silver, in a money-bag, 
and besides that, a drinking-bowl, a tankard, a pitcher, a jug, and a ladle. 

GRIPUS: My» but you had a rich pile! 

LABRAX; That’s a miserable and cursed word, to say I "had". 

GRIPUS; What would you care to give to the man \Aio discovered this and 
showed it to you? Tell me quickly. 



LABRAX; 


Three hundred drachmas. 


GRIPUS; 


Stuff and nonsense! 


LABRAX; 


Four hundred then. 


GRIPUS : 


A dirty bagatelle! 


LABRAX; 


Five hundred. 


GRIPUS; 


Nuts! 


LABRAX; 


Six hundred, 
\ 


GRIPUS; 


That’s weevil talk. 


LABRAX; 


I’ll give you eight hundred. 


GRIPUS: 


Your mouth’s hot, and you’re trying to cool it off. 


LABRAX; 


Make it a thousand, then. 


GRIPUS; 


You’re dreaming, ' 


LABRAX; 


I’ll not add another penny. 


GRIPUS; 


Good-bye, then. 


LABRAX; 

hundred? 


Hold on; if I go away from hero. I’ll be gone. Do you want eleven 



GRIPUS; You’re asleep, 

LABRAX; Tell me how much you do want. 

GRIPUS: A talent of silver; and you needn’t add to that unless you wish to— 

but nothing less. Say yes or no. 

LABRAX; Well, as I see it’s necessary. I’ll give the talent. 

GRIPUS (going to altar); Cone here; I want Venus to hear your oath, 

LABRAX: Anything you wish; give me your orders. 



GRIPUS ; 



Touch the altar. 
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LABRAX; I*m touching it* 

GRIPU5; Swear before Venus, here, 

LABRAX; Swear what? 

GRIPUS; What I tell you, 

LABRAX: BLctate any oaths you want; but, as I am never at a loss for them, 

I don’t need help, 

GRIPIB; Now touch the altar, 

LABRAX; I*m touching it, 

GRIPUS: Swear that you will give me the money, as soon as you get your 

hamper, 

LABRAX; Veiy well, 

GRIPUS: Repeat after me; Venus of Gyrene, I call thee to witness, 

LABRAX: Venus of Gyrene, I call thee to witness, 

GRIPUS; If I find the hamper full of gold and silver, which I lost in the 

sea, 

LABRAX: If I find the hamper full of gold and silver, which I lost in the 

sea, 

GRIPUS; then I to this Gripus— (When you say that, touch me,) 

LABRAX; then I to this Gripus— (I say this that thou mayest hear, 0 Venus.) 
GRIPUS; will at once give to him an Attic talent, 

LABRAX: will at once give to him an Attic talent, 

GRIPUS; Pray also tnat if you cheat me, Venus shall curse you and your 
profession, root and branch, (Aside) And I pray that she does this anyway, 
exactly as you swear it, ^ 

LABRAX: If, 0 Venus, I fail in my oath in any respect, I pray that all 

brutes may suffer, 

TT . *^®®P your oath, (To LABRAX) 

W^t here; I ’ll briM the old man out. Then you ask at once for the hamper. 
(Exit into cottage.) ^ 

LABRAX: Even if he does return, he’ll never get a penny out of me. It’s 

for me to decide what I shall swear to. But soft, here he ccmes with the old 
man. 
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/Act Five; Scene 27 

(Enter GRIPU3 td.th DAEt^IONES, GRIPUS carrying the hamper.) 

GRIPtB ! This way. 

DAEMONES; \7here*s the brute? 

GRIPIB (to LABRAX); Here*s your manj he has the hamper, 

DAEMONES (to LABRAX); I acknowledge that I have; if it is yours, you may 
have it. You will find the contents untouched^ Take it, if it is yours, 

LABRAX; Inmortal gods, it*s mine. (Kissing and embracing it) Nelccme back 
my hamper, 

DAEMONES; It*s yours then? 

LABRAX; Even if it were Jove*s,.it*s mine just the same. 

DAEMONES; Everything is there safe, with the exception of the little casket 
containing tokens by which I have discovered my daughter, 

LABRAX; Your daughter? 

DAEMONES; The girl whom you knew as Palaestra has proved to be my daughter, 
DAEMONES; I can*t readily believe that, 

LABRAX; Well, by Jove, to mal?:e you believe it, don*t give me a penny for 
her; she*s yours, free, 

DAEMQJES; That*s certainly vei?y generous. 

LABRAX; On the contrary, you are the generous one, 

GRIPIB; I say, you’ve got your hamper now, 

LABRAX; I have, 

GRIPIB; Then hurry up, 

LABRAX; Hurry up about what? 

GRIPUS; To hand over the money. 

LABRAX; I’ll give you nothing, nor do I owe you anything, 

GRIPIB; What does this mean? You don’t owe me anything? 

LABRAX; No, by Jove. 

GRIPUS: Didn’t you just swear to me? 
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GRIPUS; Como, hand that Attic talent over, oath-breaker. 

DAEMONES: Itoat's this talent you're demanding, Gripus? 

GRIPIB: The one he swore he would give me. 

LABRAX: I make an oath when I please; are you my father confessor? 

DAEMONES (to GRIPtB): For what did he premise you the money? 

GRIPUS: He swore to give me a full silver talent, if I returned his hamper. 

j- one Bargain under false pretenses, and that I am not yet of legal 

GRIP® (painting to DAEMONES): Take him. 

MBRAX: I'd rather have some one else. 

DAEMONES: Did you premise him this money? 

I'ABRAX: I confess I did. 

usingTS^ire'^^s\^:^/S^"^ think you can be 

You'lfh^e^to ^'tois i^fuil“ tte^mi 

yay linis in rull; then I»H give it to him for my freedom. 

DAEMONES: Since this was saved for you by i^y kindness and assistance— 

GRIP®: By mine; don't say by yours, 

willTS lo°rSy'S ki^2s1 b^ Sn^eL°":i"yorp^^^!"“^*° 

LABRAX: You recognize my rights then by your request? 
righWrryouf ^ ^^^ing to take your own 

freedm^® it^h^d.^ hesitates): It's aU safe; the brute is wavering; 

you,"’S'^ t!!e mrj “y I’ve saved this for 

I swore to give him!^’^^’m^^have^S! ' to the talent 
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GRIPUS: Here, gj.ve that to me, please. 

DAEMONES: Will you keep quiet? 

GRIPUS (to DAMONES): While pretending to look after my interests, you're 

looking after your own. You'll not beat me out of this, by Jove, if I did lose 
the other. 

DAEMONES: You'll get a thrashing, if you say another word. 

GRIPUS: Beat me to death, but you'll never shut me up except with a talent. 
LABRAX (to GRIPUS); Keep quiet; he's doing this in your interest. 

DAEMONES; Step over this way, Labrax. 

LABRAX: Very well. 

GRIPUS: No, do it openly; I don't like this secret diplomacy. 

DAEMONES; Shall I make you a first-rate offer? 

LABRAX: ^y all means. 

DAEMONES; I'll divide that talent with you. 

LABRAX: That's very kind. 

DAEMONES; Take one half of the talent yourself for the freedan of that other 
girl, and give the other half to me. 

LABRAX; By all means. 

DAEMONES; With this half. I'll free Gripus, through vrtiom you found your 
hamper, and I my daughter. 

LABRAX; That's all right, and I'm very much obliged. 

(They now turn toward GRIPUS) 

GRIPUS; How soon will the money be paid me? 

DAEMONES; It's all paid, Gripus; I have it. 

GRIP IB; Yes, by Jove, but I prefer to have it myself, 

DAEMONEj; There's nothing here for you; don't expect it. I want you to 
acquit him of his oath. 

GRIPUS; Curse the luck; I'm damned if I don't hang myself. You'll never 
cheat me again after today. 

DAEMONES; Labrax, dine with me. 
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LABRQX: Very well; I should be pleased. 

DAMONES; Follow me in. (To the audience) I should invite you in the 
audience also, except that we»re going to have nothing worth eating, and if 
I didn*t think all had dinner invitations anyway. But if you are willing to 
applaud the play heartily, come and make a night of it with me— sixteen years 
from now. (To LABRAX and GRIPUS) You two will dine here. 

LABRAX and GRIPUB; Very well. 

DAEMONES: Now, your applause. 



Reading Questions; 

Act I 

1. Why does the action take place at a shrine to Venus instead of to some 
other God? 

2. How does Arcturus* prologue tell us about the play to come? He speaks 
early in his speech of both good and evil men; what are his standards? 

3. Why are there no "exposition” scenes? 

4. Why do you think Scepamio can talk so freely? 

5. Where has Plesidippus gone? 

6. After Plesidippus and his friends have left, Scepamio seems to become 
more compassionate toward the shipwrecked. Why? 

7» How is Palaestra in her soliloquy made to appear a "good" girl? 

8. How would you describe Ptolemocratia? How does her language differentiate 

. her from the others we have met? How would you characterize her language? 

Act II 

9. What function do the fishermen fulfill? 

10. What does Ampelisca mean by her "time of happiness"? 

11. What more does Trachalio tell us about Labrax? 

12. Does Trachalio exhibit any other signs of a prophet than the one given 
in this scene? 

13. Does Ampelisca like Scepamio *s kind of familiarity? Why or why not? 

14. Why is it necessary for Scepamio to be in the temple? cf. scene 7 

15. Is it natural for Labrax and Charmides to be quarreling? Why? What 
does it show of their characters? 
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l6. are we shown of Charmides* (whose name me^s "son 

character when he won*t exchange a cloak for hxs clothes to be dried 



Act III 

17. How does Daemones* dream foretell what is to happen? Does he obey his 
dream? 

18. Labrax accuses others of using violence against him; why is funny. 

Why is it expected? How is Labrax like Malvolio, like Aguecheck, 

like Belch? 

19. Is Labrax a coward? Give evidence to support your answer, 

20. On whose side is the law? Why? Is the law dealing out poetic justice. 

21. Why do the animals* names given to the characters fit them? 

Act IV 

22. How smart does Gripus think himself? How sma:rt is he? How can you tell. 

23. How smart is Trachalio? How do you know? 

24. Why does Gripus suspect the girls of what he himself would do? 

25. Why does Plautus tell about the casket three times? 

26. How do their different social positions influence what Gripus and 
Daemones have to say about their belief in fortune tellers.^ 

27. Why is the contrast between Gripus* falling hopes and Daemones* rising 
ones effective or ineffective? 

28. Daemones says that too much affection is boring. Is this true generally? 
of him personally? 

Act V 

29. Does the way in which Daemones* honesty is rewarded make sense or is it 
just "moralizing"? 

30. How is Labrax rewarded for false swearing? 

31. Has Labrax really changed? What would have happened to him in a 
Shakespearean play? 

Discussion or reading review questions I: Classical Mythology in 22S. S2E2.* 

Obviously a good many people in Rome worshipped the classical gods as "Gods" 
in Plautus* time (200 B.C.). And the Gods are taken seriously as objects of 
worship in The Rope . Labrax feigns a religious visit to the shrine of Venus; 
Plesidippus and Daemones have a sense of the holiness of Venus* shrine; and 
Ptolemocratia clearly takes her religious duties seriously. However, the Gods, 
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in the play, are also at times closer to figures, symbols, or allegories. Thus, 
Trachalio, in Act II, scene 3, seems simply to personify the sea whenever he says 
"Neptune". And many of the other mythological references carry symbolic over- 
tones, whether they refer to the Gods as allegories or as the guardians of sacred 
forces in life. You may wish to analyze the references to classical myth in 
T£ge; their meaning and function, 

1. Arcturus: What does Arcturus represent? Do any myths surround the star 

which makes it role here appropriate? 

2. Venus: Venus was the goddess of love or of any form of attraction: in 

her degraded form, that between brutes or between brutal human beings; 
in her higher form, that between husband and wife, between element and 
element, between man and man, or between man and thundering Jove. 

a. What kind of Venus does Labrax serve? 

b. What kind does Plesidippus serve? Should he serve Ceres (II, i)? 

c. What about Ptolemocratia (I, v)? 

3. Silenus; Why is Labrax called Silenus (II, ii)? How is he like Silenus 
in appearance and function? 

4. Neptune: (II, iii) What is Neptune *s meaning in this scene? 

5. Liberty: (II, vi) Who was the godess "Libertas"? What myths surround 
her? Did the ancients make her look like the Statue of Liberty? 

6. Philomela and the swallows: (III, i) How is the Philomela story relevant 
to Palaestra? Remember that some versions of the story say that Philomela 
was made a swallow; sane say a nightingale. 

7» Vulcan (III, v): liJhy is Vulcan opposed to Venus? What does Vulcan stand 

for here? 

8. Hercules (ill, v): How are Daemones* servants with their clubs like 

Hercules in appearance? in function? 

Discussion or reading review questions II: Religious Content in The Rope: 

A. Using Arcturus* speech as a norm, describe what is good and reasonable, 
what foolish and laughable in the world which Plautus creates in The 
B-Qpe . Arcturus sees the good life as consisting in (a) keeping faith 
with men; (b) showing reverence to the Gods; (c) keeping one’s oaths; 
and (d) desiring good in one's "heart". He asserts, concerning Jove, 
that he prefers obedience to sacrifice and ultimately rewards good and 
punishes evil. Palaestra mentions another value prized by Plautus and 
the Romans; piety to parents. You may be interested in discovering all 
that the word "piety" meant to the Romans. Remember that Ptolemacratia, 
who is not satirized, praises pity; our English "pity" comes from the 
Latin "piety" ( pietas ) and carries some of the same connotations. 
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Analyze the extent to which the following characters: 



1. Labrax 


rogues 


a. Keep faith with men 


2. Charmides 


b. Show reverence to the gods 


3 . Gripus 




c. Keep their oaths 


4* Trachalio 


slaves 


d. Desire good in their hearts 


5. Scepamio 




e. Show reverence to parents and 


6. Palaestra 


girls 


deserving superiors 


7. Ampelisca 


f . Show pity. 


8. Plesidippus 


- the young 


man 



( i) 






9. Daemones - the old father 

Go through the play, scene by scene, to make certain that you have a 
complete analysis* Seme characters such as Scepamio and Traohalio 
may pose fairly cemplicated problems. 

B. Arcturus says that "hereafter” Jove will grant to each man his proper 
rexirard. Dees Jove grant to each character his proper "reward" within 
the play; or is "hereafter" outside the play? IVhat is the justice of 
the play*s conclusion? 

Discussion or reading revievx questions III: The Rope and Twelfth Night 

One of the first spectators of Twelfth Night . John Manningham (1602), wrote 
an account of it as "much like the Commedy of Errors or Menaechmi in Plautus." 
You may wish to read Plautus* Menaechmi or Shakespeare *s early comedy. The Cqnedy 
^ Errors , to see if Manningham *s remark makes sense. Manningham might properly 
that the play was "like The Rope in Plautus." In any case, the ways in 
which the two plays are alike and yet different in significant ways may be worth 
consideration as another clue to their differing implications. 

Each play opens with a tempest. To what extent are the tempests in each 
planned by God (or gods) to set things right in the world; to punish 

good or to transform the potentially 
good. To what extent is the tempest in each a gimmick for launching 
the plot by separating people who have been together and bringing 
togeoher people who have been separate? To what extent does a "provi- 
dence" seem to operate in each plot? 

Each play opens with the storm *s separation of two people who have been 
close to allow his pair to get together almost immediately whereas 
Shakespeare keeps his apart until the end of the play? To what extent 
the periods of separation necessary to the different plots with 
which they go? Could AmpeHsca be kept from Palaestra until the last 
scene without damage to The Rope ? Sebastian *s separation fron Viola 
until the end is clearly necessary to the plot; to the "twin marriage" 
conclusion. Does Sebastian *s return at the end of the play and after 
Viola has given him up for dead also comment on the problems of death 
and the afterlife posed by Olivia and Viola, Sir Toby and Feste? Do 
you find any parallel concern in The Rope ? Why? Why not? Would a 
knowledge of Roman attitudes toward the afterlife help explain parts of 

S PP® . ^ ^he way that a knowledge of Christian attitudes toward the 
same subject helps explain parts of Twelfth Night ? 



1 . 



2 . 
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3* Contrast the significance of Palaestra *si and Ampelisca^s finding immed- 
iate protection from Ptolemocratia, priestess of Venus,. and Viola*s 
and Sebastian *s finding immediate protection respectively fran a 
Captain and a fighting man. To what extent does each play suggest that 
care for the afflicted is an obligation which everyone ought to^ and can 
fulfill; to what extent does each suggest that such care goes with 
special roles in society or special religious vows? How does this 
relate to the different cultures from which the plays emerge? 

4* Sceparnio and Feste are both upstart servants and wits. Do they both 
speak the voice of reason and such piety as seems central in their 
plays or do they speak the voice of folly and irreverence to master 
and mistress? Which? Which ruler, Daemones or Olivia, is more in need 
of counsel both witty and wise? Why? 

5. a. The middle scenes of Twelfth Night are a farcial device to abuse^ 

Malvolio whereas the middle scenes of The Rone are a similar device 
to abuse Labrax. What leads each character to "hang himself"? 

Which punishment is funnier; which more appropriate or deserved; 
which more wholly sanctioned by civil law? What does this reveal 
about the attitudes toward justice on which each play depends. 

VJhy do we enjoy seeing characters like Labrax and Malvolio given a 
tumble? Bear in mind that, in many ways, Labrax and Malvolio are 
opposite kinds of characters; Labrax is a libertine (is he?), and 
Malvolio, a Puritan (is he?). In what ways are they alike? 

b. Labrax, like Toby, is a comic drunk, but Toby*s tumble (Act V) is 
apparently milder and certainly less extensively treated than are 
the ccmic punishments of Malvolio or Labrax. Any reasons? How are 
Labrax and Malvolio threats to a comic conclusion of their plays in 
a way that Toby isn*t? Their relationships to the heroine and her 
marriage may be a clue. Are Toby and Labrax alike in sigificant ways 
aside from their love of drink? 

c. Does Charmides play a role more like Aguecheek*s or more like Toby’s? 
That is, is he more fool or knave, more exploited or exploiter, 

more conned or conman? Is Gripus the "Aguecheek" of the plot? 

In what way is he or isn’t he? How is Gripus like Malvolio? 

6. Compare the "love affairs" of Trachalio and Ampelisca and Plesidippus 
and Palaestra with the love affairs of Toby and Maria, Orsino and Viola, 
and Sebastian and Olivia. How are the motives and courses of these 
affairs different from one another; how different from affairs in modern 
light movies or musical comedies? VJhat is the place of flirting, 
courtship, "practical considerations" in each; what the meaning and 
purpose of marriage in each? 

7. Canpare the "discoveries of identity" which allow both plays to end 
happily. VJhat kinds of persons are involved? What coincidences make 
possible each family reunion? What evidences make each possible? 

What Roman virtue is rewarded in Palaestra’s reunion with Daemones? 

Does any comparable excellence of character bring about the reunion of 
Viola and Sebastian, or what does bring it about? 
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Discussion Questions I: 

1. Does Plautus set the stage differently from either Shakespeare or Shaw? 
How? 

2. Do the scenes change? How could Greco~Roman theatres handle "change of 
scene"? 

3. Who makes better puns? Shakespeare or Plautus? Do you think the 
translation of Plautus might account for your answer? 

4. From ihe evidence of all the selections and plays you have read in this 
^it, discuss the importance of verbal comedy in dramatic comedies# Is 
it more important in reading than in seeing a play? Why? 

5. Plautus has often been considered guilty of digression, repetition, and 
generally poor construction. Try to produce evidence of these traits 

Bope ; then construct an argument de finding the comic value of the 
literary flaws you have found. 

6. Roman comic heroines frequently had no lines to speak at all; Palaestra 
is unusually prominent in The Rope . Does she have any personality? 

Why is she a sympathetic character, or why is she just a bone of 
contention? 

7# Labrax is imdted to dinner at the close of the play. Discuss the reasons 
behind this in canparison to the reasons Malvolio is excluded from the 
happy ending in Twelfth Night . 

Discussion Questions II; The Rope and Comedy 

the questions under "Arms aid the Man and Cooedv." and "Twelfth Niaht and 
Comecfy" (pp. 20-22 and p. 32]7 

1. Apply, to The Rope, question 1 of "Canedy and Arms and The Man . " 

2. Palaestra is confronted with no opportunity to choose a "wrong guy" such 
as Olivia *s Orsino or Raina*s Sergius, Why are the alternatives to 
marriage to Plesidippus obviously "wrong"? Does Plautus* failure to 
give Palaestra the opportunity to choose a "wrong guy" suggest that he 
assumed that Honan and Greek women, in the happiest of circumstance, 
should have no choice between "right" and "wrong" husbands? Consider 

Ampelisca*s relations with Sceparnio and Trachalio in coming to your 
conclusion. 

3. What makes Palaestra right for Plesidippus and vice-versa (cf. IV, v)? 

Are the things which make them "right" for one another public or private 
"inner" affinities? Are they any different from those which make the 
marrying couples right for one another in Twelfth Night ? Arms and the 
Ifen? What is the significance of the fact that Daeraones, the father 

of the b^de, and not Palaestra, the bride, announces that Plesidippus 
is the right man? He does this after he has hardly seen Plesidippus. 

Does this tell you something about Plautus * techniques or about Reman 
marriage? 
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4. Is there anything like a ’'puritanical” alternative to a proper marriage 
for Palaestra? Does this tell you anything about Rome or Plautus? What 
kinds of brutish alternatives are offered? What future would Labrax 
appear to offer? Is the future he offers anything like the future Belch, 
setting Aguecheek after Olivia, would offer her? Does the brutishness 
which confounds marriage satirized in The Rope, particularly in Labrax 
and Charmides, have any modem counterparts or is it a peculiarly "Roman”? 

5. Labrax, as Palaestra's owner, has been her legal guardian and so acts 
"in the place of a parent, ” Is ^at makes him wish to determine 
Palaestra's future and keep her from her proper love anything like what 
moves Catherine Petkoff in her handling of Raina? 

6. The low-life characters; 

a. Discuss the forms of barbarism which appear in The Rope , aside from 
those manifested by Labrax and Charmides, Contrast them with those 
that appear in Twelfth N ight and Ams and the Man . Does Plautus seem 
to be offended by \ i) drunkeness ; ( ii ) filth; (iii) boorishness; 

(iv) dishonesty; (v) cynicism; (vi) naivete; (vii) fisticuffs? 

What forms of barbarism seem to appear blackest to him? 

b. Is there any "big-shot soldier" or braggard soldier in the play? 

Anything like the type? What does Plautus, in contrast to Shake- 
speare or Shaw, suggest about the functions of violence (and of law)? 

c. Trachalio pretty clearly acts aa "servant-go-between," What, in 
Plautus' attitude toward servants and slaves, makes it radically 
different from both Shakespeare's and Shaw's? See Daemones last 
speech (IV, vii). Do not formulate your answer until you have 
considered all of the slaves in the play. Are any of the slaves wise 
and good; are they only clever? What about Shakespeare's "servants"? 

7. Apply, to The Rpne, question ? from "Comedy and Arms and the Man . " 

8. Apply, to Ibe Rope . question 8 frem "Comedy and Arms and the Man , " Does 

Plautus suggest that the marriage of Palaestra and Plesidippus carries 
any revolutionary promise or does it reestablish old "conservative" 
patterns of living on a just basis? 

Composition Topics: 

1, Compare Palaestra's soliloquy (I, iii) with Viola's conversation with the 
Captain (I, ii^ and Catherine's reaction to the return of Captal.n 
Bluntschli (Act III), What traits do the women have in canmon? Which 
two are more alike? Compare the dramatic purposes of the three passages, 

2, Explain the significance of the marriage in The Rope , taking into 

consideration the view of marriage expressed in Daemones' comments about 
his wife, 

3» Write a canposition treating one of the topics listed in " The Rope and 
Comedy," (pp, 67-68) ^ 
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General Discussion Questions; 

1. Discuss the place of music in comedy as a way to portray strong emotion, 
a ’vay of getting across a moral without seeming didactic, and as a 
contribution to a festive atmosphere. How has Shaw tried to ccmpansate 
for the absence of music in Arms and the Man? Is the fact that this play 
and Pygmalion have been turned into highly successful musical comedies 
relevant to the discussion? Is it an index to Shaw*s failure, or to his 
success as a comedian? 

2. In Anns and the Man , everyone seems normally human at the end of the play, 
but everyone sometimes seems absurd during it. Discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of this method of characterization compared to those 

of the *'flat” characterization used by Plautus and Shakespeare, How 

would you explain the development of •'round” comic characters on the 
modem stage? 

3* What forces lie behind the typical comic action? What is the course of 

a typical common action? Be sure to give answers that apply to all 
three plays. 

General Composition Topics: 

1, The cowardly braggart-soldier is a very ancient stock character who 
appears in at least one form in each of the three plays« Describe the 
t^e, the variations on it that appear in the three comedies, ai*d any 
Historical changes you can trace in the conception of the type. 

2. Jihe chart begun below and write a well-supported explanation of 

^y you filled it out as you did. If you leave a space blank, explain 

. ^ disagree with the names already filled in, change them and 

explain why. * ® 





Arms and the Man 


Twelfth Night 


The Rope 


hero; 


Bluntschli 






foil; 


Nicola 






heroine; 




Vida 




foil; 




Olivia 




sympathetic 
parent figure; 




Daemonesj 

PtclCIl'J'J] 


e-'d.l parent 
fl: ';re: 






Labrax 



brn^art-soldier Aguecheek 

vlv , « 




go-between; Raina»s photograph 
normative character; 



Arctums 



3. Construct a similar chart vdth incidents or situations instead of stock 
characters, and write a defense of it giving evidence from the plays to 
support your conclusions. 

4. Ccmpare and contrast the public significance of the marriages at the end 
of each play, and discuss in detail the difference between the various 
heroes* and heroines^ love for one another. 

5. a. Write a short scene from a short play in which a modern affected 

comic character whom you have created and a modem barbaric comic 
character whcr^. you have also created exchange witticisms or insults 
with one another. Try to make your dialogue as comic as possible 
without making it just silly. Try also to write the dialogue so 
that affectation and barbarism ’’expose themselves. ” To reinforce 
your point, you can use dialect speech or other deviations from 
seems to you to be ordinary Nebraska speech. Before you begin 
writing, give your instructor a plot outline of the comedy into^ 
which you plan to fit the scene. To improve the scene, try acting 
it out before a mirror (with no one in the room). See where it falls 
flat and where it doesn*t. Then try the scene on someone else. 

Alternative; 

b. Do the same thing with two character sketches instead of with 
dialogue . 

PLAYS FOR ADDITIONAL READING: 

NOTE; Many musical comedies are in the tradition of comic drama. A few of 
these are listed below; 

Fields, Chodorov, Camden, and Green, Wonderful Town (New York: Randcsn House, 

1953). 

Hart, Moss and George S. Kauflnan, You Can*t Take It With You (Mew York; Little 
and Ives Co., 1937). 

Lerner, Alan Jay, Brigadoon (New York; Coward-McCann, 1947)* 

Rodgers, Richard and Oscar Hammerstein, Oklahoma! (New York: Random House, 

1953). 

Spewack, Samuel, Bella Spewack, and Cole Porter, Kiss Me Kate (New York; Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1953). 
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THE EPIC FORM; 
THE ODYSSIinC 

Grade 9 



CORE TEXTS: Homer, The Odyssey 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS ; 

1. Material on The VJind in the Willows by Kenneth Grahame and on "The Owl" 
from Grimm’s Fairy Tales include^ in the Student Packet. 

2. Additional material to be read as assigned by the teacher. 

I. Reading and StucJy I^terials 

A. Overview: 

This unit is a unit studying another of the "kinds," or "genres" — ^the epic. 

It is closely related to the "Kinds— -Attitude, Tone, Perspective"— just as was 
the previous unit on comedy. After a brief introduction to the character of 
the epic form, it will go on to study one of the great classical epics, Homer’s 
Odyssey . The Odyssey has long been recognized as one of the great literary 
achievements of Western civilization. This student packet will provide much 
of the general background information; — the names of characters; the names 
of places; the stories from Greek mythology — ^that you will need to use in 
understanding The Odyssey . It will provide study guide questions, discussion 
questions, and charts to assist you in reading the text carefully; and, finally, 
it will take up a consideration of the mock-epic form, a genre which utilizes 
or parodies the epic form for humorous or satiric purposes. Since parodies 
take the most obvious features of a certain work or kind of literature and then 
exaggerate or distort those features for humorous effect, the mock-epic is 
extremely helpful in clarifying for us the epic conventions. Some excerpts 
from The Wind In the Willovrs and Grimm’s "The Owl" will provide examples of 
the mock epic form. 

B. Introduction to the Student 

U 

A prominent scientist has said, "We stand at the edge of mystery. He was 
speaking of the future; yet the same can be said when we begin the study of 
ancient literature. The nystery in this cr^e might be: Who wrote The Odyssey ? 
Was there a Trojan War? Were the charactei —the human characters— real? What 
was life like in ancient Greece? 

We are asked, or we ask, "How are we to be prepared to live in a world which 
scientists te.ll us will bear little or no resemblance to our own era?" In the 
decade ahead, we are told, the world is to change more drastically than it has 
in the fifty years since the turn of the century. In 1900, there were no means 
of rapid transportation, automobiles, diesel-powored trains, and ships, or 
jet planes; no instant communication by radio, television, and radar; no engineei 
ing triumphs like the assembly line, continuous mass production, and super 
highways. But in reading the ancient Greek epic poems, we need to ask ourselves,, 
"How are we to be prepared to live in a world that bore little or no resemblance 
to our own era?" Surely we should read the epic in the light of Homer’s world 
as well as our own. What ms his viorld like? We discover something about the 
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wr»rld of ancient Greece by reading the great epic poems, The Iliad and The, OXvsaey . 
The Cyclops, for instance, is a fictitious monster, but his type rf dairy fanning 
is real and historical, and his type of barbarism has not disappeared from the 
earth. We can learn a great deal about the early Greek customs, about practiees 
of vfar and of government, about marriage, landholding, worship, farming, commerce, 
and above all the methods of seafaring. Much history of the life of the Aegean 
about the seventh century B.C. can be learned from the story which Eumaeus the 
swineherd tells of his life in The Odyssey . 

Epic poets seem to make their songs to celebrate the past rather than the pre- 
sent, and so Homer probably wrote of events that occurred long before his lifetime. 
We don’t know anything about Homer except that he is credited with vrriting ^ 
Iliad and The Odyssey . Some historians think he lived about the ninth century 
B.C.; that he was a court poet who lived on the Ionian Coast of Asia Minor. His 
epics deal with the Trojan War and later with the wanderings of one of the heroes 
of this war, Odysseus, as he tried to return from the war» Even the existence of 
the Trojan War is not entirely certain. Certainly, Troy as a city once existed, 
because there are the remains of no less than six cities one above the other. 

There was a great city there in 2000 B.C., the second of the series. The greatest 
of all was the sixth city, which we identify with the Troy of Greek legend. This 

was a large city with well-built stone walls, terraces, gates, and flanking 
towers . 

Some of the best known names in the world are those of the characters in the 
epics. The Iliad and The Odyssey . Some of these you may be able to identify right 
now— Agamemnon, Priam, Achilles, Ajax, Odysseus, Hector, Paris, Penelope. 

We shall read The Odyssey with the understanding that we’ll be 3JLving in a 
world diff«»rent from our own, a world that we are going to try to understand as 
we read about it, a world that has had an influence on our own twentieth century 
America since the seeds of Western civilization were, mar*jr‘ of them, sown in Greece 
and not elsewhere. Vfe shall read The 0d.yssey as an epic, one of the first of 
epics. Perhaps, we need to define what we mean by an epic. V^e will know a good 
deal better when we are done reading The Odyssey . But a traditional definition 
may help at the start. The traditional definition is: an epic is a long, serious 
poem, celebrating in serious language (heroic terms) the ideals under3,ying a 
society. Epic peetry commonly deals with bravery in battle, and resourcefulness 
in journey. It is usually strongly nationalistic; that is, it concerns itself 
with a hero of a particular nation, his courage, his keen thought, and his good.- 
ness. Most of all it bodies forth by history and example, in symbolic struggle 
and believable domestic acene, the best that a nation cou3.d hope for in man. 

C. INFORMATION TO AID READING 

The following :aiaterial will help you to recall some of the stories and names 
which you need to know *jn roarling The Odyssey . Refer to it whenever you need 
help in this area. 

1. General information: 

Author: Homer — lived about 850 B.C. — great Greek epic poet'-— tradition has it 

that he was blind, and p<>or Xn hio old age. 
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Homer •wrote two great works; 

The Ilia d — story of the ten year siege of Troy. 

The Cdyssey —ten year tra'vels of Odysseus on his return 
home from Troy. 

Type of •writing: The Odyssey is an epic poem. Epic poetry is narrative 

poetry (poetry that tells a story) dealing with the action 
of heroes and written in an elevated style. 

Jfythology: ^!^hology is the body of stories describing the gods of a people. 

The Odyssey is a source book for myth since its human history is 
surrounded by all kinds of stories of the Gods. 

2. Mortals prominent in the Odyssey. It may help you to memorize the names and 

information in Sections 2, 3, U> and 5 before opening Homer. 

Achaejins — the name Homer uses to refer to the Greeks— he uses the name most 
frequently to refer to the horde of suitors seeking to marry Penelope. 

Achilles — ^The bravest Greek warrior in the Trojan War— legend has it that his 
mother had made it impossible to kill him by dipping him in the river 
St;7x — she held him by the heel while doing so, and in this one spot he 
could be wounded, and so it v;as that his death came about. 

Aegisthus— became Clytemnestra ’ s lover during Agamemnon’s absence at the Tro- 
jan War — killed Agamemnon upon his return— was killed by Agamemnon’s 
son, Orestes . 

Agamemnon— leader of the Greek forces against Troy— he was killed by his wife ' s 
lover, Aegisthus, upon his return from the war— his "wife was Clytemnestra. 

Ajax — one of the bravest of the Greek warriors in the Trojan VJar— on his re- 
turn from Tr#y, his ship was •wrecked. He boasted that he was not afraid 
of the gods and would escape death anyway. Poseidon split the rock •!! 
which he had found safety, and he was drowned. 

Alcinous — king of the Phaeacians and father of Nausicaa— gave assistance to 
Odysseus. 

Argive — name Hemer used to refer to the Greeks. 

Menelaus — ^the king of Sparta to whom Nestor sent Telemachus for news of his 
father — ^Menelaus was the husband of Helen. He told Telemachus, that 
according to Proteus, Odysseus was alive on the island of Ogygia held 
prisoner by the sea nymph Calypso. 

Nausicaa — ^the princess of the Phaeacians and daughter of King Alcinous — found 
Odysseus after he was ship^wrecked . 

Helen— better known as Helen of Troy — wife of Menelaus. She was seized by 
Paris after she was bestowed upon him for choosing Aphrodite the most 
beautiful in the contest of the goddesses. According to legend, her kid- 
napping caused the Trojan War; Paris was a prince of Troy. 

Nestor — ^the king of Pylos whom Telemachus visited for information about his 
father — ^Nestor had been the oldest warrior «n the Greek side in the seige 
of Troy; was renowned for his wisdom. 

Odysseus — his name means ’’the wise” — known to be crafty, sly, and often ingen- 
ious — one of the of the Greek army In the war against Troy — ^liero 

of The Odyssey . 
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Orestes— -Aganieinnon’s son— killed Aegisthus who had killed his father. 

Penelope— Odysseus ' \dfe and Telemachus ' mother. During Odysseus* long ab- 
sence (19 years), she had refused to remarry any of the horde of suitors 
besetting the palace. She had put off the suitors by a delaying tactic: 
she told them she would choose one of them when she finished weaving a 
shroud but she wove by day and unraveled by night. 

Phaeacians — ^the people whose king was Alcinous — lived on the island of Scheria 
Odysseus was shipwrecked here and found by the princess Nausicaa after 
leaving the island of Ogygia and Calypso. 

Telemachus— Odysseus ' son— was a mere infant when Odysseus left for the Trojan 
War — the war lasted ten years and another nine had passed without his 
father’s return. 

3. Table Showing Genealogy of the Gods, (see following page) 

Gods and related imiP'^rtal creatures prominent in The Odyssey . 

Aphrodite Goddess of beauty and love; Helen's patron. 

Artemis— the twin sister of Apollo — the goddess of the moon and of the hunt. 

Athene also known as Pallas Athene — sympathetic to Odysseus and his family — 
goddess of wisdom — helped Telemachus by disguising herself and giving 
advice— constant aid to Odysseus. 

Boreas — ^the north wind. 

Calypso a nymph who lived on the island of Ogygia — Calypso kept Odysseus a 
virtual prisoner for 8 years — promised him eternal youth and everlasting 

life if he would marry her, but he refused. She released him when ordered 
to do so by Zeus. 

Demeter— goddess of agriculture. 

Eurus — southeast wind. 

Hermes— messenger of the gods — known as the god of speed— better known under 
the name of Mercury. 

Ino a minor sea goddess who aided Odysseus when he was shipwrecked. 

Krones— father of Zeus— overthrown by Zeus— legend says Kronos devoured his 
children: was fed a stone instead of Zeus, so Zeus survived to dethrone 
him. Since Kronos means "time," the legend is meaningftjl. 

Muse ^there were nine Muses — goddesses of song— presided over different kinds 
of poetry and the arts and sciences— customary for ancient poets to call 
upon special Muses for inspiration at the beginning of work. 

Not us— southwest wind, 

Phoebus Apollo god of the sun — also god of prophecy and medicine — ^When there 
is light nothing is hidden; so Apollo was all-knowing. 

Polyphemus— one of the race of Cyclops, the giant sons of Peseidon — giants 

with one eye in the middle of their foreheads — Odysseus blinded Polyphemus 
^d thus aroused the hatred of his father, Poseidon. 

Peseidon— the brother of Zeus — god of the sea and of all the waters on earth- 

hated Odysseus because he had blinded Polyphemus — hindered Odysseus when- 
ever possible. 

Proteus one of the minor sea gods — herds seals — Imows all things— has power 
of assuming different shapes to escape being questioned — Menelaus wrestled 
with him 3 uccesofiil.ly and l earned that .Odysseus was alive on the island 
of Ogygia. 
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GREEK GODS 

(Based on Hesiod's Theogony) 
URANUS (Heaven) = GAEA (Earth) 
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Zephyrus — the west wind. 

Zeus — the king of gods ahd men — known for his hur].ing of the thunder bolt— 
sacred bird, the eagle. 

5. Places in The Odyssey ; Some actual historical places which Homer mentions; 

Crete— Island kingdom in the Mediterranean. 

Ithaca — The island kingdom of Odysseus. 

Olympus— ancients believed gods lived about Mt. Olympus in Greece — ^Mt. Olympus 
was the highest mountain in Greece. 

Fyios — kingdom of Nestor. 

Sparta (Lacemaemon)— kingdom of Menelaus. 

Tonedos — island behind which the Greeks hid while pretending to leave Trey at 
the time of the Trojan Horse. 

Troy — site of the ten year war between the Greeks and the Trojans. 



6. Composite Dictionary 

Refer to this lexicon whenever you need help with Greek names or need to 
identify the referent of a name quickly. 

1. Vowels with a dash (“) Fade; we; mite; home; mute 

2. Vowels with a curve ( ) Ran; men; pin; not; hut 

3. Vowels with a dot (») PAst; fAst; lAst; pAth 

4* Vowels with two dots (*') Father; cfllm; bSlm; psAlm 

5. The accent mark ( ) 

ACHA.IAN (A-ka yan) Pertaining to Achaia, a general name for Greece. 

ACHILLES^ (a-kil lez) A Greek officer, impoHant in the capture of Troy. 

AEOLIA (e-o li-A) Region from which the VJinds came, 

AGAMEMNON^(a-ga-mem^non) Leader of the Greeks in the siege of Troy. 

AGELAUS (a~ge-la us) One af the suitors, 

ALCINOUS (al-sin^ous) King of Phaeacia, friend of Odysseus. 

AMPHINOMUS (am-fin o-mus) One of the suitors. 

ANDROMACHE (ah-drom A-ke) Wife of Hector of Troy. 

ANTICLEIA (an-ti-kli'A) The mother of Odysseus. 

AEOLUS (e‘'o-lus) God of the Winds. 

ANTINOUS (an-tSf^ous) Another of the suitors. 

APOLLO ^(A-pbl'o) God of manly youth and beauty; of poetry and music. 

ARETE (a-re'^te) Wife of King Alcinous. 

ARGUS (ar'gus) ^ysseus* faithful dog. 

ARTEMIS (Ar^te~mis) Goddess of the hunt and wild nature; Diana, queen of the 
moon and twin sister of Apollo. 

ASOPUS (aso'pus) Mother of Antiope who was beloved of Zeus. Antiope bore 
Amphion and Zethus. 

ATHENE (a-the^ne) The goddess who guided and guarded Odysseus. 

ATREUS troos) The father of Menelaus and Agamemnon. 

AURORA (o-ro’^ra) Dawn; goddess of the morning. 

AUTOLYCUS^(au— tol^y-cus) The father of Odysseus ‘ mother. 

BAUCIS (bo-TslTs) Irilife of Philemon, who entertained Zeus and Hermes traveling 
in disguise. 

CALLIOPE (kS'-li'^o-pe) The muse that presides over eloquence and heroic poetry 
CALYPSO (ca-lyp^so) Sea nymph of the island by her name. 
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CHARYBDIS (ka-rib^dis) The huge and hideous creature which gulped and emitted 
water, forming a whirlpool dangerous to sailors. 

CHICS (kI'"os) Supposed to be Homer's birthplace. 

CICONIANS (ci-ko'^r-dns) Inhabitants of Thrace, who were visited by Odysseus 
soon after leaving Troy* 

CIRCE (cer"^se) The magic enchantress and sorceress who could change men into 
forms swine or other animals . 

CLYMENE (klim'^elne) Daughter of Oceanus, mother of Atlas and Prometheus. 

CREON (cr'e'^on) ^Tyrant of Thebes who replaced Oedipus. 

CTESIPPUS (te-sip'^pus) One of the suitors. 

CYCLOPES (cy^lo-pez) One-eyed giants living on the shores of Sicily. 

CYCLOPS (cy'^clops)^ One of the Cyclopes. 

DARDANUS (dSr'^da-nus) Ancient king of Troy who gives his name to his race. 
DEIPHOEUS (di-If'^o-b’us) Son of Priam and Hecuba. 

DEM0DGCU3 (de-mod^o-cus) The bard or musician in Odysseus' palace. 

DIONYSUS (di-o-i^’ sus) One of the suitors. 

EIDCTHEA (eido"^ thea) daughter of Proteus who tells Mulius how to capture 
Proteus . 

ELPENOR (eY-pe“^nor) One of Odysseus' followers who died on Circe's island. 
EU14AEUS (u-me'us) Swineherd to Odysseus, faithful and loyal to his master. 
EURYCLEIA (u-rS-kli'^d) The old and faithful maidservant to Penelope. 

EURIDICE (u-rid i-se) Nestor’s wife. 

EURYLOCHUS (u-rTKo-kus) Odysseus' close companion. 

EURYMCHUS (u-rin/a-kus) One of the suitors. 

HADES (ha^dez) The lower regions, inhabited by spirits, which Odysseus 
visited. 

HECTOR (h^k ter) The son of Priam and the leader of the Trojan array. 

HECUBA (h^k^u-bd) Wife of Pria^; mother of Paris and Hector. 

HELLAS (Hel' Ids Anther name for Greece. 

HEPHAESTU^ (hi-fes''tu3) The god of fire and the forge; same as Vulcan. 

HERl-lES (her'^mez) Messenger of the gods; acted as messenger for Athene to Zeus. 
ilYACINTHUS (hi-d-sTh'thiTs) A youth killed by Apollo. 

IDA (i^dd) Mountain in Crete and near Troy. 

INO (i^no)^ Burial place of Horses. 

IRUS (i'rus) The haughty beggar in the palace with whom Odysseus fought. 

JOVE (jov)_ ^Same as Jupiter. 

JUPITER ( joG-^piLter) The father of the gods, same as Zeus. 

LAERTES (la-'^r'^-^z) Father of Odysseus, once King of Ithaca. 

LAESTRYGCNIA (l^s-tri-go^nr-a) The land of the cannibal giants which Odysseus 
visited. 

LOTUS-EATERS A people who feast on narcotics. 

MEDON (me'^doh) A faith^il servant of Odysseus. 

MELANTHIUS ^e^an^thi-us) The goatherd of Odysseus, unfaithfiil and disloyal. 
MELANTHO (m^-an'^hoj One of Penelope's servants, also unfaithful ai'd haughty. 
tlEMELAUS (men-^-la'^us) Agamemnon's brother, whose wife, Helen, had been stoler 
and carried to Troy. 

MENTOR Faithful friend of Odysseus who fought with him in Troy, 

MINERVA (mi-nur'^v^ Same as Athene, goddess of wisdom. 

NAIADS (na'^adz) I/ater nymphs presiding over rivers, springs, wells, and 
fountains . ^ 

NARCISSUS A beautiful youth for vain love of whom Echo died. 

NAUSICAA (na^sik'^a-i) Daughter of Alcinous who received Odysseus after his 
shipwreck. 
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ODysSEUS (o-dis^sus) (Rhymes with Zeus) Hero of the stoiy, Ring of Ithaca. 
0C3YGIA (o-gy^i-a) Island on which Calypso kept Odysseus a virtual prisoner. 
ORION (ori'^on) A mighty hunter for Artemis, a giants after death a constel- 
lation. 

PALLAS (pai'' 3.$)^ Name given to Athena. 

PATRCCIUS (pS^-tro^clus) Itorior friend of Achilles. 

PEISISTRATUS (pi-s3rs*'tra-tTra) Nestor's son and Odysseus* escort to Menelaus. 
PELEUS (pe'^lus) I^cband of Thetis 5 father of Achilles. 

PENELOPE (pe-n&'^^pe) Wife of Odysseus, Queen of Ithaca. 

PHAJJACIA (fe-^'^shir-A) Land visited by Odysseus, of which Alcinous was King. 
PHAETHON (fa ethon) One of the horses of the dawn. 

PHEMIUS (fe^2’^"^i faithful minstrel in Odysseus’ house. 

PHILEION (fi-l^^on^ Husband of Baucis, both of whom were turned into trees. 
PHILOETIUS ( f i-le'^ti-us) The faithful herdsman who cared for the cattle of 
Odysseus. 

PHOEBUS (fe'^bus) Apollo, the sun god. 

PLUTO (ploo^'to) The god of the lower world; also called Hades. 

PODfBUS (po<lybu^ _^Fatiier of Eurymachus, one of the suitors. 

POUPHEMUS (pol-i-fe''muc) One of the Cyclopes, whose cave Odysseus visited. 
POSEIDON (po-si'don) Powerful god of the seas whose wrath Odysseus had in- 
curred. 

PRIAM (pri''^)_^ T^ie last king of Troy. 

PROSERPINE (pro-sur^pr-ne) Also Persephone; daughter of Ceres, carried off by 
Pluto t^the lower v/orld. 

PYIOS (py^los) A neighboring city to Ithaca. 

PYRAItJS (pir'^A-mus) Lover of Thisbe, killed himself thinking Thisbe killed by 
a lion. 

CRONOS (croiio^) An ancient god of the seed sowing. 

SCAEAN (ska-^e-an) Gate which led from Troy to the plain. 

SCAI'IANDER ( skA^man-d^r) A river in Asia Minor. 

SCYLIA (sil^lA) The monster, dwelling on the cliffs, who preyed upon passing 
sailors . ^ 

SIDONIANS^(sij-do^i-Ans) Inhabitants of Sidonia, a city visited by Odysseus. 
SIRENS (^I'^rf^s) Sea njTnphs who sang most beautifully and alluringly. 

STYX (styx) The river flowing in front of Hades. 

TARTARUS (tAr^tA-rus) The infernal regions far below Hades. 

TEIRESIAS (ti-re]^i-As) A propliet of Thebes vjhom Odysseus visited in Hades. 
TEIEMACHUS_^(te-lem'^A--lais) Son of Odysseus and Penelope. 

THEBES (thebz) An^en^ ruined city of upper Egypt. 

TIIECCLYI'IENUS (the-o-cly'^meinus) The prophet v/ho came to Odysseus' palace. 
THISBE (thiz^be) Loved by Pyramus, killed herself seeing him slain to join 
him in death. 

TRITCGENEIA (tritogenei a) Name for Athena. 

TROJAN (tro-^jan) An inhabitant of Troy. 

ZEUS (zus) Father of the Gods, greatest and mightiest. 

D. The Style of Greek Writing: The Original and Translations. 

Throughout the ages man has imitated Greek style in a number of areas espec- 
ially those of art and architecture. We are perhaps most familiar with the simpli- 
city to be found in the fluted columns which decorate many of our public buildings, 
but the same simplicity appears in Greek art: 

The art of the literature of Greece stands in singular contrast to these, 
isolated, apart. The thought of the Greeks has penetrated everywhere; their 
style, the way they write, has remained peculiar to them alone. In that one 
aspect they have had no copyists and no followers. The fact is hardly 
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surprising. One know a foreign language very v:ell to have one’s way of 
writing actually altered by it; one muat, In truth, have entered into the 
genius of that lan^;uage to nuch a dc .reo ar. in hardly possible to a foreigner. 
And Greek is a vcj ’^7 subtle languar^o, full of delicately modifying words, 
capable of the finest distinctions of meaning.^ 

It is little v:onder then that writers have not Imitated Greek writing.^ Men have, 
however, for ages ti'anslated the Greek writings. The liberal translations have 
been, in a sense, rewritings. This explains the variation in the translations of 
the Odyssey. Greek writing is simple, bare, transparent, lucid in a way that 
almost no other ’festern writing is. And the translator who translates it into Eng- 
lish wrestles vjith the problem of preserving Homer’s simplicity and grandeur with- 
out becoming common or grandiose. Since our translation is English ^d not Greek, 
it is difficult for us to state that the book we read is Greek in spirit. It is 
possible for us to appreciate the beauty of the translator’s problem by looking at 
samples from several English translations. 

2. Examples from several translations s Nausicaa to her ladies. Book VI. 

a. Then to her maids: ’Uhy, v/hy, ye coward train, 

Tliese fears, this flight? . ye fear, and fly in vain. 

Dread ye a foe? dismiss that idle dread, 

’Tis death i^rith hostile step these shores to tread: 

Safe in the love of Heaven, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the floes j 
’Tis ours this son of sorrovr to relieve. 

Cheer the sad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 

By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent; 

And what to those we give, to Jove is lent. 

Then food supply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where wav;tng shades obscure the many streams . ’ 

(Alexander Pope, 1725-1726) 



b. -'Stay! Whither do ye. flee. 

My handmaids, v/hen a man appears in sight? 

Ye think, pes^haps, he is some enemy. 

Nay, there is no man living novf, nor yet 
Will live, to enter, bringing vrar, the land 
Of the Phaeacians. Very dear are they to the 
To the great gods. W'e dvjell apart, afar 
W’ithin the unmeasured deep, amid its v/aves 
The most remote of men; no other race 
Hath commerce with us. This man comes to us 
A wanderer and unhappy, and to him 
Our care are due. The stranger and the poor 
Are sent by Jove, and slight regards to them 
Are grateful.” 

(William Cullen Bryant, 1872) 

c. "My women, stay I l^hy do you run because you saw a man? You surely do 
not think him evil-minded. The man is not alive, and never will be born, 
who can come and offer harm. to the Phaeacian land: for t-xe are very dear to 
the immortals; and. then we live aloof, far on the surging sea, no other 
tribe of men has dealings v/ith us. But this poor man is here through 

•^Edith Hamilton, The Greek Way , p. 47. 
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hsLving lost his and w© should sive hiiu aid^ for in the charge of Zeus 
all strangers and beggars stand, and a small gift is welcome.” 

(George Herbert Palmer, 1884) 



d. 



(W. H. D. Fouse, 1937) 



e. 



(E. V. Rieu, 1946 ) 



f. 



(Ennis Rees, I960) 



D. THREE CHARTS 

Chart I Odysseus Fac s life 

The following is a chart to be filled out as you read through The Odyssey. 
Its purpose is to assist you in understanding Odysseus* character by making 
and recording certain observations of his reactions in certain situatio^ as 
he faces particular problems and encounters certain creatures. The chart is 
based upon ideas in the following passage referring to Odysseus; Many were 
the towns ^r placed/ He saw and many the men /or creature^whose minds he 
knew,/ and many were the woes his stout heart suffered . . . .«* You should, 
as indicated below, enter the name of the place, the name(s) of the personas; 
or creature(s) encountered in that place, and the nature of the woe experienced 
there in the left-hand column of your chart. In the middle column, you should 
list the pertinent characteristics of the place: the personCs) or creatureVs;, 

and the woe and what both may symbolize if they seem symbolic. Then, finally, 
in the right-hand column, you should note 
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briefly the characteristics of Odysseus that are revealed by his experience, 
in this place, vdth the personC©) or creature (s), and through the woe that 
he experiences* Your teacher w3.11 assist you in beginning tliis chart, and 
you should add to it continuous 3.y ac you read. You should probably make 
the chart in a notebook since yc>ur school may wish to use the packet for 
another year. 



Situation 


Characteristics 


Characteristics of Odysseus 
Revealed 


Place 


Nature of Place 




Person of Creature 


Nature of Person, etc. 


Points Revealed Concerning 
Odvsseus ’ Nature 


Woe 


Nature of VJoe 
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Chart II: Incidents Similar to That Involving Pholyphemus 

In constructing the follovdng chart, you are asked to do four things: (l) to 

identify, in the first column, each incident which resembles that in which Odysseus 
encounters Polyphemus 5 (2) to summarize briefly, in the second column, the similar- 
ities between the two incidents; (3) to note briefly, in the third column, the 
narrative difference between the two incidents; (4) to note in the last column, hovi 
you think the meaning of each incident is different from that involving Polyphemus. 



Incidents Similar to that Narrative Difference in Meaning 

Involving Polyphemus Similarities Differences (Ycur Opinion) 
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Chart ni: Incidents Similar to That Involving Calypso 

In constructing Chart III, do as you are doing vith Chart II. The only 
difference here is that you will be comparing incidents and their meanings to the 
Calypso incident rather than to the one involving Polyphemus. Again, be careftil 
to add to this chart whenever you encounter an appropriate incident in the epic. 



Incidents Similar to that SSrative Differences in Meaning 

Involving Calvpso Similarities Differences (Your Opinion) 



1 
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G. READING AIDS AND QUESTIONS— The Odyssey 

Book I: "Athena and Telemachus" 

The Character of Odysseus 

1. Notice that Homer calls Odysseus "versatile." Watch for similar epithets and 
words that define versatility. Zeus describes Odysseus as being "In mental 
power beyond all other mortals." Note that Mentes calls him "that resourceful 
man." What are three or four of Odysseus* predominant heroic qualities? 

2. Who is Odysseus’ trusted guardian? What does this relationship tell about him? 
Why is Athena called "bright-eyed"? 

3» Vlho is Odysseus’ worst enemy? What does this relationship reveal concerning 
Odysseus? Wlriat has Odysseus done to Polyphemus? Describe the Cyclops. Ir/hat 
qualities does Polyphemus possess? 

4. In what ways is Polyphemus a "superman"? What does the term "superman" mean 
in The Odyssey? 

5. Where is Odysseus during the time covered by Book I, Put a pin with a furl of 
paper bearing Odysseus’ name in the enlarged map of Homer’s conception of the 
world. What Is Odysseus’ most immediate problem? What is the weakness within 
Odysseus which Calypso can play upon and which can destroy his "power"? 

6. Odysseus represents the good man. In Homer’s work how would the good man be 
defined? What is Odysseus' misfort\ane? 

7. Homer doesn’t use the word Greek . You should know the word Mrcenaean which 
Homer does not use either, but which is used by archeologists and others today 
when they speak of the people and locale referred to by Homer as Achaean. 
I/&rcenaean and Achaean are synonymous, both terms referring to the civilization 
which existed in Greece, Crete, Asia Minor, and the regions nearby from 1500- 
1100 B. C. Trace this area on the map. Ifycenae is shown on the map in your 
packets it was Agamemnon’s city. Find it on the map. 

A Contrasting Story 

1. Retell the story of Orestes. This story’s situation has been a favorite and 
constant theme in literature since Homer’s time. Dramatists from Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides down to contemporary playwrights like Eugene O’Neill 
and Jean Giraudoux have based plaj's on this theme and characters. Notice the 
similarities and contrasts between the characters in The Odyssey and those 
surrounding Agamemnon: 



The Situation in Ithaca 

1. Find and mark Ithaca on your map. 

2. Who are the wooers? What do they appear to be up to according to what Tele.- 
machus tells Athena? (see p. 8) How does their lack of restraint make them 
appear like Calypso, their lack of courtesy like Polyphemus? 

3. What signs of good breeding does Telemachus show in meeting Athena? His 
behavior is part of a pattern which makes up an important Greek ideal. Look 
for examples of similar kinds of behavior. 



Odysseus 
Penelope 
Telemachus 
The wooers 



Agamemnon 

Clytemnestra 

Orestes 

Aegisthus 
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4. What dees Antinous mean when he tells Telemachus: "Ifey the son of Cronos never 

Make you king here in sea-circled Ithaca, though king / You ^ifere bom to be!" 

Is Eurymachus agr^seing with Antiiious when he sayst IfJho shall be king in this 
roclqr island / Is a matter in the lap of the gods, . . 

5. How does Eurycleia represent the only security and order left to Telemachus.'' 

Is this intended to represent the situation in Ithaca as well as at the palace. 
WtQT isn*t Telemachus* grandfather helping him and his mother during Odysseus 
sbssnes? 

6. Although Telemachus recognizes that the stranger is Athena, why does he tell 
the inquiring suitors that she is the man whose disguise she takes? 

7» A reader should learn to be a detective in discovering foreshadoi^ng elements, 
puzzling out the hints these elements give, and appreciating their suspense 
value, Homer has used a number of such elements in Book I, Athena's first 
prophecy to Telemachus that Odysseus is not dead and will soon return is one. 

Find still others, 

8. Why is Athena’s prophecy so much needed by Telemachus? VJhat is the prophecy. 

9- VJhat does Telemachus wish had happened to his father? Why? How does this wish 
give us one of our first clues to the Greeks’ ideal hero? 

10. Athena is angered by Telemachus’ "do-nothingness," or his inability to act. 

What advice does she give him to move him to action? Does this s\iggest some 
wiaY-im used today that would include the two parts of this advice? 

11. What pun does the translator use in an alliteration of the two words woo -and 

woe? Explain this pun, . ++•+ ^ 

12. How do you know that Athena’s pep talk helped Telemachus? How does his attitude 
toward his mother change as a result of the change within himself? 

13. Is Telemachus right in blaming Zeus for doling out men’s separate lots. What 
has Zeus said at the Council of the Gods which does not quite agree with 
Telemachus’ idea? Which of these philosophies of life do you think more 
popular today? How could you argue against both ideas or concepts? 

14* In answer to Antious' angry curse that Zeus should never make Telemachus 

in Ithaca, Telemachus replies: "This too / I should gladly accept if such be 

the will of Zeus." !fJhat did Crhist say that was quite similar to this. 

Homer’s Conception of Poetry 

1. What are some of the principles involved in making epithets as Homer does? 

Consider the following phrases: "valiant McCarthy," "infamous Allan," 'ridicu- 

lour Pepperfeld." In what ways are the€^e- like- and unlike "bright-eyes Athena, 
"aegis-bearing Zeus," and "resourceful Odysseus"? Make at least two epithets 

for your own name. n n 

2. VJhy do the suitors wish to hear Phemius’ story in song? Why does Penelope beg 
him to sing something else? In what ways is Phemius like Homer himse^? 

3. "New songs are always praised / More highly than old." Is there any irony in 
this remark by Telemachus? Is TeLemanhus scalding his mother? Is Homer saying 

anything about his own problem as a poet? 

4. Vie are going to look for foimulas of the oral epic as we read.. How does 
Cdvssey open? VJhy does the poet ask for help from the J&ise, the supernatural 
force that inspires poetry? What type of poem would result from supen^turai . 
inspiration? How is the beginning of this epic like a prologue in a play. 

After the prologue, what occurs in the poem? What happens as a result of the 
Council of the Gods? What has Athena advised Telemachus to do? How do you 
write an algebraic formula? Now let us write a fonnala for the epic, using, 
of co\irse, only those things we know about the epic by the end of this- -book. 
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On a sheet in jrour notebook^ under the heading ’’An Epic Formula,” enter all of 
the features, that is the formula, of the epic that you and the class have 
noted. Add other features to this formula as you discover them in the pattern 
of the rest of the poem. 

Book II: "The Assembly in Ithaca" 

The Character of Odysseus 

1. To "The Versatile Odysseus" list that you started during the discussion of Book 
I, add the further epithets and descriptive phrases that you have discovered 
in reading the second book. What kind of king has Odysseus been? Hovr does 
Mentor contrast the wooers iri.th Odysseus? 

The Situation in Ithaca 

1. Why do the vrooers step aside politely for the first time to let Telemachus pass 
at the assembly he calls? 

2. What is the significance of Telemachus* calling the first assembly in twenty 
years? IfJhat is his purpose? At what time of day does the assembly meet? Is 
this characteristic of the Achaeans? Could you guess why this is characteristic? 

3. In what way is a day's activity in the life of Penelope— her weaving by day and 
unraveling by night— parallel to the fortunes of the Ithacan state during the 
past thirty years? Penelope's action is symbolical, a symbol, an example of 
symbolism. Watch carefully for other such symbols or symbolic actions which 
seem important as we continue reading. 

4. Here we learn several things about the Achaean marriage customs. Antinous, on 
behalf of the wooers, demands that Telemachus send his mother back to her 
father. Why does he demand this? Telemachus says that he cannot afford to 
send her back. Why is this? What does Telemachus mean when he says that he 
cannot drive away the woman who bore and raised him, since she would surely 
"cry out to the hateful Furies"? Ti‘‘Jhat other Achaean marriage customs are 
mentioned? 

5. During the assembly, Telemachus threatens the suitors again in the form of a 
prophecy or forewarning. Xihat does hej ‘.^forewarn? 

6. By way of a sign, Zeus sends a pair of eagles^. ^ How does their action repeat 
the threat that Telemachus has just made? Can you thinks of similar signs 
asked for or given in the Bible? Wl:^ do people ask for such-'«igiis? Would 
you consider the vision of the eagles as "symbolic"? If so, why? ^ 

What is Haelitherses ' profession, with his "greatest knowledge of birds and 
ominous skill"? What is the root word in "ominous"? Do we use this root word 
today? Name some things that we consider bad luck. Good luck. Is this a 
religious belief? How did the Greeks regard omens? 

What had Halitherses said twenty years before when Odysseus had sailed for Troy? 
I’Jhat is Eurymachus* reaction to this? What does this reaction tell you about 
Eurymachus and the other viooers? Do you think that you, as a reader, should 
take this prophecy seriously? How does Homer use this prophecy in developing 
suspense? 

7« Mentor, whom Odysseus had left in charge when he sailed away to the Trojan War, 
calls the wooers proud and malicious , but whom does he blame for the disorder 
in Ithaca? Do we have similar problems? At class meetings? At home? In our 
city, state, and nation? In the world at large? Does a democracy suffer 
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more from the indifference of the good citizen than do other types of government? 

8* Why hasn’t Penelope told the suitors to leave, instead of playing along vrlth 
them? What is Leiocritus' threat to Mentor? How does this help us to under- 
stand Penelope's problem? 

9* How successful is Tel^achus at the assembly? Why does Athena answer his pray- 
ers for help by coming, disguised as Mentor? 

How would you take being told, like Telemachus is by Mentor-Athena, that "not 
many sons/ Are like their fathers. Most are worst, though a few / Are actually 
better"? How would you argue this point today? 

Why does Athena disguise herself as Telemachus as she gathers the crew and ship 
for the journey? Why does she usually come disguised as a mortal? 

10. How do the suitors treat Telemachus after the assembly? 

11- What is Euiycleia’s reaction to the journey? Is it the same as Telemachus 

imagines that his mother's would be? (Does a teenager today have similar pro- 
blems? List several things we have discussed in the first two books which 
seem to fit our lives as well as they did the life of the teenager Telemachus. 
How do they make a 3000-year-old epic seem modern? ) 

Book III: "Telemachus and Nestor" 

1. Put a string on the pin that you have placed on the map at Ithaca, and run it 
to a pin placed at lyios. Now trace Nestor's trip home from the Trojan War on 
the map in your student packet • 

2. When Telemachus arrives at lyios why is Nestor offering hecatombs to Poseidon? 
Contrast Odysseus' relation with Peseiclon. Do these contrasting relationships 
have anything to d: with the position of each now? Does Nestor's better posi- 
tion mean that he is wisei than Odysseus? Does it mean that he is more reli- 
gious? In what ways are the two men alike? 

3. What is a serious reason for Athena's sending Telemachus to lyios, other than 
that of inquiring after his father? How does I^ince Peisistratus fit into 
Athena's purpose? 

Why does the disguised Athena insist that Telemachus do the talking when they 
arrive? Why does she tell him, when he does not want to do the talking, that 
his own mind and heaven will tell him what to say? How does this form the epic 
pattern and the nature of the hero? 

5. What challenge does Nestor offer Telemachus by mentioning Orestes? Does Tele- 
machus accept the challenge when he replies that he can only s\iffer because 
the gods haven't spun good fortune for his father and himself? How has Tele- 
machus grown up by the end of Book III, or do you think that he hasn't? Defend 
your answer. 

6. What is the significance of Agamemnon's leaving a bard to watch over Cljrtemnes- 
tra while he is gone to war? Relate your answer here to "Homer's conception 
of poetry" (Book I). Before she becomes unfaithful, what happens to the bard? 

At the Council of the Gods, we heard of Agamemnon's troubles. What new infor- 
mation do we learn from Nestor? VJhy is this important to the story of Odysseus? 

7. Zeus and Athena are god and goddess of the "wayfaring stranger." What was 
Nestor's prayer to Athena? How does he help his prayer to achieve the desired 
results? From Nestor's behavior, can you think (infer) what was a most impor- 
tant ideal of Greek nobles and kings? What hospitality rating would you give 
Telemachus? The suitors? Orestes? Aegisthus? Penelope? Nestor? 

8. Make a list of the things that we have learned about Greek sacrifices. Suggest 
one way in which these sacrifices are like Cain and Abel's sacrifice to God. 
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How do you know that the Greek were not considered all powerful? How does 
this concept differ from the idea of God held by the Jewish and Christian 
peoples? 

Book IV: "Menelaus and Helen" 

1. On the large map in your room, extend the string from lyios to Lacedaemon. Then 
trace Menelaus’ trip home from Troy on the map in your student packet. 

2. VIhy does N«.stor send Telemachus to see Menelaus? Why else might Menelaus be a 
good person to go to for advice by someone with troubles like Telemachus has? 

Do you think that Homer intends for us to take Sparta to be as ideal a state 
as ^los? Why or why not? 

3 . In many ways The Odyssey is a sequel to The Iliad . What famous incident having 
to do with the fall of Troy do we first learn of here, rather than in The Iliad ? 
From whose po^t of view is the event described? tJhose side is Helen on at 
this time? Give reasons for your answer. 

4« In Book IV, what further qualities display or illustrate Odysseus' versatility? 
Be sure to enter these qualities into your "Versatile Odysseus" list. 

5. Helen drugs the wine "to maice one forget all pain of body and mind." What does 
this action tell us about Helen? Are some people doing similar things to 
themselves today? Are we all Helens? Who do we turn to as a Helen? Is this 
a good or bad practice in your opinion? Hov/ is Helen's blaming of Aphrodite 
instead of herself for causing the Trojan War related to the drugged wine? 

Who is Helen's father? Her sister? How are Helen and Calypso alike? Hovr does 
Homer intend us to react tovjard Helen? 

6. There is still more foreshadowing in Book IV. Who causes Ajax' death? Does 
this make you worry more about Odysseus ' fate? What character trait causes 
Ajax* death? VJhy isn't Odysseus likely to meet death for the same reason? 

What does the parable-metaphor of the twin fawns and lion foreshadow? 

7. Proteus is one of the principle divinities of the sea, but he is not a god as 
Poseidon is. Uhat does he personify? How are his changing shapes an explana- 
tion of the sea's nature to the Achaeans? What is the origin of the word 
"protean"? I'lThat, therefore, would you guess it to mean? Check your guess in 
the dictionary. 

8. Where is Odysseus? How long have we readers known this? How did we first learn 
his whereabouts? How does Telemachus learn this? 

9 « Meanwhile, back in Ithaca, what sort of welcome are the suitors planning for 
Telemachus? Why does the comforting phantom (Athena) tell Penelope that 
Telemachus will return unharmed, because Athena is caring for him, but 
refuse to tell anything about her husband, Odysseus? 

How does Eu^cleia treat mother and son alike? How does she again symbolize 
order? How is Penelope the universal mother? That is, in what ways does she 
resemble all mothers? 

Book V: "Calypso and Odysseus" 

1. How could one say that the Council of the Gods is like a prologue to the next 
action? 

2. What temptations does Calypso represent? 

3. How do the Greek gods, as Homer pictures them, differ from our conceptions of 
God? That is, in addition to the fact established in Question 8 on Book III, 
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the fact that we take our God to be all-powerful* In a sense ^ The Hind and 
The Odyssey became, for the Greeks, their Bible and their text book for politi- 
cal philosophy* Could you explain how this might be so? Do the gods have a 
standard of morality to govern their own behavior? The behavior of the mortals. 
Odysseus is not tempted by Calypso *s beauty or her offer of luxury and ageless- 
ness* He does not fear the hardships ahead> because he has learned some things 
that Ajax didn't learn* VJh^it are these things? n 

5* Poseidon nearly drowns Odysseus. There is irony in the fact that the beautiful 
clothes given to Odysseus by Calypso nearly cause his death. C^ you e^lain 
this irony? How does this have a deeper level of significance in reminding us 
of what almost happened to Odysseus when he was with Calypso? How does Odys- 
seus manage to get ashore? 

Book VI: "Nausicaa” 

1. Plot Odysseus* course on your large classroom map and an the map in your own 
student packet* 

2* The movie Ulysses (which filmed the story of Odysseus) started with the action 
of Book VI. VIhy would it start here? Why do you think that Homer shows Odysseuc 
being only talked about constantly, but never really on the scene, until Book 
VI* What does Homer gain by presenting his hero in this manner? 

3* In what ways is Nausicaa a common sort of teenage girl? In what ways is she 
not? 

4* Is there anything different about the help that Athena now gives Odysseus? Why 
does this change take place? Odysseus gets a "heavenly" bath as well as an 
earthly, physical one. Is the change the same kind of cnange as Clark Kent's 
into Superman, or is it different? 

5* We see another illustration of Odysseus* versatility in his greeting of and 
conversation with Nausicaa, Pretend that you are Nausicaa and an Adam comes up 
to you on the beach and addresses you as Odysseus does here. What would your 
reaction be? What does this tell you about Odysseus? 

Book VII: "The Palace of Alcinous and Arete" 

1, Conditions in Phaeacia contrast with those in Ithaca at the present time. 
Contrast Arete's position with Penelope's. Why do both Athena and Nausicaa 
advise Odysseus to appeal to Arete, rather than Alcinous, first? How is Phaeacia 
pictured as a Garden of Eden? How' are the people ideal? How are Arete and 
Alcinous the ideal rulers? The country is at peace, has not bows and arrows, 
but what is its attitude toward the stranger? What does this reveal about the 
people of the country? 

2. What further things do we learn here concerning Odysseus' ver satiety? How does 
Odysseus handle the situation when Nausicaa and Alcinous desire him to marry and 
remain there? Does he do what we would expect him to do in such a situation? 

3* Alcinous declares that moderation is always best. Does he himself practice it? 
How does this quality of moderation fit the heroic ideal? 

4, What is the symbolism of Odysseus' following in Athena's "divine footsteps"? 
Would you expect a hero to do this? 

Book VIII: "Phaeacian Song and Games" 

1* "* * * there's no greater glory in life / Than that which a man may win with 
his feet and hands," says Laodamas to Odysseus* What very important Greek ideal 
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does this suggest? How has Odysseus exeinrlified the Greek fero^s goal of per- 
sonal glory up until this time in the epic? Does he exemplify a slightly 
different type of personal glory at the games? 

X'Jhere and when were the Olympic games established by the Greeks? IVhat is an 
Olympiad? Why are Olympic games broadcast and telecast all over the 
eveiy four years? Do these games show that at least part of the Greek ideal 
remains today? 

The Phaeacian games described in this book establish a pattern or convention 
which reappears in later epics. For what reason do yo'i think that it was 
adopted as a convention, as in Virgil’s Aeneid? 

VJhat effect does competing in the games have upon the sorrowful CMysseus? VJhat 
is Homer suggesting about physical fitness and athletic skill? VJhat do psychol- 
ogists today say about the relationship between mental and physical health, 

2. Hospitality is another important Achaean ideal, as we have seen. list or ^ 
outline the various individual features of hospitality shown in the Phaeacians 
treatment of Odysseus. 

3. XJhat picture do we get of the gods from the song of Demodocus? Why do the 
Phaeacians and Odysseus enjoy this song so much? Why are they not embarrassed 
by it? Add what you have here to your notes on Homer's concepts of the poet. 

BOOK IX: "The Cicones, the Lotus-Eaters, the Cyclops" 

1. Continue plotting Odysseus' travels on the classroom map and on the map in 
your student packet, 

2. Fill in Charts I, II, and III as Odysseus tells of his experiences.^ You will 
find these charts immediately preceding the map of Odysseus* world in your 
student packet. 

3. VJhat is much more important to Odysseus than anything else? How has he been 
able to resist for almost ten years the many different kinds of temptations 
that he has encountered? What does that expression "lotus-eater" mean today? 
Have we adopted Homer's symbolic meaning through many centuries of familiarity 
with The Odyssey , or does the expression carry a different meaning now than 

it did in the eighth century B.C.? How does our world offer "lotus-eater" 
temptations to us today? Name a few such temptations that are particularly 
attractive to young men and women. 

4. What does Polyphemus symbolize? How is his single eye a symbol, too? What 
two different types of temptations do the Lotus-Eaters and Cyclops represent? . 
Note this difference on Chart II. Contrast, as thoroughly as you can, the 
kind of world Odysseus finds at Phaeacia and the kind he finds in the Cyclops 
cave. What specifically makes the one a heavenly place and the other a 
hellish one? 

5. From your long list of epithets and phrases describing Odysseus* versatility -yhat 
would you say he represents symbolically? Compare and contrast Polyphemus 

and Odysseus and their symbolic values. 

6. Discuss whether or not Odysseus was just in treating Polyphemus as he did. 

I'Jhy is or is not Poseido'^'s treatment of Odysseus just? VJhat do these two 
incidents reveal about the Achaeans as men? VJhy is Poseidon's retaliation 
on Odysseus one long series of persecutions rather than an outright killing 
of him? 
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Book X; "Aeolus, the Iaestry£:onians, Cir’co" 

1 . Continue to plot Odysseus* wandering on your classroom map and on the map in 
your student packet. Continue to fill in Charts I, II, III* 

2. VJhat trick is Homer playing with time in these last two books? You have seen 
this technique used frequently in movies, in television plays, and in your 
own reading. V/hy do you suppose that it is used? What is gained by using 
it? VJhat is it called? 

3 . There is another way to look at Homer *s handling of time. We speak of the 
flashback technique which Hemingway uses in a short storyj he may treat only 
an hour or tv?o in the entire lives of his characters, but through this brief 
glimpse he is able to reveal the essential nature of each character. In what 
ways is Homer’s treatment of Odysseus similar to Hemingway's method? If you 
forget the flashback, how much of the ten years in which Odysseus wanders is 
being focused upon in the whole epic? VJhat period within the ten years is 
under direct observation? VJhy is this so? In having Odysseus tell of his past 
to Alcinous and Arete, Homer uses a technique which became an established 
epic convention and which has been used in many other forms of literature. 

How does this technique add a dramatic element to the epic? As a special 
project for a written or an oral class report, you might like to compare 
Homer's treatment of time in both The Iliad and The Odyssey . 

4. Which type of temptation does Aeolus offer? When Odysseus and his men lose the 
winds just as they are in sight of Ithaca, what does Odysseus do? What does 
this crisis and Odysseus* reaction to it reveal to us about him? According to 
Odysseus, why did they lose the bag of winds, the gift from Aeolus? What xvas 
Odysseus* folly? The men’s? Why did Aeolus refuse to help them again? 

5. What type of humanity do the Laestrygonians represent? Compare their behavior 
with that of another person of this type that Odysseus has met. Incorporate 
the details concerning the Laestrygonians into your Chart II in the student 
packet . 

6. What type of temptation does Circe offer? Compare her with another woman in 
Odysseus* adventures. What are the symbolic implications of her changing men 
into pigs? V/hat comment on life is being made? Is it similar to the which- 
is-man-and-which-is-pig puzzle of Animal Farm? Can you recount the parable 
which Christ told of the Prodigal Son? Is the same type of comment being 
made by Homer, Orwell^ and Christ? 

7. Who again saves Odysseus from a woman who would keep him from his duty? This 
pattern of threatened or total enthralment and subsequent rescue f3?om such 
enthralment is another epic convention. From observing Odysseus in the various 
situations in which he is threatened but finally saved from thraldom, what 
general conclusion can you state concerning the hero's escape from such peril? 
In other words, what usually saves the hero from such situations? What feeling 
have you toward Odysseus' men f or. t remaining a year in luxury and idleness? 

Has this inaction any parallel in the Christian concept of sloth as one of the 
Deadly Sins? 

Where does Circe send Odysseus and his men? li^y does she do this? Is she 
all evil? What type of woman does she represent? How do the men react to 
Circe's decree? WTiat difference is there between Odysseus and his men, as 
shown by this incident and their reactions to it? This journey is another 
characteristic part of the epic pattern: a major character makes a descent 

into Hell or the Undenrarld. 

By this point in your reading, you have noted several features of the epic pat* 
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tem, and should be adding steadily to your formula for the epic. This 
would be a good point at which to review all of the featuree rf the pattern 
that you have noted so far and to make certain, by reviewing your reading and 
note-taking, that you have listed all the significant parts of the pattern ;ln 
your formula. 

Book XI; *’The Kingdom of the Dead** 

1. Describe the ceremony Odysseus must perform before he can speak with Tiresias. 

Why must he use his sv/ord? „ 

2. VJhat must Tiresias do before he, or anyone else, can speak the truth to Odysseuef 
Repeat Tiresias* prophecy to Odysseus. Does the waxuing that he and his men 
must control themselves if they are to get home hint at something? Do you feel 
that Odysseus has shown self-control? At all times? Have his men?^ 

3* How does Odysseus accept the news that there are liardships and possibly even 
death ahead? How does he feel toward his mother? Why is he or is he not a 
sentimental sissy? Does he learn anything from his mother that we the readers 
do not already know? 

4. Name the different points of view from which we have heard of Agamemnon s tra- 

gedy, V/hat warnings are given Odysseus by Agamemnon? What epithets are here 
associated with Odysseus which suggest to us that he will or will not take these 
remarks seriously? From them, how do you think that he will react? ^ ^ 

5. Achilles is not happy in Hades; **I would rather live on earth / As a hireling 
of one who was but poor himself / Than to be king of all the ghosts there 

The ideal Greek hero has become immortal through having his story sung tltoough- 
out the centuries by the bard, but this sort of immortality does not satisfy 
Achilles. What does his dissatisfaction reveal about the Achae^ attitude 
toward death? How would hope for immortality through the epic influence the 
hero*s behavior in life? 

6. What sort of punishment do both Tantalus and Sisyphus suffer? According to 
XEythology, what were their sins? Are their punishments in any way examples of 
poetic Justice? That is, do their punishments seem ideally i^tting to their 
sins? Are the hardships Odysseus experiences similar in their nature and their 
causes to the punishment doled out to the sinner in Tartarus? Support your 
answer, in either case, with several comparisons or contrasts. 

7. 3h Book XI, there are events, characters, scenes, and situations which writers 
throughout the nearly three thousand years since the time of Ifomer have borrowod^ 
used, and reused in other epics, dramas, novels, etc. Have you seen any movjLes 
or television programs, or read any literary works that are based on some ci^ ' 
the stories mentioned in the underground Journey? Mention specific places I 
in which you have encountered these. Can you suggest any reasons why these 
should be borrowed so widely and so frequently? Are they applicable to huiflah ; ‘ 
life regardless of time and place? That is, are they truly universal in char-r’ 
acter? 

Book XU; '‘The Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, the Cattle of the Sun" 

1. Cpntinue to plot Odysseus* course on the two maps. Add these three encounters / 

to Charts I, II, and III. / 

2. wi^ must Odysseus and his men stop at Circe * s island after leaving Hades? 1/^t 
ai% the Achaean beliefs concerning death rites? The funeral rite is treated 
f^nly very briefly in this epic; to learn more of the details of a gi^up celeljraJi** 
ing the death of a hero with a ceremonial funeral and games, see the twenty^^id^ 
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book of Iliad . VIhat we have in The Odyssey is sufficient, however, to show 
that the death rites are an integral part of the epic pattern, and this feature 
should be added to your list comprising the epic formula. List or outline the 
details of Patroclus* funeral, for this ceremony tells us a great deal about the 
Achaean death rites for the hero, cf, Achilles* funeral, Jook XXIV. 

3. What do the Sirens symbola.ze? Is that symbolism carried by the modem 

’’siren"? Why do the Sirens first address Odysseus, "0 great glory of all the 
Achaeans’’? 

The expression ’’He was caught between Scylla and Charybdis’’ is an expression 
that is used quite often today to describe someone who has had a particular 
sort of problem. From your knowledge of Odysseus* experiences with these two 
dangers, can you reason out what the expression *s figurative meaning vrould be 
and what sorts of problems a person might have encountered if this 'expression 
were used in connection with him? Have you ever felt that you were ’’caught 
between Scylla and Charybdis?’’ If so, what sort of situation did you find 
yourself in? 

CijTce told Odysseus that Helios would present him with the worst of evils. Why 
is the sin of Odysseus* men so terrible? in sinning, do they make themselves 
like any of the monsters they have met? 

Book XIII: ’’The Return to Ithaca’’ 

1. As usual, you should continue to trace the course of Odysseus* journey on your 
maps. 

2. Why does Poseidon change the Phaeacian ship into a huge rock just outside 
their harbor? Does this surprise Alcinous in any way? If so, why? How do the 
Phaeacians save the harbors of their city? 

3. How are Athena and Odysseus a great deal alike? They agree to be completely 
honest with ^ch other since they are both equal in what ways? 

4* Why does Odysseus spin such whoppers? Are his tall tales figuratively, if not 
literally, accurate? Support your answer by giving an example from the epic. 

Why would Homer seize this opxjortunity to invent all of these elaborate tales, 
aside from the necessity of Odysseus* situation? 

5. Why isn’t Odysseus* disguise any surj)rise to the reader? Why is it necessary 
for him to avoid the literal truth and to go about in disguise, inventing stor- 
ies? 

Book XIV: "Eumaeus the Swineherd" 

1. One of the hardest things about becoming educated is learning to see not just 
the details but also the pattern, the design, and the meaning of these details 
in their larger picture. We could stop now and talk about all the details of 
this book, but let us see instead whether we can*t reach an understanding of 
the whole, of the sum of the details or parts. There is a common proverb, "We 
can*t see the forest for the trees," that illustrates what happens when one con- 
centrates so much on the details that the significance of the whole picture 
is lost. 

At the end of your discussion of Book XIII, your teacher asked that certain 
students read in the Bible Jesus* parables concerning the servants and the 
talents, and the steward and his master. By comparing these two parables with 



XIV you should be able to reach a mo3^ ccniplete undez*stand«- 

ing of the whole pictu 2 *e of the book. With this in mind, read the first of the 
parables assigned agair^ What is the meaning, the total meaning, of this para-. 

^ ai'o saying the same 

^ing. Now read the second payable. Write in one sentence what you think tr 

^ of this second parable. Now draw a comparison, in a sentence 

® ’’pictures'* that Homer and Jesus are presenting. Are there 

^ points between Book XIV and the two parables? Finally, summar- 

ize the central meaning or "moral" of Book XIV. 

2. How compare the "larger picture" of thia book with those of the other books 

•?i discussed. In order to compare these successfully, you 

ave to summarize the central meaning of each of these books in a sentence 
or two or three, as you have just done with this book. 

an you think cf some Achaean ideals that Eumaeus exemplifies? Can you think of 
o er characters that have also exemplified their ideals? Can you think of 
■ exemplified them insincerely or for evil reasons? Can you think 

L ° have not even pretended to behave according to these ideals? 

hA * 8-n example of this ideal, but a different sort of example because 

+-io«! o In our own society today, are we conscious of class distinc- 

demorranw ^ exist between Odysseus and the swineherd? In an ideal 

nfi-TQrtn ^ ° 4 .U distinctions? In I^cenaean society, could a 

our society?'^^ social and economic ladder on the basis of merit? Can we in 

Book XV: "The Return of Telemachus" 

"■ ^ e^erlences? In their meeting 

^ “*»“' pictures them in the 

SSLs! “ “y ^^he life of 

vfu^^o *^®y pictured his, how would 

whose exoerienro someone you have known or have heard of 

What for similar to those of Eumaeus, to those of Odysseus, 

^^he T What similarities 

to th««»P ii«ah vx yo'i describe his adventures in terms similar 

to these used by Homer in his treatment of Odysseus? 

gravels^Z or as 

as the time in which ^ history as perilous 

which we ourselves live? Discuss Tfie Odyssey in this light. 



Beok XVI: "Odysseus and Telemachus" 

^s hr^o2f~v«n1? J®Whus at first? Hhy does he do so? And why 
Why Penelope? ^ ° Kumaeus is not to knew him? 

"■ T^Whus? Use specific quotations to sup- 

Ssfatw” 't *®’® Telemachus in their 
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4. Penelope rebukes Antinous and the other wooers for "consuming" the home of Odys- 
seus, for "wooing" his wife, anc for t.r;,'ing to kill" their son. Can you match 
this "consuming," "wooing," and "killing" by the wooers in Ithaca with "consum- 
ing," "wooing," and "killing" experiences in which Odysseus has found hi^elf 
on his way home? Be specific. ]ii the "larger picture," what relationship is 
there between the wooers and the personified evils that Odysseus has conquered 
in the past ten years? Will he able to overcome the wooers as well? How does 
Eurymachus add "deception" to the catalogue of the wooers' faults? Name several 
instances of deception which threaten Odysseus upon his return to his home. 

Books XVI-XXII 

Summary Discussion Questions 7 cind 8 (below) may guide your reading of these books 
if you need help at this stage. 

H. SUMMARY DISCUSSIONS AND WRITING PROBLEMS 



1. Is Odysseus all good, the perfect hero with no faults, or is he portrayed 
as a mixture of good and bad? Give specific details which strengthen and 
support your answer. 

2 . In what vjays did the Greeks in the time of Homer see life differently from 
the way you as a twentieth-century student see it. Consider such aspect r 

of life as the phenomena of nature, both good and bad, the actions of the gods 
or of God, the relationships between man and the gods or God, and the idea 
of good and evil. 

3. Why is it said that ours is an age of non-heroes? Compare some of our "heroes" 
of television, current literature, movies, or real life with Odysseus as to 
courage, intelligence, sense of duty to family and coimtry, attitude toward 
God, control of themselves, and in any other characteristics which you think 
are appropriate. After thinking about such comparisons, do you agree or 
disagree with the opinion that our age tends to glorify the non-heroic? Do 
you think that our age tries to build up false heroes? Does every age need 
heroes whether it produces them or not? 

4. Ennis Rees, in the introduction to this translation of The Odyssey , says that 
this epic can be read not only for entertairjnent, but for more serious reasons 
as well. There is he says, "aesthetic, ethical, and religious satisfaction in 
the poetic n^hs of Homer," conveying as they do "the nature and significance 
of decay and regeneration (death and rebirth), of sin and redemption," 
saying, as they do that "life is a battle, life is a journey." Discuss the 
incidents in The Odyssey which suggest the nature of decay and regeneration 
as Homer understood it, of sin and redemption. Is The Odyssey a journey from 
sin to redemption? How? How not? How is it that an originally oral epic, 
composed hundreds of years before the time of Christ, can be read as an 
effective moral allegory by twentieth-century students? 

5. Why does Homer have Odysseus tell such tall tales? VJhat is Homer representing 
by having Odysseus speak figuratively rather than literally? How is Odysseus 
a kind of poet rather than a ]iar? What evidence do you have that Odysseus 

is telling tales that signify something, rather than just bragging? To what 
extent does the singer-audience relationship suggest what Odysseus is doing 
as he tells his tales? 

6. What evidence could you give to support the view that Homer was not glorifying 
"animals, plants, water, earth, armor and horses" in this epic? If you 
believe that he was attempting to glorify these things, try to define the 
context in which he saw them as glorious; then the context in which he did not 
see them so. What specific things did he not glorify? 
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7. In most epics the hero returns at 1^'t to his beloved, his friends and followers, 
or his family, and this reunion brings the epic to a peaceful close. Does 
Odyssey follow this pattern? Would it without Book XXIV? What is the reason 
for Homers allowing Laertes, rather than Odysseus or Telemachus, to kill the 
father of Antinous? How are the three generations god-guided to the very last. 

S. How do the final fight and cleansing of the hall form the natural resolution 
to the crises created by Odysseus* long journey: 

(a) How has Odysseus* symbolic journey prepared him to cleanse and to rule. 

(b) How do fight and cleansing mend the break in fanD^ly and home separating 
Penelope and Telemachus, Penelope and Odysseus, Odysseus and Telemachus. 

(c) How do they mend the disorder in Odysseus* nation, his culture, his people. 

9. VJrite a summary of the epic characteristics which you have discovered in read- 
ies The Odyssey . Use the list„in your notebook which you have compiled under 
the heading "The Epic Formula. Illustrate these listed generalizations with 
specific details, scenes, and situations within The Odyssey . ^ 

10. Discuss the whole issue of divine intervention into the affairs of men in T^ 
Odyssey . To what extent are the destinies of the mortals controlled by div^e 
forces? How can it be that some men, like Odysseus, prosper while others, like 
the wooers, are doomed to failure? Are the gods merely fickle or capricious, 
or do they aid or hinder the mortals according to some divine scheme of justice. 
How many of the natural forces — ^the sea, the winds, the sun, the rain, etc. 
are defined in The Odyssey ? Why is this? Do you think that the Greek people 
of Homer's time were more conscious, and perhaps more fearful, of natural phe- 
nomena than we are today? (Do we ever tend to personify natxiral forces? What 
is your personal attitude toward a severe thunderstorm, a hurricane or tornado, 
an earthquake? Do you always face and accept these dispassionately, realizing 
all the time that their causes can be explained scientifically? In any case, 
do you think that the awe and wonder that people once felt toward nature has 
largely disappeared in our own time? If so, what do you think has caused 
this change in human attitude. Is this change regrettable or not?) 

I. WRITING ASSIGNMENTS CONCERNING HOMER'S CONCEPTION OF POETRY 

1. Write about some school event or personal experience or anything else that you 
think appropriate, using the flashback technique and imitating Homer's treat- 
ment of time. 

2. After answering the following questions to your own satisfaction, write an 
essay comparing The Odyssey and the Old Testament along the lines suggested by 
the questions. Why is the Old Testament called the Hebrew epic? What dif- 
ferences are there between the Old Testament and The O dyssey? Does the 
personality of the writer find direct expression in the epic? Why or why not? 
Do you find the main interest in Old Testament stories in the plot, the 
characters, the setting or atmosphere, or in the underlying idea? What is 
the area of main interest in The Odyssey? Use specific stories from the Old 
Testament and particular illustrations from The Odyssey to make your contrast 
and comparison clear. 

3. In Genesis 22:1-17, read "The Sacrifice of Isaac." Rewrite this story as 
Homer would have told it, attempting to imitate his style in The Odyssey. 

Use prose, if you prefer. /Suggestion: There is one special contrast between 

Old Testament narratives and The Odyssey . Bible narratives record simply what 
the characters said and did (we call ‘this objective writing); Homer tends to 
record also what the characters thought and felt (this is called subjective 
writing). The Bible stories are more compact and dramatic because they leave 
much to the imagination of the reader. "The Sacrifice of Isaac" is a 
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classic in its brevity and jry r^‘tc.'’litig it, fill in the thoughts and 

, feelings of the characters mainly b...:‘Ouih txie dialogue, in the manner of Horner^ 
Before beginning, you might read through the rewritten version of "The Sacrifice 
of Isaac" that appears in the "Supplemental l>2aterials" at the back of your 
student packet; this version will suggest the manner in which the original 
account could be reworked, but you should rely on your own imagination in con- 
structing your version. It would be best to choose a brief and uncomplicated 
incident for this assignment, so that your writing will not be endless. 

4* Using the suggestions in the paragraph above, choose an event in The Odyssey 
and attempt to change it, imitating the original style of "The Sacrifice of 
Isaac." 



5. Because of the epic's oral beginning, repetition is a characteristic of style 

in both The Iliad and The Odyssey . Repetition is also used in the Old Testa- 
ment, but it is of a different kind. Homer seems to have felt that once a 
thing was well said, there was no need to try to say it another way; he merely 
repeats the same expressions. He used such repetition to fill in the patterned 
rhythms of his verse and to allow himself to rest momentarily while he prepared 

the next lines in his mind. This repetition may have been designed to allow the 

audience to rest briefly, as well. The repetitions include entire lines, entire 
episodes or conversations, and the constant reiteration of the same epithets. 

Find examples of each type of Homeric repetition, and then turn to the Psalms 
and find examples of repetition there. How is the Hebrew use of repetition 
different from Homer's use? Write an essay discussing these differences and 
the effectiveness of the repetition in both cases. You may wish to go to other 
books of the Bible for additional examples of the Hebrew method. 

6. Find instances t^oughout The Odyssey of images which appeal to each of the five 

senses. Then, using these as examples, vn?ite an essay in which you discuss 

Homer's use of sensuous imagery. What does such imagery contribute to the total 

effect of the poem? What does it contribute to our realization of particular 
scenes and characters? What would the poem be like without this imagery? 

7. According to some authorities, Homer has never been surpassed in his particular 
style of simile. Homer draws for his metaphors on activities and creatures of 
the farm and home or on the phenomena of nature, enriching — as he does so— our 
understanding of Greek life and embellishing the beauty of his poetry. For 
example, we have the following comparison of the souls of the wooers to a swarm 
of bats: 



Meanwhile, Cyllenian Hermes had summoned the souls 
Of the wooers. Wielding a wand of fair gold, with which 
He puts to sleep or awakens whomever he wishes. 

He aroused the spirits and got them started, and they 
Came thronging behind him i^ith many shrill gibbering cries. 

Ao bats in the deepest depth of a marvelous cave 

Filt squeaking and squealing about when one of their number 

Fa3.1s from the rock where all had hung clustering together. 

So these went gibbering along with the mighty deliverer 
Hermes, who led them down the moldering ways. 

Beyond the streams of Oceanus and the pallid Rock. . , . 

Find several similar examples which appeal to you especially. How do these 
differ from the usual simile? Experiment srourself with similes, attempting to 
copy Homer I s method of developing theme Describe something in your own 
starting with a simple simile and then expanding it until it resembles on^ of 
Homer's. Finally, take one of Homer's similes and condense it progressively 
until it resembles a Japanese Haiku. 
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8, Homer is a master at matching sound to sense or idea in the original Greek of 
his epics, Ennis Rees has caught, in English, much of Homer *s original correla- 
tion between sense and sound. The following excerpt illustrates the sense of 
Odysseus' anger and speed by means of so'onds that in themselves suggest his 
anger and speed. This quality of onomatoTX)eia in words like spun, whifszing, 
and whirred combines with the rapid reading pace demanded by words and syntax 
to wed completely the sound and the sense; 

V/ith this he sprang up, and not even 

Removing his mantle he seized a large discus, thick 

And a good deal more weighty than those the Phaeaci^s used 

In their competition. He spun and let it fly 

From his powerful hand, and the stone went whizzing away 

As the long-oared, ship-famous Phaeacians ducked down beneath it. 

Beyond all the other marks, and Athena, in the form 
Of a man, set a mark for it, , . , 

Almost every one of the lines 5ji this passage illustrates the device called 
en.iambment which, allowing the thought of one line to run on 5nto the next, 
also works to quicken the pace of these lines and to heighten the sense of 
speed. Find some similarly striking illustrations of the marriage of sound 
and sen’56 in this translation of The Odyssey and analyze and discuss these in 
detail, 

9, Few poets have used so much detail as Homer, who is as graphic as a photographer. 
Not only does he record the present vividly, but he constantly focuses his tele- 
sopic lens on the past, to bring it also into the consciousness of the reader. 

He writes of a time centuries earlier than his own age, the time of the Trojan 
War, but he interlaces that heroic past with the economic, political, and social 
realities of his own day, the eighth century B.C. His purpose is, of course, 
to sing the great deeds and glory of his heroes in vivid and minute detail* For 
instance, we have the following: 

Such was my story, but this time /Polyph 'musj/ ruthless heart 
Made no reply. Lunging at us, he snatched up 
Two of my comrades as if they were puppies and dashed them 
Down at his feet where their brains ran out on the ground. 

Then he cut them up and prepared his evening meal. 

Which he ate like a mountain lion— meat, bones. 

Entrails and all. ViTatcbing this abominable feast. 

We v/ere all but dead with fear, able only to wail 

And hold up our hands to Zeus, But when the Cyclops 

Had filled his monstrous belly with human flesh 

And fresh milk, he stretched out to sleep on the floor of his cave. 

Find other examples of vividly detailed scenes which leave you with almost a 
photograph in technicolor in your mind. Choose one of these to rewrite in the 
mode of the author of the book of Genesis. 

J. the mock EPIC 

Now that you have read The Odyssey , you might like to re-read a book which 
you may have read in the sixth grade . The Wind in the Willows , by Kenneth Grahame, As 
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is always true of good writing, you will enjoy reading this book the second time, 
and you will probably see some things in it on a second reading which you did 
not see before. 

Do you remember the incident in which Mole is lost in the Ifild Wood? like 
Odysseus, Mole and Rat have to conquer many dangers in order to reach home, and 
like Odysseus, their longing for home is strong and unconquerable, "Then £i gust 
of bitter wind took them in the back of the neck, a small sting of frozen sleet 
on the skin woke them as from a dream, and they knew their toes to be cold and 
their legs tired, and their home distant a weary way," 

We know that an epic hero is a resourceful man. Can you remember how Rat 
recognized the door-scraper when he and Mole were lost in the Wild Wood? Mole 
praises Rat's ingenuity in tliis way: "Rat, you're a wonder! A real wonder, 

that’s what you are, I see it all now! You argued it out, step by step, in that 
wise head of yours, from the very moment that I fell and cut my shin, and you 
looked at the cut, and at once your majestic mind said to itself, 'Door-scraper!,* 
And then you turned to and found the very door-scraper that done it! Did you 
stop there? No. Some people would have been quite satisfied^ but not you. Your 
intellect went on working. 'Let me only just find a door-mat,* says you to your- 
' 3lf, 'and my theory is proved!'; and of course you found your door-mat. You're 
so clever, I believe you could find anything you liked." 

Certainly you can find in this book many incidents which parallel those in 
The Odyssey . When Portly, the baby otter is lest, a god helps Mole and Rat 
find him: 

Then suddenly the Mole felt a great Awe fall upon him, an awe that turned 
his muscles to water, bowed his head, and rooted his feet to the ground. It was 
no panic terror — indeed he felt wonderfully at peace and happy — ^but it was an 
awe that smote and held him, and, without seeing, he knew it could only mean that 
some august Presence was very, very near. With difficulty he turned to look 
for his friend, and saw him at his side cowed, stricken, and trembling violent- 
ly, And still there was utter silence in the populous birth-haunted branches 
around them; and still the light grew and grew* 

Perhaps he would never have dared to raise his eyes, but that, though the 
popping was now hushed, the call and the summons seemed still dominant and 
imperious. He might not refuse, were Death himself waiting to strike him in- 
stantly, once he had looked with mortal eye on things rightly kept hidden. 
Trembling he obeyed, and raised his humble head; and then, in that utter clear- 
ness of the imminent dawn, while Nature, flushed with fullness of incredible 
colour, seemed to hold her breath for the event, he looked in the very eyes of 
the Friend and Helper; saw the backward sweep of the curbed horns, gleaming in 
the growing daylight; saw the stem, hooked nose between the kindly eyes that 
were looking down on them humorously, while the bearded mouth broke into a half- 
smile at the comers; saw the rippling muscles on the arm that lay across the 
broad chest, the long supple hand still holding the pan-pipes only just fallen 
away from the parted lips; saw the splendid curves of the shaggy limbs disposed 
in majestic ease on the sword; saw last of all, nestling between his very hooves 
sleeping soundly in entire peace and contentment, the little, round podgy, 
childish form of the baby otter. All this he saw, for one moment breathless 
and intense, vivid on the morning sky; and still, as he looked, he lived; and 
still, as he lived, he wondered. 
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Questions : 



1. What scene similar to this can one find in The Odyssey? Who is the Gk>d? What 
God is the helper - God in The Odyssey? 

2. Can you see a comparison between Toad dressed as a washerwoman and Odysseus in 
the guise of a beggar? between the stoats and weasels in The Wind in the Wil~ 
lows • and the wooers in The Odyssey ? What? How are they alike? How are they 
different? 

3. You can perhaps recall that the last chapter of this book vja,s ca3JLed "The Return 
of Ulysses," Ulysses is, of course, the Roman name for Odysseus, Obviously 
the author could see some resemblances between Odysseus and the character of 
Mr. Toad. How is Ik*. Toad's return like Odysseus* return? How is it different? 

4* A story of this type, which follows the pattern of an epic poem without the ser- 
ious .intent of a true epic is called a "mock epic" or "mock heroic," 

Read the following passage: 



TOAD'S LAST LITTLE SONG! 

The Toad — came — home! 

There was panic in the parlour and howling in the hall. 

There was crying in the cow-shed and shrieking in the stall, 

"When the Toad — came— home! 

When the Toad — came — home! 

There was smashing in of vdndows and crashing in of door. 

There was chivying of weasels that fainted on the floor. 

When the Toad — came — home! 

Bang! go the drums! 

The trumpeters are tooting and the soldiers are saluting. 

And the cannon they are shooting and the motor-cars are hooting. 

As the — Hero— comes! 

Shout — Hoorary ! 

And let each one of the crowd try and shout it very loud. 

In honour of an animal of whom you're justly proud. 

For it's Toad's — great — day! 

Analyze the style of this passage. How is it like Homer's style? How is 
the "attitude" of the passage like Homer's? How is it different? 

THE OWL 

A couple of hundred years ago, when people were not so wise and crafty as 
they are nowadays, a curious circumstance occurred in a certain small town, ^y 
chance, one of the large Owls, which folks called Screech Owls, came from a 
neighbouring forest and took up its dwelling in a shed belonging to a citizen 
of the town, from whence it dared not come out except at night, for fear the 
other birds should raise a great outcry against it for disturbing their peace. 
One morning when the Stable-boy went into the shed to fetch some straw, he was 
frightened so dreadfully on perceiving the Owl, that he ran away, and told his 
Master that a horrible monster, such as he had never before seen in his life- 
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time, was sitting in one comer of the shed, and rolled its eyes round as if it 
would devour everything it could see, know you of old," replied his Master; 
'You have courage enough to chase a blackbird over the field, but if you see a 
dead hen lying about, you want a stick laid on you before you approach it, I 
must now go iiyself and see what sort of monster this is* 

So saying, the ^^aster set off and wallced as bold as possible into the shed, 
^ peeped round. But as soon as he saw the curious and hidea^s creature with 
IS own eyes, he went into as great a panic as his servant* He made his escape 

leaps and ran unto his neighbours, whom he begged with tears 
in nis eyes to come and assist liim against an xinknown and dangerous animal, or 
perhaps the whole town might be endangered if it should make its escape from 
e s e where it was concealed* Immediateiy there amse a great outcry and 
noise m the streets of the town, and the townsmen came armed with spikes, rakes, 
hatchets, as if they were going to attack an enemy. At last appear- 
e ^ yor himself at the head of his councillors, and when they were all ar- 
range in the market-place, they made their way to the shed and surrounded it on 
!XY^A ^ bravest of the assemblage stepped before the others 

^ again directly with a shriek, 

^ j ® death, he ran off without saying a vrord* Two others 

ayiri irowrr + ^ t>ut they met id.th no better success; and at last a taU. 

his deeds of valour, stepped forward and said, 
a+-!r^n rm + u mouster you will never drive him away; some determin- 

none playdng the part of the old women, and 

beard the enemy." So saying, he caused his body armour, hin 

the attaok ^^'^'^Sht, and, equipping himself with tliese, prepared for 

feared formic? others praised his courage, although maiiy of them 

rior neypp-ivp^ sbed were thrown open, and the war — 

He caused a larirf ^ ps^ohed in the middle of a large beam which ran across* 

all called nnf brought, and when it was fixed ready for him to mount. 

Dragon He bravely, and reminded him of St* George and the 

became 'fri^bi- priori saw what his intentions were, and 

eSr if P®°Pl® ^ho prevented its 

the valiant Sniri^ on it! rush on it!" exclaimed the crowd to 

so readv to ^honf «* Tb^ stood where I do," ho replied, "you would not be 

began tVtnembio * counted a stave higher on the ladder; but there 

began to tremble, and at length he beat a retreat half fainting! 

Venture to face the danger* "The 
snapoSg poisoned and wounded to deaSif with his 

Thereuix)n thev shall we also venture our lives?" 

from involvine the vib^i^ another what they should do to prevent ruin 

f sed f ft f f ^ time nothing satisfactory was pro- 

of tbf ^ P^* is this," he said, "that 

all that^it purchase and make good to the owner, this stable with 

t^etw ittb tbt^ " ^be whole building, 

monf tf tL occurrence. There is no time to spare, and parsi- 
mony in the case would be badly exercised*" ^ 

at ll Propsal, and so the stable was set light to 

at the four comers, and the poop Owl miserably burned to death! 
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—from Grimm's Fairv Tales 
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Questions : 

1. Who is the ’*hero” in this mock-heroic story? Does he seem ridiculous to you? 
Contrast this '*hero" "with Odysseus as to his character and accomp3d.shments . 

VJhat epic stylistic devices appear in this story? 

2. Find out the meaning of mock-epic as a type of literature. Is this story a 
mock epic? V/hat is the story teller attempting to show by his humorous ridicule. 
List all the aspects of this story which seem to be like an epic. list all the 
aspects which seem to be different. 

II. SUPPLEMTARY MATERIALS 

A. "The Sacrifice of Isaac" 

B. "A Covenant of Peace" 

C. "The Surprise" - John Masefield 

D. "Ulysses" - Alfred Lord Tennyson 

A. "The Sacrifice of Isaac" 

^n the style of The Odyssey imitating only epithet, graphic detail, and Homer *s 
weaving of the contemporary with the heroic past^ 

God, the all-powerful, tempted Abraham, the shepherd of the people, in 
whose seed all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. The godlike Isaac, 
his only son, x*ra.s demanded by the far-seeing God as a burnt offering. Sarah of 
the white arms in her jealousy had enjoined the banishment into the desert of 
steadfast Hagar, mother of Arabian horseman Ishmael, the father of a fiery na- 
tion. The shepherd of the people had obeyed her. As a result even into the 
twentieth century the offspring of these godlike half-brothers are deadly enemies 
creating a no-man *s land of barb wire, guarded by machine guns down the center 
of Jerusalem and across the desert country. Often there is fierce fighting, 
with blood flowing like the spring freshet in the early spring before the drought 
comes to staunch its flow. All because some God had kindled jealousy and hatred 
in the heart of Sarah against her bondswoman and her husband's first-bom son, 
Ishmael. 

As Dawn arose from beside her lord Tithonus that she might bring light to 
gods and mortal men, Abraham left his bed where his wife lay beside him, careful 
not to wake her, seeking to spare her the grief of knowing of this God-demanded 
deed until after it was fulfilled. The shepherd of the people had his sure- 
footed ass saddled, the one that Lot had given him after his wife had been 
turned to salt when she looked back on doom-destroyed Sodom. Some god had decree 
that she who defied the will of the gods, and turned back to watch the destructic 
of lofty-towered Sodom, be sent down to the halls of Hades. Now lamented lot, 
the nephew of Abraham, "0 disguised shade, my salt-pillared wife, why linger 
there, a pale phantom before the east gate of lofty-towered Sodom? I must travel 
to my uncle, the shepherd of the people, to give him this now unburdened beast 
that he gave us on the day of our wedding feast." 

Patient Abraham called to two of his young men, playfellows of princely 
Isaac since his God-nurtured birth. Then the shepherd of the people, Abraham, 
went to the portico where rosy fingered Dawn shone on his godlike son, asleep on 
many white fleeces. M^y years, many years, Abraham, father of nations, had 
awaited the birth of this son, this son who vras the pride of his father, the pre 
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m3,se cf his old age. He wept, the tears dampening the fleeces, ”How can my 
seed be blessed as the Omniscient One has promised when I must now go doim to 
Sheol with the light of my life, ny godlike only sone? But God has willed it. 
How can I sacrifice clear-eyed Isaac? Oh, that I might not make that long 
three-day's journey to cloud-wrapped Moriah, where in years to come the Moham- 
medans will declare that the stone altar on which I placed iry godlike only son 
lies beneath their Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, but now all lies in the lap of 
God, The all-knowing God has commanded," 

B, BOOK XXIV "A covenant of Peace" (Written in the style of Genesis) 

And it came to pass after these things, that Athena did appear to Odysseus, 
and said unto him, "Odysseus" ; and he said, "Behold, here I am" And she said, 

"Go visit now thy father, thine old heartsick father, Laertes, whom thou 
lovest, and make thyself known unto him; and ease his heart concerning thee," 

And Odysseus rose up early in the morning, and fastened his sandals, and 
took his young son Telemachus with him, and went unto the vineyard of his father. 
He lifted up his eyes and saw his father afar off as he digged. And Odysseus 
said unto himself, "Abide I here and weep; shall I discover myself to him or 
question him forst and see what is in his heart concerning the disorder in the 
land?" And Odysseus took himself to his father and questioned him, "Why carest 
thou not for thyself as thou so carefully doth for thy fig trees and vines?" 



"Here am I, my father," And Laertes wept, so they w^ent both of them to- 
gether, And they came to the place where Telemachus arid the young men had 
prepared a feast. And Laertes removed his sackcloth and ashes and bathed, and 
robed himself in purple. 

Then Athena called unto Laertes in the fcrm and voice of Mentor, "Draw 
thy arrow." And Laertes slew Eupeithes, And Odysseus and Telemachus fell 
upon the foe, Then the daughter of Zeus called out a second time, "Forego thy 
wrath!" And they obeyed her command. "By nyself have I sworn," said Athena, 
"for because thou hast done this thing, and hast withheld thy shedding of blood 
I will bless thee, Odysseus, and thy father, and thy son; and thy nation shall 
be blessed with an everlasting peace," 

C, "The Surprise" - John I4asefield 
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D. Homer leaves Odysseus in Ithaca after he is reunited with his faithful xd.fe 
Penelope and his son Telemachus. Will Odysseus, Tennyson wonders, settle down 
dontentedly? Will the ruling of his little kingdom be a welcome contrast to his 
twenty years of adventure and peril? Contrast Tennyson* s picture of Odysseus* 
old age with Tiresias" picture, (Book XI) Has Tennyson misunderstood Homer? 

"Ulysses" - Alfred Lord Tennyson 

It little profits that an idle king. 

By this still heart, among these barren crags. 

Match *d vdth an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and fee, and know not me# 

I cannot rest from travel: I id.ll drink 

life to the lees: all times I have enjoy'd 

Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with those 
That love me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea; I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men. 

And manners, climates, councils, governments. 




Ifyself not least j, but honour’d of them allj 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 

Far on the ringing plains of v/indy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all experience is an arch where-thro* 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unbxirnish'd, not to shine in \xsel 
As tho» to breathe v/ere life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself. 

And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knovfledge like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— » 

Well-Gloved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port; the vessle puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. mariners. 

Souls that have toil'd, and vn?ought, and thought with 
That ever vjith a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads— you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to tvdnkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting vrell in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho' much is taken, much abides; the tho* 

¥e are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time, and fate, but strong in vjill 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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I , Introdnution 

You speak a dialect, your classmates do, your teacher does, your other friends 
do, everyone does. But as you know, not everyone speaks alike* A student from 
England who moves to Nebraska speaks quite a different variety of English than 
you do. And the speech of a student from Brooklyn or New Orleans or Santa Fe 
will also be noticeably different in a crowd of Nebraskans, Further, if you 
listen carefully to the speech of your friends of long standing, you may well 
notice differences between their use of the language and your own. What are 
these differences? How do they arise? What is their significance? Your 
study in this unit should supply some materials toward the answers to such ques- 
tions as these, 

II. Suggested Activities 
Exercise 1 

The following poem, James Whitcomb Rilley's "When the Frost is on the Punkin, " 
is used f6r a series of activities; read it through carefully once or twice, 

VJhen the Frost Is on the Punkin 
James Whitcomb Riley 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin' turkey-cock. 

And the clackin' of the guineys, and the cluckin' of the hens. 

And the rooster's hallylcoyer as he tiptoes on the fence; 

0, it's then the time a feller is a-feelin' at his best. 

With the risin' sun to greet him from a night of peaceful rest. 

As he leaves the house, bareheaded, and goes out to feed the stock, 

Wehn the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 

They's something kindo' harty'like about the atmusfere 
When the heat of summer's over and the coolin' fall is here- 
of course we miss the flowers, and the blossoms on the trees. 

And the mumble of the hummin' -birds and buzzin' of the bees; 

But the air's so appetizin' ; and the landscape through the haze 
Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 
Is a pictur' that no painter has the colorin' to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 

The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn. 

And the raspin' of the tangled leaves as golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries — kindo' lonesome-like, but still 
A-preachin' sermons to us bf the barns they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed; 

The bosses in ther stalls below — the clover overhead! — 

0, it sets iry hart a-clc ikin' like the tickin' of a clock. 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 

Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones a fallen keeps 
Is poured around the cellar- floor in red and yaller heaps; 

And your cider-makin's over, and your winnern-folks is through « 

With theyr mince and apple-butter, and then souse and sausage too! — 
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I don't know how to tell it— but e.f such a thing could be 
As the angels wantin' boardin'^ and they'd call around on me— 
I'd want to 'ccanmodate 'em— all the idiole-indurin' flock— 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock* 



a* 

b* 



c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

i* 



After reading it silently but carefully once or twice, read it aloud* 
Rewrite the last stanza in more familiar usage and spelling, disregarding 
rhythm and even rhyme if necessary; as nearly as you can, use the voca- 
bulary and structures of your daily speech* 

Do the following forms as they are used in the original stanza represent 
strange spelling? strange sound? or both? 

makin's, theyr, wantin', boardin', they'd, indurin' 

And the following forms? 

feller, gethered, yaller, ef, 'commodate, punkin 
Did you change the following forms? winnern-folk, souse, fodder* If 
so, how? 

Did you change the following \mderlined forms? If so, how? 

all ^ gathered, is poured, in the shock 
In a short written answer, now sunmarize the contrast between the 
original and the revised version of the stanza* 

What sort of man does Riley pretend is speaking this poem? a rich man? 
a Wall Street banker? a Texas covdiand? a well educated man? How do 
you know? 

Riley is sometimes called the Hoosier poet* Can you hazard a guess as 
to why he is called this? 

Why does Riley use dialect in this poem? was he sinqply a bad speller? 



Exercise t 

Another familiar bit of verse, "Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies," 
quoted below also givesan implicit description of the "I" of the poem* Identify 
and label the variant forms he uses, then write a brief description of his 
probable professional, geographical, and social backgroimd* 

Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies 

As I walked out one morning for pleasure, 

I spied a cow-puncher aU riding alone; 

His hat was throwed back and his spurs was a- jingling. 

As he approached me a-singin' this song* 

Whoopee ti yi yo, git along little dogies. 

It's your misfortune, and none of my own. 

Whoopee ti yi yo, git along little dogies. 

For you know Wyoming will be your new home* 



Early in the spring we round up the dogies. 
Hark and brand and bob off their tails; 

Round up our horses, load up the chuck-wagon. 
Then throw the dogies upon the trail* 



It's whooping and yelling and driving the dogies; 
Oh, how I wish you would go on; 

It's Kdiooping and punching and go on little dogies. 
For you know looming will be your new home* 



o 
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Some boys goes up the trail for pleasure. 

But that's where you get it most awfully wrong: 

For you haven't any idea the trouble they gave us 
Iilhile vie go driving them along* 

• When the night comes on and we hold them on the bedground. 

These little dogies that roll on so slow 
Roll up the herd and cut out the strays. 

And roll the little dogies that never rolled before. 

Your mother she was raised way down in Texas, 

Where the jimson weed and the sand-burrs grow: 

Now w^'ll fill you up on prickly pears and cholla • 

Till you are ready for the trail to Idaho. 

Oh you'll be soup for Uncle Sam's Injuns: 

"It's beef, heap beef," I hear them cry. 

Git along, git along, git along little dogies. 

You're going to be beef steers by and by. 

Taken from American Ballads and Songs 
Collected by Louise Pound 



Exercise 3 

The two preceeding exercises have presented a contrast between your dialect 
and the dialect of an hnagined speaker of a poem. The present exercise presents 
a contrast between two rather different dialects. How would you label the two 
dialects? What are their differences? What kinds of differences are there? 

Mother Tongue 
Richard Armour 

"No language barrier. No dictionary required." 

Advertisement of the British Travel Association. 

0, to be in England, 

If only 'arf a mo' 

Where, when they speak of wireless. 

They mean a radio; 

Where private schools are public 

And public schools are snobby 
And insurance is assurance 

And a cop is called a bobby. 

Where traffic hub's a circus 

And up is down the street 
And a sweater is a jumper 

And candy is a sweet. 

Where a cracker is a biscuit 

And a trifle is dessert , 

And bloody is a cuss word 

And an ad is an advert. 
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Inlhere gasoline is petrol 

And a stone is fourteen pound 
And motorcars have bonnets 

And you take the Underground, 

Where, holding up yovr trousers, 

It>s braces that you use. 

And a truck is called a lorry 
And boots are really shoes. 

Where a druggist is a chemist 

And the movies are the flicks 
And you queue up on the pavement 

For a stall at three and six,«» 

There is no language barrier 
The tourist needs to dread 
As long as he knows English 
From A to Z (no, zed)« 



Exercise 4 

In the preceeding exercises, the dialect variations could be identified by 
the eyo as well as by the ear. Most investigation of dialect, however, depends 
primarily upon the ear. After your experience with using both sources of evi- 
dence, you can begin to use only the latter. To do so, seek out an "informant,” 
someone whose speech habits are different from yours and imitate his speech as 
closely as you can. Your first informant, ideally, should be a classmate or 
schoolmate who has moved into your community from some distance away, someone 
who has lived in a different dialect area, or someone for whom English is a 
second language. You might find phonograph records of dialect readings to 
imitate, or you may find an informant in a radio show or television show which 
uses dialect characters, a show like the Beverly Hillbillies or the Bill Dana 
Show , Repeat each speech immediately after the speaker whom you have chosen to 
imitate; sound as much like him as you car.j. 

Exercise 5 

Again seek foui‘ or five informants who have an obviously different language 
background from your own. Attentively observe the speech of each, and jot 
down the variant sounds, wcrrd choices, inflections, or constructions (phonologi- 
cal, lexical, morphological, or syntactic features; which you observe. 

Exercise 6 

Describe as well as you can the background of each of the informants whom 
you have observed; where does he come from? what was the social status of his 
family? of his friends? what is his job? what is the occupational background 
of his family or friends? 

Exercise 7 

Can you suggest how the answers to the questions in Exercise 6 are signifi-* 
cant in relation to the variations in speech of each informant? 
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Exorcise 8 

Head each of the following passages aloud several times* Again all use 
different forms than you do (probably), (a) Describe these differences, 

(b) Is the cause of the variation in these instances different than in the 
previous instances of dialect? (c) What is the cause? 

Between Two Loves 
T, A. Daly 

I gotta lov* for Angela, 

I lov* Carlotta, too, 

I no can marry both o* dem. 

So w*at I gonna do? 

0! Angela ees pretta girl. 

She gotta hair so black, so curl. 

An* teeth so white as anytheeng. 

An* 0! she gotta voice to seeng, 

Dat mak* your hearta feel eet must 
Jump up an* dance or eet weel bust. 

An* alia time she seeng, her eyes 
Dey smila like Italia* s skies. 

An* makin* flirtin* looks at you — 

But dat ees all w*at she can do, 

Carlotta ees no gotta song. 

But she ees twice so big an* strong 
As Angela, an* she no look 
So beautiful— but she can cook. 

You oughta see her carry wood! 

I tal you w»at, eet do you good. 

When ihe ees be som*body*s wife 
She worka hard, you bat my life! 

She never gattin* tired, too— 

But dat ees all w*at she can do, 

0! my! I weesh dat Angela 

Was strong for carry wood. 

Or else Carlotta gotta song 
An* looka pretta good, 

I gotta lov* for Angela, 

I lov* Carlotta, too, 

I no can marry both o* dem. 

So w*at I gonna do! 

Coom, Lassie, Be Good to Me 
Charles Mcllvane 

Coom, Lassis, be good to me, Winna ye, dear? 

Ye»ve taken a* my hairt, ye shall hae a* my gear; 

I wadna be gangin* aboot all alane 

If the warld were a* siller, an* you not my ain. 



The birds are a* matin* , the flowers vred the grass. 

An* you are my springtime, my ain bonnie lass; 

Like kiss o* the sun to the life-springin* sod. 

Put your lips to my ain; were I you I wad. 

My hairt is a-thumpin* like stocks on a drum. 

Just rantin* wi* hunger; coom, gie it is crumb; 

My eyes are a* thirstin* like night for the dew. 

Let them drink, my ain darlin* , in one look frae you. 

Coom, fill up the crook o» my long waitin* airm, 

1*11 huddle ye close an* 1*11 shiel* ye frae hairm. 

Put your han* in my ain; let me spier in your ear;— 

Coom, Lassie, be good to me. Winna ye, dear? 

On Books 

Finley Peter Dunne 

"Ivry time I pick up me mornin* paper to see how th* scrap come out at 
Batthry D, ” said Mr. Dooley, "th* first thing I r-run acrost is somethin* like 
this; *A hot an* handsome gift f*r Christmas is Lucy Ann Patzooni*s "Jims iv 
Englewood Thought"*; or *If ye wod delight th* hear-rt iv yer child, ye *11 
givj) him Dr. Harper* s monymental histhry iv th* Jewish thribes fr*m Moses to 
Dhryfuss* or *Ivrybody is r-readin* Roodyard Kiplin*s "Busy Pomes f*r Busy 
People,"* Th* idee iv givin* books f*r Christmas prisints whin th* stores are 
full iv tin hor-rns an* dhrums an* boxin* gloves an choo-choo ca-ars! People 
must be crazy," 

"They ar-re," said Mr, Hennessy, ’*My house is so full iv books ye cudden*t 
tiar-rn around vd.thout stumblin’ over thim, I found th* life iv an ex-convict, 

* Prisoner iv Zinders,* in me hight hat th* other day, v/here Mary Ann was hidin* 
it fr*m her sister. Listead iv th* childher fightin* an skylarkin* in th* 
evenin*, they* re settin* around th* table with their noses glued into books, 

Th* ol* woman doesn*t read, but she picks up what*s goin* on, *Tis *Honoria, 
did Lo-rd What*s-his-name marry th* fair Aminta?* or *But that Lady Jane was 
a case,* An* so it goes. There* s no injymint in th* house, an* they* re usin* 
me cravats f*r bookmarks," 

"*Tis all wrong," said Mr, Dooley, "They* re on*y three book in th* 
wurruld worth readin* , --Shakespeare, th* Bible, an* Mike Ahearn*s histhry iv 
Chicago. I have Shakespeare on thrust. Father Kelly r-reads th* Bible f *r me, 
an* I didn*t buy Mike Ahearn*s histhry because I seen more thin he cud put into 
it. Books is th* roon iv people, epecially novels. Whin I was a young man, 
th* parish priest used to preach again thim; but nobody knowed what he meant. At 
that time Willum Jc^yce had th* on*y library in th* Sixth ¥a-ard, Th* mayor give 
him th* bound volumes iv th* council proceedings, an* they was a very handsome 
set, Th* on*y books I seen was th’ kind that has th* life iv th* pope on th* 
outside an* a set iv dominos on th* inside, They*re good readin!, Nawthin* cud 
be better f*r a man whin he*s tired out afther a day’s wuiruk thin to go to his 
library an* take down wan iv th* gr-reat wurruks iv lithratchoor an* play a game 
iv dominos f*r th* dhrinks out iv it. Anny other kind of r-readin*, bai*rin* th* 
newspapers, which will niver hurt anhy onedycated man, is desthructive iv morals. 
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A Ldg^nd of Carondelet 
James Hall 

Presently came Father Augustin, and after an hour* a conference. Monsieur 
toioisy evidently mush agitated, sallied forth in search of our hero. 

"Vel, sair!" he exclaimed as they met, "laav© found you out! I ave catch 
de Yankee!" 

”How?" 

"How! you ave court my daughter; dat is how! sacre! you ave make love avec 
ma Marie, dat is how enough. Monsieur docteur, " 

"My de^ sir, pray be composed, there is some mistake, " 

Is not mistake, I vill not be compose— I will not be impose, too! 
diable! Suppose some gentilhomme court ma M^ie contrair to my vish, shall I 
Bit dow compose?" 

»p« ^ reason for this passion," replied the cautious 

Timcyt^, who saw his advantage in keeping cool, 

'Sair , I ave raison, " exclaimed the enraged Frenchman; "I ave ta mosch 
raison, Vous etez traitre! you are de sly dem rogue! You very pretty docteur! 
very a}:isome Yankee docteur! can you no mix de physique, and draw de blood, vidout 
make love avec all the French gal?" 

^ "I assure you, sir, the ladies have misconstrued something that I have 
said merely in jest — " 

jest? ah ha! raillerae; fon — vat, sair, you court ma fille 
for £on. very ansome fon! you make love avec de French gal for fon, eh? Suppose 
bam by you marry some of dem for fon! diable! Suppose, maybe, I break all your 
bone, for fon, yid my cane, en, how you like him?" 

dear sir, if you will tell me coolly what you complain of, I will 
endeavor to explain," 

"Sair, I complain for many tin, I sorry for you make love avec ma fille, 
vidout my leave — -dat is von ting; I very mosch incense for you court ma chile for 
chile for fon--dat is nodder tirg; den I ave raison to b<) fache for you faire 
la cour a two, tree lady gji same tern," 

Exercise 9 

Each of the following passages describes an incident in which the nature and 
si^ificance of dialect is in some way misunderstood. For each, answer the 
following questions; (a) What dialects are in conflict? (b) Who misunderstands 
what? (c) How would you account for the variant speech forms used? 

1, The teacher asked a girl to write a sentence on the blackboard. The girl 
wrote "The man putten the apple on the table," When she finished, the 
teacher asked, "Would anyone like to change the sentence in any way?" And 
a boy in the class answered, "Teacher, she*s a putten putten where she*s 
spose to putten put," 

2, A South D^ota farmer, after hearing a radio broadcast of a speech by the 
Prinke Minister of England erupted, "Those dadgummed British, I*ve never 
heard one yet I could listen to. They either talk like they got a mouth 
full of mush or they* re putting on the dog so much they make me mad," 

3, The following incident comes from Ruth Suckow*s short story, "A Start in 
life," In it Daisy, young and homely girl from a very poor family, has just 
arrived at her first job, "working out," helping Edna, the wife in a fairly 
wealthy household, cooking, scrubbing, and taking care of the kids. She has 
not yet in fact, had her suitcase brought in from the car. 
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"Ify telescopes out there in the car," she remindeci them 

"Oh! Elmer, you go out and get it and take it up for her," edna said. 

"Miat?" ^ 

"Her valise — or whatever it is— out in the car." 

"Oh, sure," Elmer said with a cheerful grin. 

"It*s kind of an old telescope," Daisy said conversationally. "I guess 
it*s been used a lot* papa used to have it. The strap broke when 
mama was fastening it this morning. We ain*t got any suit-case. I had to 
take this because it was all there was in the house, and mama didn*t want 
to get me a new one." 

Edna raised her eyebrows politely. She leaned over and pretended to 
pat the baby as he came toddling up to her« ..." 

4* A Minnesota girl, a rather carefully spoken girl who used a dialect much Dike 
yours, moved to Baltimore, Md,, where she met a boy from North Carolina, 

After she had known him for about six months, he said to her, "Y*all doin' 
real well at talkin' nov/j when y'all fust come up, ah couldn't ondahstand 
a wahd ya siad." 

5. Mrs. Appleby, the wife of the blacksmith in a small raidwestern tovm, had the 
minister's wife in for tea one afternoon. Suddenly her son entered, shouting 
over his shoulder at his older sister, "I ain't gotta do a thing you say," 

"Why, Jeff," his mother protested, glancing quiciay at the minister's 
wife, "you knox^ better than that. How many times have I told you not to 
say 'ain't'?" 

Exercise 10 

The following passage, from John Steinbeck's novel East of Eden , is an 
account of a family's experience with its first car, when cars were just begin- 
ning to be popular. They were not yet regarded as practical necessities in the 
way that they are todays they were instead regarded in something of the way that 
space ships and rockeivs are now regarded, and the men who worked with them were 
regarded rather like i-je tend to regard astronauts or engineers working on the 
space program. In the passage you find six characters— Will Hamilton, the car 
dealer^ Joe (Roy), the mechanic,* Adam, the car buyers Lee, his Chinese friend and 
employee^ and the twins, Adam's young sons. In reading the passage, observe most 
carefully the language of the mechanic and its effect on the language of the 
other characters. 



1* I'^ho among the characters seems to have superficially at least, the most 
prestige? TjJho the least? 

2. VJhose speech i s the most imitated? Why? 

3« VJhat are some of the influences (educational? professional? social?) which 
apparently influence the way the mechanic uses language? 

Exercise 11 

Dr, Louise Pound, native Nebraskan, made a cT»itical study of the dialect in 
Nebraska as early as 1905. At that time she found the folloid,ng forms used in 
Nebraska; rassle for wrestle , ketch for catch , deef for deaf , kittle for kettle, 
deestrict for district . fella for fellow , pisen for poison , some wheres for 
somewhere y chimbley for chimney , shumac for sumac . 

Dr, Pound made a later report in 1911 and one in 1916 in which she was 
assisted by student friends at the University of Nebraska, The later lists of 
forms used in Nebraska showed some German influence, such as lonesome for long . 
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in the substitute of by for to, as in " 1*11 go by the house," and in the use of 
all for finished or exhausted , as in "The milk is all*" The popularity of 
pseudo— Russian suffix —ski was reflected by dumski and smart ski* 

Later studies of Nebraska speech showed that the dwellers in the remote 
Sandhill region, a thinly populated area of 20,000-odd square mles in the north 
central part of the state, preserved many locutions of an earlier day* Some 
of the terms used by these early settlers were of their own invention, such as: 

Blow-out - hole in sandy soil, made by the wind 

Prune peddler - one selling dried fruits, extracts, coffee, etc. 

Jerker - a corn husker 

Dead-man - weight fastened to the barbed-wire fence to hold it down 

Let-down - a place where barbed-wire may be lowered to allow cattle to cross 

You should, now attempt to make your own dialect investigation of your com- 
munity, There are three kinds of questions for which you ^ght seek ^swers* 
First, can you find evidence of social class distinctions in speech within your 
community? Second, can you find evidence of the influence of one or more foreign 
language backgrounds in any segments of your community. Third, can you find any 
usages which are probably restricted to the dialect generally used in your com- 
munity and are probably not generally characterietic of the American English 
dialect? 

For al^ three kinds of questions, you should observe the speech of sever^ 
informants attentively in rather informal situations, jot down the possibly sig- 
nificant usages, and to each usage noted add a brief description of the profes- 
sional, social, and regional (or national) background of the speaker. 

And for each kind of question, the evidence for which you look should be of 
four kinds: phonological (added or omitted or changed sound 5 @* 6*9 "The tendernesf 

of his gums or gooms (in his mouth) irritated him as he followed the root or r^ute 
to the farm to look over the rums or rooms of the old hoos or house), lexical (o*g*> 
distinctive names, words, phrases), morphological (s*g*^ inflections), and 
syntactic (distinctive word order). 

Exercise 12 

Among your informants, were there any who "used better English'* or "spoke 
better" than the others? What was their occupational or social status? What made 
their usage "better"? Were there any who spoke "bad English"? What made their 
usage "bad"? Who among your informants is most likely to be imitated by teenagers 
Why? by poor but aspiring scholars? Why? Do you find yourself imitating speech 
mannerisms or dialect differences of other speakers? Why? 
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Composition assignments: 

The person or persons from whom you have received your most valuable legacy 
are those who emigrated to America to establish a new home, and thus made it 
possible for you to be native-born American citizens, IfJho were these ancestors 
of yours and what countries did they leave to make a slow and sometimes dangerous 
journey to the young nation across the ocean? 

ASSIGNMENT 1 

With the aid of your parents or other relatives work out your family tree, a 
diagram showing your ancestry back as many generations as you can. Indicate 
the native country of each individual, if possible. 



Names of great-great-grandparents and the country of their birth 



Names of great-grandpai«ents and the 



country of their Dirth 






Grandfather 

Country 



Grandmother (maiden 
name) 

Country 



I 

Grandfather 
Counl ry 



Grandmother (maiden 
name) 

Count: 'y 



Father* s najils 
Country of birth 



Mother* s 
Country o 



coaiden name 
f birth 



Your name 
Birtli date 



ASSIGNMENT 2 

Nebraska was settled by pioneers, most of whom, vigorous and young, came to 
obtain land. Ownership of land represented independence and security to immi- 
grants from European countries. Try to dramatize mentally the thoughts which ran 
through the mind of a newcomer from, let us say, Germany, when he had homesteaded 
a quarter-section of Nebraska prairie, built a dug-out as a temporary home, or even 
a sod house or log cabin, and was ready to plant his first crop. Put yourself in 
his place, or in his wife*s place if you prefer, and try to imagine his hopes, 
fears and satisfactions. Write a paragraph in which you express these imaginary 
thoughts. It is possible that your great-great grandfather was just such a man. 



Model 



In the novel Giants in the Eart h by 0. E, Rolvaag, Per Hansa, a Nor^jegian 
immigrant, brings home to his wife Beret the legal document which gives him the 
right to homestead land in South Dakota* 



The following quotation from the book Anything Can Happen , written by an 
immigrant from Russia and his American-bom wife, George and Helen Waite 
Papashvily, is not intended to serve as a model for your paragraph, but to de- 
scribe an incident which occurred while the Papashvd.lys were driving across Ne- 
braska enroute to California, an incident which impressed them so strongly that 
they included it in their book. 



ASSIGNMENT 3 . 

fist one of the countries from which your ancestors came. How did their 
native language color their spoken Engli.sh? ^fou are going to work with this 
national dialect in the next assignmerts. If you have an older relative whose 
speech is still affected by dialectal or. vocabulary items carried over from 
another language which he learned as a child, ask him to help you with this as- 
signment. Most of us are not fortunate enough to have such a source of informa- 
tion, so must turn to books. Several samples are given below and a list of books 
which contain examples of national dialect will be found on page 6. 

Try to notice certain characteristics cf this dialect. Does the word order 
differ from what is usual in English? Are there changes in pronunciation? Write 
down the specific differences you can find. Practice speaking this dialect for 

a few days at home or with your friends. 

In "Neighbor Rosicky," a short story by Willa Gather, a Bohemian immigrant 

tells his sons about how he came to New York, 



ASSIGNMT k 

In a novel or short story, find at least txro paragraphs in the dialect your 
ancestors used. Copy them in your notebook, listing their source. Read them 
aloud until you are thoroughly familiar ‘with them. You will be asked to read at 
least one of them in- class, so that the other students may hear the dialect 
spoken by your great-great grandparents. 



Bohemian 


■Wil3.a Gather 


Mv Antonia 




■ 


"Neighbor Rosicky" 


British 


Frances H, Burnett 


That Lass 0* Icwne*s 
T, Tembarom 


Dutch 


Edna Ferber 


So Big 


German 


Ruth Suckow 


Cora 




Leo Rosten 


The Education of H;yman Kaplan 
The Return of Hyman Kaplan 


Irish 


Peter Finley Dunne 


"Mr. Dooley Says" and other 
Mr, Dooley stories 


Negro 


Thomas Nelson Page 


Red Rock 




Marc Connelley 


The Green Pastures 


Norwegian 


Ole Rolvaag 


Giants in the Earth 




John Van Druten 


I Remember Mama 


Pensylvania 

Dutch 


Patterson Greene 


Papa Is All 


Russian 


Leo Rosten 


The Education of Hyman Kaplan 




G, and Hi Papash-vily 


Anything Can Happen 


Slavic 


G, and H, Papashvily 


Anything Can Happen 


Welsh 


Richard Llewellyn 


How Green Was Valley 
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Yiddish 



Richard Llewellyn 
Arthur Kober 



Up, Into the Shining Mountain 
’’Bella, Bella Kissed a Fella” 
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fhis packet contains examples of Scotch, French, Italian and Irish dialect in 
verse, 

ASSIGNMENT 6 

Rewrite the paragraph you wrote about the Nebraska pioneer, making him 
represent one of your ancestors. Have him speak English with the dialect he 
undoubtedly used, to a new neighbor or to someone who is considering homesteading 
or bujring land in the same locality, during the latter third of the nineteenth 
century. 
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h" 



SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: No supplementary texts. 



OVERVIEW: 

In this unit you will have an opportunity to learn the components of 
speech as linguists have analyzed them and to observe how they work together 
to make meaningful language. The unit includes practice in transcribing the 
basic sounds of English; an introduction to the concepts of stress, pitch, 
and juncture which are important in spoken language; the relation of pitch 
and juncture to punctuation; and will acquaint you with the basic tone patterns 
of English. The T*hythm of our language will be observed by listening and 
recording. This unit is related to the work you have done on spelling and to 
the unit on phonology, morphology, and syntax. 



Som Definitions 



These are brief definitions of sone of the terms you and your teachers 
will be using as you investigate the sounds of Modern English. 

Your teacher vdll explain some of them more fully and give you 
examples , 



Basic Terms 



-FPIOM- means ’'sound" 

-EME means ''basic unit of" 

ALLO- means "variant of" 

Hence, PHCMI3*IE means "basic unit of sound",- ALLOPHONE means "variants 
of sound." 



Oi:hor Terms 

PHONEMIC ALPHAB.-i»T is an alphabet in which one letter or character is used to 
stand for one sound or one collection of sounds vdiich we think of 
as the same in our lariguage. Clearly, written English is not 
"phonemic," as we can see by comparing these words, all witten OUCH: 

t ough 

th ough 

thr ough 

th ought 

pl ough 

If we are to transcribe the souiids of our language accurately, we 
must devise a new alphabet in which all the letters stand for one 
sound and one sound only. 



C 

o 



TliESS 



is the vrord linguists use for the comparative loudness of sounds 
in a language. You can hear differences in loudness if you say 
a few words and listen carefully—you say the part of the word 
in capitals more loudly than the other part: 



conoIDer SUPerman PHCbograph 

apPEAL SEParate . photoGRAPHic 

doLIGHT phoTCGrapher 

Indeed, we shall be even more precise in our observations of stress: 
in the word photograph , for instance, we can observe that we say the 
first syllable more loudly than the other two 5 but we also say the 
last (“graph) more loudly than we say the middle one. We shall learn 
to distinguish four levels of stress. 



is the word the linguists use for the "tune" we sing when we talk our 

voices rise and lower as we say our sentences. Listen to the way you 
say these sentences, and see if the musical notations at the side do 
not reflect the "tune" of your voice: 



* 



V/here are you going? 

X X — -X — -X — X 



I»m going home, 
X — ^x — ^x — ^x 



If you're going home, you're a NUT I 

X ^x ^x — ^x — ^x™~-x X— X 




As our "musical staff" iniicates, we distinguish four levels of 
pitch in our language* 



JUNCTURE is a term linguists use to indicate the difference in the ways that 
our sounds in spoken English blend together. Your teacher will 
give you some sentences to Illustrate this feature of the language; 
but an example may be given here. Listen to the difference between 
the Way you say mother and the way you say irQ>’ other rapidly; it's 
the difference betv/een "mother" and "m' other," The difference is 
what the linguist calls "open juncture," 
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Section E 



PKONEriC ALPHABET 



This alphabet t used by most American linguists, consists of symbols for 
consonants after the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA)and symbols for 
vowels after the system of Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Linguistic Science and the 
Teaching of English (The Inglis Lecture, 195^), Harvard Press , 1996 , ' pp '! 20-35 

CONSONANTS: 



p for the initial and terminal sounds in the word pip 

b for the initial and terminal sounds in the word bib 

t for the initial and terminal sounds in the word tat 

d for the initial and terminal sounds in the word did 

k for the initial and terminal sounds in- the word kick 

g for the initial and terminal sounds in the word gag 

f for the initial and terminal sounds in the word fife 

V for the initial and terminal sounds in the v/ord valve 

0 for the initial and terminal sounds in the phrase thin strength 

3 for the initial and terminal sounds in the phrase ^ey b athe 



s, 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


v/ord 


shush 


ts 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


v/ord 


church 


O 


for 


the 


first consonant sound in the word ; 


azure 






for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


v/ord 


judge 


1 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


word 


lull 


ni 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


word 




n 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


word 




Q 


for 


the 


final sound 


in the v/ord sin^ 








h 


for 


the 


initial 


sound in the 


v/ord hat 








J 


for 


the 


initial 


sound in the 


v/ord yield 






r 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


word 


rear 


w 


for 


the 


initial 


sound in the 


word wield 






s 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


word 


sass 


z 


for 


the 


initial 


and 


terminal 


sounds in 


the 


word 


zeroes 



VOWELS 



"ohort?’ vowels 

i for the middle coutid in bit 

e for the middle sound in bet 

30 for the middle sound in bat 

u for the middle sound in look 



”l£ng” vowels 

iy for the ml.ddl.e sound in heat 

ey for the middle sound in date* 

ay for the middle sound in night 

uw for the middle sound in food 



"Short” vov/els 



5 



o for the o in f^onna 

a for the middle cound in box 

o for the middle sound in bought 

^ /‘for the middle sound in ^ and 

\,for the final sound in sofa 
= for the middle sound in .lust 
(as we say it rapidly) 



"Lon^" vowels 

ow for the middle sound in boat 

8SV/ for the middle sound in loud 

oy for the middle sound in Hoyt 

iuw for the middle sound in mute 



These are the names commonly given to some of our phonemic symbols: 



THETA 


6 


ASH 


ETH 


3 


OPEN 0 


LONG G 


S 


BARRED I 


TAILED Z 


3 


SCHWA 


TAILED N 


ij 





Section F 
First Exercises 

Linguists use -virgules / / +,e enclose phonemic transcription 

1. Transcribe the following words in phonemic symbols: 



bum 


/ 


/ 


put 


/ 


/ 


thighs 


/ 


/ 


employ 


/ 


■ / 


trashy 


/ 


/ 


you 


/ 


/ 


Denver 


/ 


/ 


hov; 


/ 


/ 


licks 


/ 


/ 


gonna 


/ 


/ 


change 


/ 


/ 


awning 


• 

/ 


/ 


speech 


/ 


/ 


mirage 


/ 


/ 


food 


/ 


/ 


though 


/ 


/ 


In these words 
Section F, 


you have used all the phonemic 


letters on the 


Ust 



2. Write your full name in phonemic characters: 



6 



3. Write your teacher’s nanie in phonemic characters: 

/ / 

4. Write the name of your school in phonemic characters: 

/ / 

5. Write the date of your birth in phonemic characters: 

Example; February 7, 191B: /februeriy sevenG nayntiyn eytyn/ 

6. VJrite the first line of any poem which you have memorised in phonemic 
characters: 

/ / 

Section G 
Stress Exercise 

1. Write the folloi'd.ng words in phoneiuic characters and indicate the levels 



of stress -you j 


give the 


varioxis syllables in 


normal conversation: 




Example : 


a big, bad vrolf 


/ 3 big b;^d vnilf / 


at all 


/ 


/ 




his hat 


/ 


/ 




blackbird 


/ 


/ 


STRESS MRKIMGS: 


Vliite House 


/ 


/ 


greatest stress 


xvhite house 


/ 


/ 


/ • secondary stress 


Chesty’s chest 


/ 


/ 


tertiary stress 


sea shells 


/ 


/ 


■•..■'least stress 


let ’ s go 


/ 


/ 




Jones’s bones 


/ 


/ 




Joneses’ bones 


/ 


/ 





2. Discriminate vath stress markings the way you say this phrase with two 
different meanings: 

open air show (when you mean that it's a show out in the- open air) 

/ / 

open air show (when you mean it’s an air show that is free for all) 

/ / 
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3. Show how stress differs v/ith meaning in the following plirase; 
Spanish student (student from Spain) / 

Spanish student (student of Spanish) / 



/ 

/ 



Section H 



Pitch Exercises 



1. By marking the pitch contours, indicate how v;e say this sentence differently, 
according to our meaning: 

VJhat are we having for dinner, mother? (the normal question) 

/ / 

What are we having for dinner, mother? (l know v/e’re having dinner but 
VJhat are we having?) 

/ / 

VJhat are v/e having for dinner? Mother? (We're cannibals, obviously) 

/ ■ , / 

2. By marking the pitch contours, indicate how- v;e say this sentence differently, 
according to our meaning; 

You're going ’with him. (He is going, and you are going along.) 



/ 



You're going with him. 



/ 



You're going vjith him? 



/ 



You're going v/ith hijn? 



/ 



/ 

(You are going with him, not with .-anybody else.) 

/ 

(Are you going along with him?) 

/ 

(Are you going with him, of all people?) 

/ 
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Juncture Exercise 



Write below the sentences 
them down, transcribe them 
and open juncture. 



the teacher reads. Then, after you have written 
into phonemic characters, marking stress, pitch 



Example : a. 



b. 

/. 



He gave me the 
/^hiy geyv miy 
Ke gave me the 
hiygeyv miy 5e 



nitrate. 

30 ^naytreyt^ ^ 
night rate, 
^nayt+reyt^/ 



/ 

2 . 

/ 

/ 

4. 

/ 

5. 

/ 



/ 

7. 

/ 

8 . 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



Section J 



Clause Terminal Exercise 



Instructions; Three major clause terminals (or endings) are to be observed 
in Modern English — (l) a falling off of the voice and lowering of pitch 
(2) a trailing off of the voice and rising of pitch (3) a trajiling off of 
the voice and maintaining of pitch. These sentences will illustrate; 



(l) I’m going home. (On home the voice falls from high to low pitch 

•and fades off.) 



( 2 ) 



(3) 



Phonemically, this is indicated as follov;s; 

/ 

/^ayra goiq ^howra / 



Are you ready? (On ready the voice rises to high pitch and 

trails off.) 








/• X 

rediy 






/ 



i-Iy father, who is now dead, was a good guy — (I guess) . 

(The voice rises on the first syllable of father 
then falls back to normal and fades; it rises 
again on dead and falls back to normal and fades 
a bit; on guy it rises again and again falls 
back to normal pitch and fades off — this gives 
the impression that I haven’t finished my 
sentence, but might add (”I guess” or something 
like that . ) 



/^may 

INDICATE THE CLAU3E 
marked * ) 



^ f a5 ar huwz neew 

3 d 

TERMINALS IN THESE 



,ded;7~»‘W0S 
3 2 

SENTENCES ; 



B gud ^gayp—?/ 

(Pay attention to places 



1. My oldest brother, who lives in Denver, is pretty crazy. 

/ / 

♦ 

2. A man who lives in Nebraska is pretty crazy* (Notice in this sentence 

the voice does not fade after man and Nebraska — you don't have clause 
terminals) 



/ 

* 

3. Is this the correct address? 

■/ 

* * 

4. My uncle, a swell old guy, lives with us now. 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Can you tr^ke .a sound, genera lizatl.on about the relationship between clause 
temunals. of type (3) above and the comma in normal writing? What is it? 






1 
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Section K 



Review of Phonology 



Give as full phonemic transcriptions as you can of the following sentencesi' 
as you would say them in normally rapid conversation with a good friend: 

1. T'Jhere did you get the hat, Joe? 



/ 

2. I'Jhy is your mother watching us so closely? 

/ 

3. The best reason I know to study grammar is that it's fun, 

/ 

4. A little Latin never hurt anybody. 

/ 

5. We went to church each Sunday morning at nine o’clock. 

/ 

6. That cake is sweeter than this one; but I like this one better. 

/ / 

V 

\ 7. Wait till I get ready before you shoot. 

/ 

8. Bill’s bills are too high, and Mark’s marks are too low. 

/ 

9. Soon you’ll be a foot taller than your father. 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Have you marked stress and pitch and clause terminals? Are there any places^ 
vihere it is peix+.lcularly necessary to mark open juncture? (How about in 
#3 1 "Know to study," not "note a study"? How about #5: "nine o’clock," 

not "Nina Clock"? 
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Core Text: None 



Supplementary Text: None 

Obiectives : 

1, To introduce the rhetorical possibilities of the sentence 

2, To inculcate the importance of revision in good writing 

3, To suggest what to look for in revising writing 

4, To demonstrate and give practice in some techniques of revision 

Introductio n . t + n 

V/e are going to concern ourselves with one aspect of rhetoric, namely style, 

The term is hard to define, but for a beginning let us say that style is manner Cx 
expression. That is really too broad. We do not mean logic, nor do we mean 
calculated illogic. That comes under the heading of rhetoric, as does the ethp.j, 
or stance we take before our readers. Nor do we mean manipulation oi figures of 
speech, or the well-designed balance of periods. 

These and other things come under the heading of rhetoric, and no uoubt they 
are part of what is generally called style. But we are going to use the term, 
for our purposes, in a more limited way. As we have said, it is not s^onymous 
vri.th rhetoric, but rather one aspect of it. And as long as we are defining by 
negation~at the outset— let us add that style is also not grammar. 

By grairmar we mean the mechanics of language, the sum total of the means by 
which utterances can lawfully be constructed. Sy means of grammatical "rules 
we can make choices among utterances, sorting them out as "gramatical, ' un- 
grammatical," or borderline. "VJho are you with?" is a grammatical utterance. 

"Who here you with?" is ungrammatical. "I'Jho went you with?" is probably a 
borderline case. But the choices among these utterances are grammatical, not 
stylistic. If we wish to be dogmatic about borderline cases, then the question 
in these choices is always one between right and wrong. 

Stylistic choices, by contrast, do not pose the question of right versus 
wrong — presumably the choices are all equally "right"— but rather between good 
and bad. Nor is it a simple twofold choice of good versus bad: rather we are 

confronted with a huge range of choices, typically, which vre can range along a 
spectrum from atrocious to marvelous. To complicate matters further, not eve^on 
will agree as to the precise placement of these choices along the spectrum. (It 
does not follow from this that there is no agreement at all! There is, as a 
matter of fact, a pretty workable consensus as to what is good and bad style.; 

The grammar of EngliLsh, like that of all other languages, peimits a vast 
number of possible alternatives to a given utterance— variations and transform- 
ations. In other words, there are any number of ways to say something, and they 
may be all equally grammatical. I can say: 

I banged the door. 

I slammed the door. 

I shut the door hard. 

The door shook, I slammed it so forcefully. 

I shut the door — ^bang! and so on indefinitely. « . 



2 . 



But while these utterances may he equally grammatical, we may not fee], that 
for a given purpose they are equally good. VJhen V7e make distinctions of this 
sort we are talking about style. 

Take a given sentence, or string of sentences, and it is possible, within the 
rules of grammar, to alter them, shift them about, manipulate their parts. In 
fact, that is precisely what wo do when we write, and the sum total of these 
choices is our style. 

The choices are largely unconscious when we speak, or perhaps a better word 
would be automatic. The very speed of speech precludes any lengthy sorting out 
of possibilities. But writing is slow. The time on our hands (the phrase here 
has almost a literal meaning) imposes a consciousness of many possibilities of 
which W3 are relatively unaware when we speak. Initially this is an inhibitor 
in itself; v/e agonise over the multitude of choices. Hamlet-like, we are often 
reduced to indecisions and inertia. And so we come to the paradox that the more 
ways we have to do a thing, the hai'der it is to do it. 

To become a fluent writer, we might conclude, we should remain ignorant of 
the many choices available or pretend that they are not there; but if this were 
the case, morons would be the best writers, and this obviously is not true. Thus 
the answer to the dilemma is not to avoid the range of stylistic choices: it is 

rather to make the broad range of writing as easy and familiar as the relatively 
narrow range of speech. 

Hence, the object of this unit of study is to familiarize the student writer 
with a repertory of stylistic possibilities, to offer him by one means or another 
opportunities to practice the art of linguistic manipulation. Much of this is 
fairly mechanical, but it should not be overlooked that underlying the mechanics 
is an esthetic. It is not enough to be able to see possibilities of choice. The 
choices themselves must be made with some end or ideal in mind. Granted that 
style is not a matter of right versus wrong choices. In the infinite gradations 
between good and bad there are still some rough guidelines. The evidence is 
clear that among many generations of readers there are large areas of agreement. 

On the one hand we can recognize idiosyncrasy in style— who could confuse the prose 
of Henry James, with Mark Twain’s, or that of Faulkner with Hemingway’s?— but on 
the other hand there is a consensus of value judgments. Personal tone aside, it 
is possible to distinguish a passage which is clumsy and obscure from another whici 
is witty and clear, and that without being hopelessly subjective. 

And so the systematic study of the art of picking one’s way among the 
possibilities that the grammar of the language allows is what we mean by style. 

And in turn, we pick our way through these possibilities not aimlessly but with 
some general principles in mind. Of such principles there are, no doubt, many. 

But we will concentrate on two: precision and elegance. 

By elegance we mean a great deal, but one of the things we do not mean is 
fanciness, decorativeness, gingerbread or preciousness. Indeed, we mean the 
opposite. Scientists speak of an elegant experiment, an elegant generalization. 

We are using the word their way. It is possible to calculate the number of people 
in a room by counting the legs and dividing by two. It is more elegant to count 
heads. Similarly, the elegant utterance gets the most mileage out of the least 
language. 
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Precision is easier to define. It is ;justness, exactness, li/hen one is 
learning a foreign language, he often says not wbat he wishes to say but what he 
can say. The language is wagging him. The good stylist is in controlj he wags 
the language. In sum, then, if precision is to strike on the target, elegance 
is to get there by the shortest route. 

How do \jo achieve these goals of precision and elegance? 

In the first place, IJRITE A DRAFT! You can’t revise pixjse that doesn't exist; 
and it doesn't exist until it gets on paper. The world is full of non-writing 
IT Iters, It's all very well to talk about v/riting, to think about writing, to 
contemplate writing. We do this with golf or piano playing as well. But to be a 
golfer or pianist you have to put your hands to the instrument and do it yourself. 
Then and only then do you have something to work with. 

The second step is REI7RITE. Good papers aren't just written, they're rewritte. 
It is not particularly important that the first draft be good. Once you know 
this, you lose many of your inhibitions and can write freely. Don't worry, 
Ever^ihing ycu put dovm can be changed or thrown out. You are talking, at the 
first stage, to nobody but yourself. There is this advantage to letting your 
pencil rip ani putting down everything you can: it is easier to work with ample 

materials than with scanty material- Think of yourself as a tailor; you can't 
make a suit without cloth. If you learn to cut, fit and sew you know that you 
can come up with something presentable, even stylish, and you will take it for 
granted that your project, in its early stages, will always look hopeless to on 
outsider. 

How do you cut, fit and sew prose? That is our business in this sequence of 
instruction. ¥e are going to concern ourselves mainly with small units, sentences 
or short strings of sentences — ^\-jhat we might call sub-pai^graphic units— and face 
directly the practical question; how, beginning v/ith what you have, do you make 
it better? Hovr, in other words, do you manipulate your material? For convenience' 
we are going to divide the most coirimon processes of revision into four categories 
and deal with them separately, as far as possible. 

The labels of these four catege»ries are transformation, relocation, eliminatic 
and expansion, 

IDr ^-S formation . Here is the largest range of possibilities of change. I'^‘ 
encompasses all changes in the form of the utterance, such as passive to 
active, declarative to interrogative, past to present, etc. But we would 
also have this category include syntactical substitutions, a wide range of 
possibilities in itself, for here we find such things as the mutual 
interchangeability of word, phrase and clause. 

2. Relocatio n . Here vre make changes in the linear order of the utterance by 
moving syntactical elements about. 

3. lljaminat ion . This is the process of cutting and squeezing our text to get 
rid of tautologies, 3.ogically extraneous or irrelevant matter, and the 
3ike. VJhat exercises do yo\x need to reduce a fat text into a lean and 
shapely one? 

4. ^pansion. How do you put muscles into a scrawny, undernourished text? 
This comes dovin to techniques for expansion through illustration, 
amplification, emphasis, and e'veii — binder oerhat.n c3 rcumstanoes — repetition 
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In brief, we can reduce the principal possibilities of textual revision to 
fcurwords; CHANGE, SHIFT, PUT, CUT. The matorial which follows will fall, 
accordingly, into four sections which will deal with these possibilities in 
isolation, more or less, VJo add the Important qualification of *'more or less” 
because it is both difficult and fruitless to construct ”pure” cases. In any 
event, the student should bear in mind that the final object of all this study 
is that he be able to confront his owi manuscript and revise it for the better. 
In this task he v/ill probably find no pure cases, and in any event there will 
be no one to tell him what he is supposed to look for. VJhat follows, in other 
words, should be thought of as musicians' exercises; they are not in themselves 
what you finally intend to do— not exactly— but they do make it possible to do 
that final thing well. 


•* 


I . Transformation 

The root idea of transfomations is simple enough. Vfe begin with the notion _ 
that all possible utterances in the language can be reduced to a set of irreducibJ 
"kernel” utterances. This conceotion is no harder to grasp than parallel 
conceptions in the physical sciences; all compounds can be reduced to about a 
hundred elements; all physical behavior can be reduced to a set of laws of energy 
and motion. 

All possible grammatical utterances in the language (for all practical 
purposes, an infinite number) are generated by transforming and combining these 
kernels. Clearly, if we wish to generate only grammatical statements the p^cess 
of transformation will have to be lawful, not random. Hence, a transformational 
gramar depends upon the discovery not only of the kernel utterances oi a lan^a^i 
but also of the rules which govern their transformation. Simple as the underlyi^' 
idea might be, the grammar that develops from it is very complicated. It con^is 
largely of mathematical formulae designed to generate "all and only grammatica 
utterances in the language. 

Our business here and now is not with generative grammar as such, so we can 
ignore the mathematical formulations. As speakers of the English language we 
already know them in one important sense. That is, we can perform these 
transformations as speech acts, A formula like 

- Aux+be+en - V - by-NP2 

looks strange indeed, but actually it is nothing but a generalized (that is, 
mathematical) statement of hew we transform an active statement like ihc man 
eats the apple” into a passive statement like "The apple is being eaten by the 

man,” 

Knowing a language, in other words, consists of knowing, among other things, 
a large stock of transformations. How to formulate them is the gramarxan s 
business; hovr to do then is the speaker's business. As a speaker of Engli^y 
already can do these things, and so we can proceed with transformations, ignoriii. 

the formulations . 

To put it quite unteohnioally, we are interested in how the lan^age =an pub 
things in so many ways. Obviously, English is fantastically f 

question we want to face now is, can we put our fingers on some of the chief me 
which makes it so flexible? Suppose you write a sentence and then decide that 
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70U don’t like it. No doubt there are countless alternative ways to say it. 
simply knowing this is liable to be frustrating unless you have at your command 
some of the means themselves. 



The problem is simplified by the fact that you do have a good stock of thes^ 
devices at your command; you use them by the thousand in your daily speech. TL ; 
main difficulty is that you use them unconsciously. Generally, words spill out 
without much effort or premeditation. Writing, however, is a conscious act. I. 
is slow where speech is rapid, laborious where speech is effortless. Why it 
should be that something that can be done at high speed with no trouble at all 
should become difficult when we do it deliberately is very hard to explain. Wo^ 
leave that to the psychologist. It simply remains a fact that for the writer iu 
is necessary to raise a stock of linguistic devices to the level of consciousneos. 

Our problem is this; how to rewrite? Given a sentence with which we are ^ 
dissatisfied, what means are open to us to revise it? We have set out to examine 
four possibilities and we are now conce^-- 3 d with the first of these: to take whav 

we have and change it into some other form— -in other words, transfoimation. 

To begin with, let us eliminate one device, namel^’’ simple lexical substitut.uon^ 
taking out a word you don’t like and p'^i'^ing a better one in its place. Suppose 
you have written, "The Cubs beat the Dodgers, 2-1."^ If you are a Cub fan, you 
might rewrite the sentence to read, "The Cubs humiliated the Dodgers, *.-1. 



This is not transformation as we are using the term, since it does not invo :_ve 
? Y change of structure in the utterance. It is merely tne suDstitiution of one 
•rord for another which is structurally equivalent. This is the study of diction, 
or choice of words. Diction is generally considered a separate topic, to be 
considered elsewhere. Nevertheless, there is one aspect of it which can usefully 
be dealt with here, and so we proceed, at the risk of leaving a small "bump" in 
the logic of our exposition. 



One of the characteristics of the English language is the ability of words to 
change functions. Consider: 

(a) He hit the ball into the outfield. 

(b) He got a solid base hit . 

(c) The pitcher was charged with a hit batsman. 

The word "hit" functions as a verb in sentence (a), a noun in sentence (b), and 
an adjective in sentence (c). Here is one more illustration of the principle: 

(a) You have to pump hard to go up the hill. 

(b) The hard will outlast the soft. 

(c) A softball is actually a hard ball. 

Here the word "hard" is, in sentences (a), (b), and (c), respectively, adverb, 
noun and adjective. 



These are not by any means unusual instances; rather they illustrate the 
general nature of English words. Some may be more adaptable than others, but 
fleidbility is the general rule. Sometimes, as with "hit" and "hard," the words 
C 3 .n change funticns without change in form. But there is some machinery in the 
language which makes for still greater opportunities for the phenomenon to take 
place. Frequently words do change form in order to pass from one function to 
another.' And so we have: 

(a) I agree to the bargain. 

(b) He is an agreeable young man. 
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(c) VJe concluded the agreement . 

(d) We parted agreeably . 

Here ’’agree” in sentence (a) is a verb. In sentence (b) it has been trans** 
foimed into an adjective by the addition of the suffix ’’able.’’ In sentence (c} 
the suffix ”-ment” transforms the base word into a noun; and in (d), the suffix 
’’-ably” transforms it into an adverb. 

Any speaker of English can readily supply examples of such suffixes, and 
string out series like mother^motherly-mothering-motherhood; appiy*application— ^ 
aoplicable-applicability; etc. And when he thinks of it, he can cite a number o.t 
piufixes as well: bar-debar-disbar; prison-imprison; flower-deflower; concert- 

di scone ert; etc. 

Each of these examples illustrates one of the processes by which transforma- 
tion takes place in English--a process called derivation. The affixes— that is, 
bofli prefixes and suffixes— are called derivational affixes, and the words that 
are produced by adding them are called derivatives. The term makes good sense. 

By adding ”-ment” to ’’agree,” we derive a noun from a verb. 

In passing, we should briefly distinguish derivation from a second quite 
different kind of transformation that takes place by means of affixation in Englis; 
The second is inflection . It is true that English has lost most of its old in- 
flectional system, but what remains operates largely by means of suffixes (never 
prefixes). Thus, v;e have ”-s” that distinguishes third-person-singular ’’talks” 
from the common form ’’talk”; we have ”-s” that distinguishes plural ’’books” from 
singular ’’book”; the ”-ed” that distinguishes past tense ’’jumped” from present 
tense ’’jump”; etc. 

Note that inflection alters the grammatical sense, enabling us to make dis- 
tinctions between singular and plural nouns, past and present verbs, comparative 
and superlative adjectives, and the like. Such distinctions are, in a sense, 
automatic. We cannot use the present when we mean past, nor singular when we 
mean plural, nor comparative when we mean superlative. 

But derivation is, in the same sense, optional. Where we have no choice 
between inflected forms, ’’She has a son,” and ’’She has sons,” (since both of then 
cannot be true)— we can range more or less freely among the derived forms; 

She is a dedicated mother. 

She is motherly. 

She mothers her sons. 

She makes a career of mothering. 

She makes a career of motherhood. 

Her main characteristic is motherliness. 

... etc . 

^ means of derivation we can transform a word from one function to another, 
as from the noun ’’mother” to the adjective ’’motherly”; or, sometimes, we can 
transform ’’sidevjays” within a given function, as when the base noun ’’mother” 
yields ’’motherhood” and ’’motherliness,” also nouns. The important point is that 
these derivatives offer us grammatical alternatives— or, in other words, allow 
us to write different kinds of constructions -while still remaining in the same 
general semantic area. This is certainly true of the derivational suffixes, thou 
we might note that the prefixes generally alter (frequently reverse) the meaning 
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while leaving the function unchanged: happy-unhappy; appear-disappear-reappear; 

moral-iimnoral-amoral; member-dismember; etc. 

Derivation, then, is like the machinery which contributes largely to the 
great flexibility of English words, which enables us to transfom and substitute 
with such freedom. What are the implications of this fact of grammar for the 
writer? How is it important to rhetoric? The answer becomes obvious VThen we 
remember that writing is the process of making choices in language — and rewriting 
is largely the process of making substitutions for those original choices. It 
follov7S, that the more we know about the possibilities of choice, the larger 
our repertory of grammatical devices, the more flexible we are, the more readily 
we can pick our way about, select the construction that most precisely fits our 
needs, and, in general, bring to bear as much as possible of the arsenal of the 
language. Thus, the thing to do is to develop a general awareness of this pota±i- 
ality of language through the actual practice of writing. 

As a preliminary step, we should note that we are dealj.ng here with two types 
of transformations, in each of which a word can change function. We have just 
been talking about the agree-agreement-agreeable type, in which there is a change 
of form created by affixation to a base. These we call derivatives. But there 
is also" the "hit" and "hard" type, in which no change of form takes place. Thus, 
in this sequence of sentences: 

(a) He hit the ball into the outfield. 

(b) He got a solid base hit. 

(c) The pitcher was charged with a hit batsman. 

the word "hit" changes function — verb in (a), noun in (b), adjective in (c) — ^but 
does not change form. 

Substitutions of the "hit" and "hard" variety are commonly termed functional 
shifts. There seems to be no point in attempting a systematic analysis of 
functional shifts. It is enough to note that an enormous number of English words 
are, or may be, shifted in this way. "Tree" is most often a noun, but we can 
tree a bear. We can paint a fence, but also fence a yard. People live in houses; 
but the structures house the people. And if we live in a house trailer, the 
word becomes in effect an adjective. 

In other x^rords xve have a large shifting population of words, of varying 
degrees of flexibility in their ability to move from function to function. This 
being so, we will make no attempt to classif: ation, but move directly to our main 
concern: of what use is this knov/ledge in th process of rhetoric? Let us look 

* at an example taken from one of the illustrations in the preceding paragraph: 

We got the bear to climb up a tree. 

Imagine this sentence imbedded in the context of a description of a bear hunt. It 
would probably not stand out. Certainly it is not ungrammatical. In the flow of 
the narrative, it would pass muster. 

On the other hand, the sentence is not really good. It is wordy, cumbersor;- e . 
We can improve it by a sim.ple transformation, remembering that "tree" as a verb 
is a functional shift of "tree" as noun. This gives us: 

We treed the bear. 

VJhy is this better? We have reduced a nine word sentence to four, a good thing 
in itself provided that no necessary information is lost in the process. In this 
instance, the four words conmunicate as much as the original nine. But better yet 
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we have replaced a flabby verb phrase, "got j^e bearT* to climb up," with a single 
sharp verb, "treed." 

The path of least resistance is to use a limited group of common verbs which 
have a broad range of application and then to specify the action in a later 
construction, usually a noun. Not only is this wasteful yielding loose sentences 
when we should be striving for tight ones, but it results in a colorless verb 
vocabulary. The thing to look for, then, is the possibility of such simple, 
economical transformations as these: 

He made an emulsion of oil and water. 

. He emulsified. . . 

He hit a slice into the rough. 

He sliced. . . 

She put a diaper on the baby. 

She diapered . . . 

He used docments to support his case. 

He documented . , . 

We built a fence around the yard. 

We fenced . . . 

Compare the verbs "made," "hit," "put," "used," "built" with the group "emulsified 
"sliced," "diapered," "documented," "fenced." The second list has more concrete- 
ness and character. 

Coming back, now, to our original sentence, "We got the bear to c limb up a 
tree," we can see now why it is less than the best. But you may protest that we 
are making far too much out of very little. 

If a sentence like this were an isolated case of its kind, you would probably 
be quite right. But generally the writer who is guilty of a sentence like this 
will be doing it consistently since he is, after all, doing it unconsciously. So 
we are not really talking about an isolated sentence at all, but a tendency. 
Multiply that sentence by a dozen or score and you have a page that is wordy, flat 
v;ithout character — in a word, dull. 

Now we are ready to put what we have learned into practice. To do this we 
can use a special kind of finger exercise. We’ll look at the exercise quickly 
once, then back up and take a more leisurely view of it. The exercise involves 
two steps, change and fit. Given a sentence, we change it into several other 
sentences by using derivational affixes and functional shifts. This is the first 
step, the change step. The second step is more complex. Given our set of variant 
forms of the sentence, we write contexts for them. The point is that it is usually 
impossible to judge sentences out of context — each, in its own proper environment, 
may be equally good. And so the object is to design contexts appropriate to the 
various versions. 

Now let's take a more leisurely view, one in which you can participate more active 
We are given the sentence 

(a) The decoration on the cup i^as two thin lines of silver. 
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Now using derivatdonal affixes, we can transform this sentence into 

(b) Two thin lines of silver decoratively circled the cup. 

Here the form "decoration” is changed to "decoratively" by changing the affix 
"tion" to "tively." By using both derivational affixes and functional shift, we 
can write a second transformation: 

(c) Two thin silver lines decorated the cup. 

Now for each of the following sentences produce two or three transfomations 
by using derivational affixes, functional shifts, or both. 

1. The border of the page is decorated with flowers. 

2. We gave the lawn a thorough wetting with the sprinkler.^ 

3. Flannery lost the fight in the fifth bocause of a bleeding nose. 

After the preparations have been made, the patient is given anesthesia. 

5. Some birds, like the robin, build nests in trees, while others, like the 
whip-poor-will, make buiTOws in the ground. 

6. VJe decided to write a second version to improve the first. 

7. The new owners decided to put a screen around the porch, have a fresh 
paint job done on the main building, and set new glass in all the windows, 

all of which are improvements in the old property. 

8. ^ means of accounting processes we established how all the money had beer* 

spent. 

9. The old man, always ready to talk, dispensed enlightenment to us on the 
ways of the world. 

10. The bride was delayed bacause she discovered at the last minute that s..e 
had a tear in her gown. 

We said that this kind of practice involved two steps. You have completed 
the first of the two, the change step. The second step is to make up contexts 
appropriate for the various forms of the sentences you now have; that is, you 
write a sentence or two for each of your sentences to follow. As an example 
we will develop contexts for these sentences: 

(a) The decoration on the cup was two thin lines of silver. 

(b) Two thin lines of silver decoratively circled the cup. 

(c) Tviro thin silver lines decorated the cup. ^ ^ • • t 

And these are the contexts (in which we will indicate the position ci the origina. 

sentences by a long blank): 

(a) The cup itself was pink, but — — • 

(b) A thin silver line ran down the handle of the cup and .• 

(c) A heavy silver line ran around the saucer and — — 

In developing these contexts, we try to arrive at a situation in which 
sentence (a) will fit context (a) and not contexts (b) and (c), sentence (b) will 
fit context (b) and not contexts (a) and(c), and sentence (c) content (c) and not 
contexts (a) and (b). Such a situation is a feature of language familiar to you, 
one which in the study of grammar is called complimentary distribution. Here we 
find it on the rhetorical level. At this level, however, the patterning is much 
less rigid than at the grammatical level. More often than not, alternative forms 
of a sentence will fit into some of the same contexts more or less well: thus the 

writer must sometimes choose which of several serviceable forms is most appropriate 

In our sample sentences and contexts, context (a) will permit all three 
sentences to follow it; only the first sentence fits well, however, for only in 
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the first sentence is the repetition of "the cup" significant. Context (b) vrill 
pemit only sentence (b), for sentences (a) and (c) in this context suggest 
that the thin silver line on the handle is not part of the decoration. Context 
(c), though again permits any of the three sentences to follow. Not all follow 
eq’ially well though. Sentences (b) and (c) are more appropriate than sentence 

(a), because they are structurally parallel to the context sentence. And sentence 
(c) is more appropriate than sentence (b). The word "circled" in sentence (b) 
is an elegant variation of "ran around" in context (c). Thus, although the choice 
of variant forms in the change and fit exercise is not automatic, yet it is based 
on fairly obvious and objective considerations. 

Exercise 2 

In exercise 1 you transformed each of ten sentences into two or three differ- 
ent sentences. Now write a context for each of the first five of the original 
sentences in exercise 1, 

Exercise 3 

Write a context for each of your transformations of the first five of the 
original sentences in exercise 1. 

Exercise 4 

Determine which of the contexts and sentences are interchangeable, choose 
one most appropriate fit of sentence and context, and justify your choice. 

In the preceding section of the unit we sought to extend our awareness and 
control of the flexibility of the language by looking at one means of transformir ; 
sentences, the use of derivational affixes and of functional shifts. Now we 
want to shift to a second kind of transformation. The second set of transform- 
ations can be schematized by the formula 

Xword Xphrase Xclause, where X is a nucleus of any kind. 

(We recognize these as the syntactic units we dealt with in the preceding section. 
Now we are interested in how to change the form of the utterance to get from one 
to the other. ) 

For example, take the adjective "running": 

(a) I saw a running man. Adjective 

(b) I saw a man on the run . Adjective Phrase 

(c) I saw a man who was running . Adjective Clause 

These are transformations. In each case we have changed the structure of the pred 

icate. Semantically, the three predicates are not exactly equivalent; neverthele^ 
their meaning is sufficient Ij*- similar so that all three could seriously be consid- 
ered as alternatives in the revision of a text. 

In fact, we can consider this trio a kind of rhetorical paradigm. In the 
actual practice of revision it would be a good policy not to be too strictly 
paradigimtic , but to be free and easy, as here: 

(a) It was a secret transaction. 

(b) It was a transaction behind the scenes . 

(c) It was a transaction which was not made public . 

And of course we can do the same thing for adverbial modifiers: 

(a) Our planes leave punctually . 

(b) Our planes leave on schedule . 

(b) Our planes leave when they are scheduled. 
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And in the same fashion we can transfonn the noun: 

(a) He kept his promise . 

(b) He kept to his promise . 

(c) He did wfiatever he promised . 

None of these illustrations are perfectly strict transforms. But there is 
no reason why they should be for our purpose, which is to develop our flexibility 
with the language. In fact, you should be free and easy, and let your imagination 

go- 



Here is a miscellany of further illustrations of the "paradigm”: 

We'll discuss the matter eventually. 

We'll discuss the matter after a v;hile. 

We'll discuss the matter when I am ready. 

I promised to do it soon. 

I promised to do it before long, 

I promised to do it as soon as I could. 

He hit the ball infallibly. 

He hit the ball without ever missing. 

He hit the ball every time he swung. 

The car was too expensive. 

The car was beyond his means. 

The car was what he couldn't afford. 

Observe that in this kind of manipulation of expression, many things happen. 
For example, the shortest one is not necessarily the best. It sometimes becomes 
a question of which is the most precise. Generally speaking, as you change your 
language, you change the meaning of your language. One can say: 

He measured the distance around the rim of the circle, 
or: He measured the perimeter. 

and we will agree that the meaning is substantially the same; the first is simply 
long and clumsy for lack of the precise word. But consider this pair: 

That is an animal which I captured. 

That is a captive animal. 

Now the case is different. "Which I captured" has more information that "captive.’ 
And so brevity is not the criterion here. Semantically, the two utterances are 
quite different. 

We might note, too, that as we transform a single word or phrase into its 
corresponding clause, we must add another verb. This is good if we have that 
ranch more information to pack into the sentence, but bad if it results in mere 
padding — that ’is, if the verb is "empty." Thus, when we contrasts 
He is a man who can be trusted. 

He is a trustxirorthy man, 

the preference would usualDy be for the second on the groimds of brevity. The 
verb phrase "can be" is relatively empty of semantic content. It is there simply 
to supply the necessary verb for the clause, (I am far from denying, however, 
that there may be grounds for choosing the first version. It may be better 
rhythmically; we may want the length to give deliberate slowness, or emphasis. 
Generalizations are useful, but they should not be taken for dogma.) 
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But new consider this pair: 

He laid out the instruments so that I could reach them conveniently. 

He laid out the instruments conveniently. 

Here the clause substantially changes the meaning, and is thus important. We can't 
reject it for the phrase simply on grounds of brevity. '’Conveniently.'’” is not 
su ficiently specific . ¥e mean convenient in the sense that the instruments can 

e grasped without hesitation or fumbling. But suppose we try another transfor- 
mation: 

He laid out the instruments within reach. 

^d that won’t do either, because it means simply that the instrximents are not so 
far away as to be beyond reach. 

The point of all this not that you should be long-winded, but rather that 
you should not apply the principle of brevity naively. 

Exercise 5 

Now construct five or six illustrations of your own of the transformation 

formula Xword - — — Xphrase Xclause, taking X to be an adjective, 

adverb, or noun. First compose 5 or 6 different sentences. Then in each sentence, 
transform X (an adjective, noun, or adverb) into an Xphrase. Last in each sentence 
transform the Xphrase into an Xclause. 

Still another discovery we make as we transform our utterances is that not 
only does the language lend itself to transformation from one kind of structure 
to another, but also to transformation ’’sideways” — for example, from one kind of 
adjective clause to another. 

(a) ¥e must consider the sum of what Shakespeare wrote. 

(b) ¥e must consider all the writing we know to be Shakespeare’s. 

(c) We consider everything that is in the Shakespeare corpus. 

And in this ’’paradigm” we learn a special lesson. As we look at the last 
form we realize that it is a tautology, a needless repetition. The single elegant 
word corpu _ s means the same as everything in the author’s kno'vm output. Therefore, 
after mking a sequence of revisions such as those above, we would probably junk 
the adjective clause altogether and settle for the simple noun construction, 
’’...the Shakespeare corpus." This is a good illustration of how the process 
of revision frequently works. 

"Sideways” transformation amounts to nothing more than a ccsnplicated form of 
substitution. In its simple form it is nothing more than the substitution of one 
single word for another. To put it otherwise, this is the problem of diction at 
a different level. There is a remarkable similarity in at least one respect: as 
'A'ioh diction, it is virtually impossible to find exact synonyms. Each variant 
of the construction throws the utterance into a different semantical light, more 
or less. Notice, for example, in each of the following pairs how much the 
transform changes the tone and overtones of the sentence. 

He knew it by heart. 

He knew it cold. 



He climbed over the hill. 
He went over the hill. 



He is a man v/ith an opinion. 
He is an opinionated man. 
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This a woman v;ho fell 

This is a fallen woman. 

He is the man who came with me. 

He is ray companion. 

Exercise 6 

Novf apply the Change and Fit Exercise to the Xword — Xphrase— — — ^Xclause 

transfom j^ttern. Each of the following sentences uses an Xword, Xphrase, or 
Xclause. For each sentence you are to write two transfoms. If the given 
sentence uses an Xword you change it to an Xphrase, ^;hen to an Xclause, If the 
given sentence uses an Xphrase, you change it to an Xword, then to an Xclause, 

And if the Xclause is given, transform it to an Xword and Xphrase, The second 
step is to compose a context for each of the sentences you now have. And finally' 
determine which sentence in each set best fits each context. 

1. The fence is what you have to hit the ball over to score a home run. 

2. The man who marries her deserves a medaju, 

3. Since he had driven for a year ivithout being in an accident he received 
a reduction in his insurance premium, 

4. Social education is largely a process of creating inhibitions. 

5. The results of much medical research indicate that the smoking of 
cigarettes causes cancer of the lungs. 

6. Nearly everyone admires the Bible, but there are few persons who actually 
read it. 

7. Nhat the con man wants is everything you have. 

8. VJhat we take for intelligence in dogs is really affection of so great an 
intensity that the animal 'will do anything which pleases his master. 

9. A man who has leadership will take command of a situation without thinking 
about it beforehand. 

10. People of great wealth have a psychology ivhich is different from that of 
ordinary folk. 

11. The tragedy of most lives, a wise man said, is that most people do get 
what they want. 

12. It is difficult for a man to realize that he is crawling along on the 
bottom of a vast ocean which is composed of air. 

The third division of transformations that we will deal with is quite frankly 
a catch-all. As we said at the beginning of this section, a complete description 
of English transformations is probably impossible, and if one could think of it 
at all it would be in terms of something of the magnitude of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica . Hence it should be understood that it is not our present intention 
to work our way through Engli.sh transformations. Father, we have looked at a 
very small group of them, pureljr because they happen to be very useful in revisin, 
sentences. Having done so, we are nearly through except for a few odds and ends 

Paul Roberts has demonstrated that English scnh<^Ticos can be classified into 
seven basic types (Un dersta nding English . p. 185): 

1. N V Babies cry. 

2. N V Adj Children are noisy. 

3. N V M George shoots lions. 
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4. N IV N 

5. N V N N 

6. N OV N N 

7. There V N Adv 



Lions are animals. 

Albert gave Alice a tomato, 
Albert called Alice a tomato. 
There were some men there. 



Up to this point we have been concentrating on syntactical units within the 
sentence. Now it is time to be aware that it is sometimes possible to transform 
one type of a sentence into another. For example, the sentence "George hunts 
lions" is type three (NVN). We can transfom it into something roughly like it 
if we say "George is a lion hunter," and that is type four (NIVN). Or take 
another case, "Gertrude is a beast." That is type four, but it can be transfoimccl 
into type two (NVA) if we say "Gertrude is bestial." 



Obviously, some sentences will lend themselves to transfoimation in this ^ 
fashion rather freely, some will be stubborn. For this reason there is no point 
in attempting to be systematic about it. The most practical thing to do is be 
aware of the possitdLity, and to exploit it where it is helpful. 



In the same fashion we call attention to the fact that every decorative 
sentence has its interrogative transfom, (and vice versa, of course). For 
instance, consider these pairs: 

"Sideways" transfomation amounts to nothing more than a complicated form of 



substitution. 

Is "sideways" transfomation anything more than a complicate fom of 
substitution? 



Each variant of the construction throws the utterance Into a different 
semantical light, more or less. 

Does not each variant of the construction throw the utterance into a different 
semantical light, more or less? 

Given the interrogative fom, you can change it to the declarative. Given the 
declarative, you can make it interrogative. And this is a very handy resource in 
writing. I'Jhy? One of the most durable rhetorical tricks is to introduce a 
subject by asking a question which you intend to answer yourself. This is the 
well-known "rhetorical question." It is used in this paragraph. Do you think it 
is used well? Miatever your answer, it should be borne in mind that every 
weapon in your arsenal is useful, but you have to learn to use it. In the case 
of the rhetorical question, discretion is necessary. It obtrudes and is easily 
overdone. 

Finally, we should remember that for every passive sentence there is an activ 
transfom. This too, like all transfomations, is reversible. Compare the sub- 
jects and verbs in the following pairs: 

We set up mast and sail on that smart ship. 

The masts and sails were set up by us on that smart ship. 

The preliminaries were completed by the seconds and the principals took their 
•ppropriate positions in the duelling circle. 

The ' cconds completed the preliminaries and the appropriate ptositions in 
the duelling circle were taken by the principals. 
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Asain given the active fom, you can make it pasGivcj given the passive you can 
make it active. And this is an even more useful transform to control than the 
interrogative - declarative transform. Most begixming writers tend to shy away 
from active sentences in favor of passives. It is a difficult matter to explain. 
But one reason for it may be that a passive sentence uses up more words, so 
one fills up his page faster. IVhatevcr the explanation, you should hunt out 
unjustifiable passives and transform them into sharp active sentences. 

Ftserciso 7 

Each of the following sentences represents one of the^ seven basic sentence 
patterns of English. You arc to transform each sentence into a different basic 
pattern. 

1. Ho did nothing, 

2. At first sight his inaction is surprising. 

3. At first a hundred London firms accepted the demands of the Society. 

4. The large firms refused. 

5. There wore also the delegates of the trade councils which contained 
representatives of every trade in a particular town. 

6. Already dissatisfied with the results of their policy, the shipowners were 
alarmed to discover that the Free Labour Registries had pledged their 
responsibility too directly, 

7. Moreover, the men supplied by Collison to his patrons were the refuse of the 
labour market, 

8. A workman of Socialist tendencies, George Barnes, a candidate of the 
Independent Labour Party at the general election, had just been elected 
secretary, 

9. From the zeal which he had displayed in defending the Compensation Bill, when 
it was debated in 1897 > one imight expect that he would continue to advocate a 
bold policy of social reform, 

10, It was under the banner of the dominant liberalism, that the old aristocracy 
of landowners, divided, as it was, into two hostile groups, had by a series o' 
quibbles, successfully sustained, contrived to keep the leadership of a 
Goirimunity more completely industrialized than any other in the world. 

Exercise 8 

The following sentences include both declarative and interrogative sentences. 
Transform each of the declarative sentences into interrogative form, each of the 
interrogative sentences into declarative form, 

1. If we examine more closely the strictly social legislation introduced and^ 
carried by the Conservative Cabinet, we shall detect here and there a desire 
to oppose the growing demands of labour. 

2. The Conciliation Act of 1896 was but the relic of the numerous projects which 
had been entertained by many Conservative philanthropists, while the great 
Labour Commission was sitting from 1891 to 1894. 

3. Mhy not regulate disputes between employers and their men and enforce an 
orderly settlement? 

4. VJliy not compel both parties to form themselves into recognized organizations? 
5- Institute a system of arbitration between these two representative bodies, 

applicable to all disputes and fine whichever of the two refused to accept 
the decision? 

6. But it had always been the object of the trade unions to escape financial 

liability of this nature, and we shall presently see the intense feeling whicl 
the question would arouse during the opening years of the twentieth century. 
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7. The Factory Act on the other hand had been introduced in 1900, before it was 
passed in- its definitive form in 1901. 

8. At that time the Boer VJar necessitated a great effort to furnish the needs of 
the aimy, and the Government, acting in concert with the secretaries of the 
Trade Unions, had broken both in the state workshops and in private firms 
engaged on war work, every regulation which hampered production, for instance 
the regulations forbidding the employment of women, work during the night and 
the system of double shifts. 

9* VJhy not legalize for the future, breaches of the law committed with the tacit 
consent of the parties interested by empowering the Government to sanction 
these illegalities? 

10. But the trade union officials protested, the bill was hung up and by the 
following session the provision which had ar*oused the workers ’ hostility had 
disappeared. 

11. On this point, as on certain other matters of detail, the government, when the 
bill was finally passed had yielded to the demands of labour. 

Exorcise 9 

You will have observed that the sentences in the preceding exercise were 
related in their content. In fact, they comprise a paragraph in Elie Halevy’s 
History of the English People: 1895-1905, Vol. 1, p. 238. Read the original 

sentences in sequence, and you will be reading Haleyy’s paragraph. Read your 
transform sentences in sequence, and you will be reading a revision of Hale'vy’s 
paragraph. Do so now, and compare the use made of the rhetorical question in 
each version, VJhat does Halevy use the rhetorical question for? How is the use 
of the rhetorical question in the original superior? 

At this point we put into practice v;hat we have been observing and theorizing 
about. We shall do so at the end of each of the sections. To this end, we use a 
device whose invention is the result of a hint by Benjamin Franklin, We quote 
this passage from his Autobioftrauhv . 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. It 
was the Third. I had never before seen any delighted with it. I 
thought the Writing' excellent, and wish'd if possible to imitate it. 

With that View, I took some of the Papers, and making short Hints of 
the Sentiment in each Sentence, laid them by a few Days, and then 
without looking at the Book, tiy'd to compleat the Papers again, by 
expressing each hinted Sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been 
express'd before, in any suitable Words, that should come to hand. 

Then I compar'd ray Spectator with the Original discover'd some of 
my Faults and corrected them. But I found I wanted a Stock of Words 
or a Readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquir'd before that time, if I had gone on making Verses, since 
the continual Occasion for Words of the same Import but of different 
Length, to suit the Measure, or of different Sound for the Rhyme, would 
have laid me under a constant Necessity of searching for Variety, and also 
have tended to fix that Variety in my Mind, and make me a Master of it. 
Therefore I took some of the Tales and turn'd them into Verse: And 

after a time when I had pretty well forgotten the Prose, turn'd them 
back again. I also sometimes jumbled my Collections of Hints into 
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Confusion, and after some weeks, endeavour M to reduce them into the 
best Order, before I began to form the full Sentences, and compleat 
the Paper. This was to teach me Method in the Arrangement of Thoughts. 

comparing my work after\irards with the original, I discovere’d many 
faults and amended them; but sometimes had the Pleasure of Fancj’lng 
that in certain Particulars of small import, I had been lucky enough 
to imporve the Method or the Language and this encourag’d me to think 
I might possibly in time come to be a tolerable English. Writer, of 
which I was extreamly ambitious. 

Like Franklin, we begin with someone else's writing. However, we deliberatej 7 y 
alter the passage for the worse— ^write it. At the outset, we shall dewrite the 
passage in a particular way. In this unit, for example, we arc concentrating on 
transformation, accordingly, we use primer sentences, awkward transforms, and 
inelegant structures. 

The rules of the game are that you see only the dewrltten passage at first. 
Then you try your hand at revision— preferably not once, but many times. Only 
then will you be shown the original version. Perhaps then, like young Franklin, 
you will experience ’’the pleasure of Fancying that in certain Particulars of 
small Import” you have improved on the work of the original author. 

But it should be borne in mind that the object of the game is not to conceive 
of the original form as the ideal to be recovered. You may come close to it, or 
you may depart drastically. The important thing is to think of language 
plastically, of writing as a process. An utterance can always be changed somehoiv. 

Further, the original form of the passage should not be taken as the final 
solution to the problem; rather, it should be taken as one of an infinite nimiber 
of possibilities. Obviously the passages were chosen because they were (in our 
opinion) well written. Nevertheless, the authors’ prose should not be confused 
with Holy Writ, It is neither sacrosanct, inevitable, nor perfect. 

The dewritten passages which appear here and at the end of other units are 
constructed progressively. At first, each passage tries to concentrate on a 
single kind of bad writing. Consequently, revj.sion of the early passages will 
be relatively simple. And the violations in the later passages in the exercise 
will be both less obvious and more mixed in kind, and the revisions will 
accordingly be more complex. Actually, it is almost impossible to keep the 
examples ’’pure.” 

Exercise 10 

Using the various kinds of transformations we have been examining, revise and 
revise and revise the following dewritten passages. 

1. Suppose that we lived in a state of paradise. There would' be no work. There 
would be no struggle. There would be no obstacles to overcome. Could there 
be thought? No, because every motive for thought would have disappeared. 

Also, there could not be any contemplation. Why? Because active and poetic 
contemplation itself contains a world of practical struggles and of affectioi- 

2. Two or more situations may be identical. The identity may even be scienti- 
fically exact. However, the outcome of one situation may not be the same as 
the outcome of the other situation. The outcomes cannot be expected to confc, 
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to the same degree that the initial situations vrere similar. They may not 
confom to any degree at all. 

3, Racial prejudice is found in the V/estem world today. It stems from a certain 
feeling which has been developed by our Western civilization. How did we 
acquire this feeling? Our civilization has expnded over the face t-^e 
earth. This expansion has been taking place since the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century of our era. Racial prejudice results from this, and we 
have given it a false intellectual explanation. Racial prejudice is no 

a distortion of V/estem scientific thought. Rather it is the other way 
about. We have distorted science to justify our feelings. 

4. One of the greatest tributes to the human race is the way in which the 
persecution of Galileo has been remembered. It is a tribute to a change of 
outlook. The change commenced quietly and yet 3,t is the most intimate change 
the human race has encountered. A great thing happened with a little 

and it may be doubted whether that had even occurred since a babe was born 
in a manger. 

II . Relocation 

Transformation is one way of making your first drafts better, one way of 
changing your sentence forms to make them more professional. Relocation, the 
shifting of segpients of the sentence from one place to another within the 
sentence, is a second. This is a resource implicit in the nature of language. 

Language is sequential, owing to the fact that we can utter but one word^ 
(indeed, only one sound) at a time. Hence, words, phrases and other syntactic 
units must be arranged in linear sequence. What determines the order of these 
strings of language? 

At one level, the grammar of the language determines the order. For example, 
the sequence "Boy the prefers vanilla and chocolate" is grammatically not 
allowable. It must be "The boy prefers . . ." Choices of this kind are in the 
realm of grammar, not rhetoric, and therefore will not concern us here. But 
before we abandon the topic entirely, we should point out that there are some 
cases which seem to fall astraddle grammar and rhetoric. 

Consider this sentence: "The man with the companion who a red hat depar■tx^ 

abruptly." VJho had the red hat, the man or his compariion? Because of this 
ambiguity, some people might call this sentence ungrammatical. We will not argue 
the point. It should be pointed out, however, that in speech the sentence is 
probably less ambiguous than it seems. If we say: 

The man with the companion whehad the red hat departed abruptlj^ 

the first-named man seems to have both the companion and the red hat. But if we 
say: 

The man with the companion who had the red hat departed abruptly# 

then it would be understood that the man’s companion had the red hat. 

The fact remains that in writing we do not have all the resources of speech 
(assuming that even in speech that sentence is clear), and consequently we would 
be ill-advised to commit such a sentence to paper. Whether or not we care to call 
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the sentence ungrammatical, it is clrudy rhetoidc. But if we relocate the syn- 
tactic elements the clouds evaporate and the sentence is daylight clear. Thus: 
’•The man with the red hat, who had a companion, departed abmptly.” Or alterna- 
tively: ’’The man who had a companion with a red hat departed abruptly.” 

Getting back to our original example, ’’The boy prefers vanilla and chocolate," 
it is obvious that we can also say "The boy perfers chocolate and vanilla.” Hero 
there is no question of grammar. Furthemore, there seems to be no question of 
meaning. Does the order of the flavors change the sense of the sentence? 
Admittedly, not much. But we will discuss that point later. What needs to bo 
pointed out here is that this is purely a case of rhetorical choice. 

¥e should note that wherever we do have choices which are rhetorically 
determined, the units to be ordered may be of any level of syntactic order. That 
is, we can re-arrange (to put them in ascending degree) single words, phrases, 
clauses, compounded elements of all kinds, and scries of sentences in parallel 
construction. Whatever the nature of the elements that comprise the sequence, 
however, their order is more or less significant— but never utterly insignificant* 

¥e must postulate here that any difference in structure carries with it some 
change in meanrlng. Or to put it another way, only identical utterances have 
identical meanings. It is on the basis of this principle that critics insist 
that the paraphrase is not the poem. Carrying the argument further, it is also 
true that if you change a single word of the poem, or of a sentence, you have no 
longer the original poem (or sentence), exactly, but something different. It may 
be very slightly different— or that single word may make a startling difference^ 
occasionally— but any change in form recessitates some change, however slight, in 
meaning. 

Clearly there are degrees of difference. From the most obvious they shade ofj 
to the imperceptible. And by imperceptible we mean now degrees of difference too 
fine for a given perceiver to discriminate. But one person’s discriminations are 
not another’s, so that here we are talking essentially> about a shading-off process. 
VJhere the end point exists is indeterminate and depends upon the receiver, not 
the message. It is as if you were being fitted for eyeglasses and could not 
tell when the doctor made a slight change in the curvature of the lens. At that 
point the doctor has reached the limited of your discrimination. In a strict 
sense the two curvatures are different, but for you they are the same. 

So with language. Suppose we consider the two phrases ”a high building” and 
”a tall building,” At one end of the spectrum there may be those who can make 
no choice between them. They would agree, of course, that ’’high” is one word 
and ’’tall” another, but would be hard put to define the difference between the 
two phrases. For such people, the two phrases are virtually the ’’same,” 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are people whose linguistic discriminatior 
is much finer. They might tell you, for example, that ”a high building” is 
merely quantitative in connotation, telling us only that the vertical dimension 
of this building is greater than most of those with which it is being compared. 
But ”a tall building” has a flavor of personification about it. It’s not a mere 
matter of measurement. It stands tall and proud— and for some there may even be 
the marginal echo of Masefield’s phrase, ”a tall ship” to reinforce the sense of 
a beautiful man-made object embodying some of man’s own aspirations. Further 
vStill, a linguistically sensitive person may respond to the very sound of the 
words. He may find the /h/ of ’’high” awkward and unpl easing between two vowels. 
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ompared to the crisp vowe 1 -consonant-vowel alternation in "a tall building." 

Granted that these responses are nonetheless 

remains that an apparently tribal change in ^ language, refine our 

a change. As wi-iters, we should de^'elop our appreciation of language- 

discriminations. The reason is not simply to de elop our pp ^ readers. 

though that comes, too — but to be able to c ™„id be too bad if you made 

T«ien you want your reader to shudder in sympathy it would be too baa ii y 

him giggle. 

Now, to take an extreme example, consider the phrase the^s^e^^we^have 
in contrast with "a little nervous Mn.'' Here the „„ ^oes it make? 

simply reversed the order of the ^ have written, "Here 

(Notice that in the second sentence of this paragraph difference does it 

we have simply reversed the order f ^he ad ectives ; how much 
make?" How much difference does that make?) At this point, ii p 
rti fftireiice at all it is better sensed than explained. 

The fact is that the contrast in meaning between 
"a little nervous man" is much too subtle to be sugges e of no 

derinitions. The customary test of looking ciinations of 

help to us. The difference in meaning arises from distinction 

the words as the combinations are used in context. w reference 

between "a tall building" and "a high building is . . . pr'^^one which 

to dictionary definitions. It i® ^heless a real dist^^^ 
consistently characterizes some of the uses of tall a ,,<-0 of 

writing. Such distinctions in meaning are everywhere by 

language, even though they are not described °° extensive experience 

dictionaries. You handle them in speech because of your Si^larly, 

in using and unconsciously observing others using J;. ^ the 

one gains command of such distinctions in writing by his experienc 
language, particularly with the written language. 

In considering the possibilities of revising by relocating, 
choices which are rather more obvious than that between , obvious, 

"little nervous," but X'/e must move rapidly into choices w ic rhetorical 

still more dependent upon experience with the language, wi P 
choices. As always, rhetoric is bounded by grairmar at ® ^ n+her words) 

the other. I'^ere the structure of the language (its gramm matter of 

allows us a number of choices, then our selection among ® , ,, ooinions may 

taste, or opinion. (It might be worth remembering, though ^ 

not be equally good, that good taste or judgment in inglish ^ 

elsewhere, is developed by experience.) At the boundary, Ther^is far less 

grammar limits more or less strictly what we can or cannot do. Th 
opinion here. No native speaker would accept the sentence 
the oak old bucket." There is complete agreement that noun mo 

sentence must be in the order "old oak." This ^ . ineanins 

grammar: we cannot relocate either adjective without a majo g 

But then we can relocate other units in the sentence 
"He found an old oak bucket in the well." Is this more, or less, 

than "In the well he found an old oak bucket"?^ Neither. ^®^®;JJg2ence Our^' 
since both sequences are equally grammatical, is a matter of pref . , 

preference may be determined by the context, so that it may very well be impossible 
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to ipake a choice in isolation. But choice we have— and this is a matter of 
rhetoric , 

Let us systematically consider the possibilities of moving words and word- 
groups about. First let us consider single words j and let us begin with nouns. 

Nouns generally appear as subjects or complements, (i.e., "The dog bit the 
postman ."" . and as the headword of phrases ("under the tabl e"), and c'lauses 
("when he could"). In the latter two instances there is usually not much leeway 
for moving the noun about (though the entire phrase or clause may often be 
movable). Nouns as subjects and complements, however are more flexible. 

tliere both subject and object are nouns, order determines meaning. Take the 
sentence already cited: "The dog bit the postman." Certainly it is possible to 

reverse the position of the nouns: "The postman bit the dog." The meaning has 

changed rather drastically, however. It would be fair to say that the exchange 
of positions produces another utterance. Hence, we can exclude this from our 
list of rhetorical possibilities. Or, to put the matter more abstractly, in the 
pattern NVN, the N’s are not reversible for rhetorical purposes. 

However, there are two sentence patterns which seem alike but are really 
different. Suppose we say, "The postman gave my father a letter." This is 
NVNN, and the nouns can be moved about. Thus, we can say (with a transformation 
of one noun to a phrase) "The postman gave a letter to my father." Or, in the 
passive transfomation, this becomes "A letter was given to my father by the 
postman." 

In contrast, there are sentences like "The president appointed my father 
postman." Here again, NVNN. But this is a different type. We cannot reverse 
the order of the two N's in ihe complement. But the passive transformation is 
still possible: "My father was appointed postmaster by the president." A 

limited group of verbs, such as nominate, call, elect, appoint, consider (and a 
few others) produce sentences of this type. Some grammarians call such irreversi- 
ble NN patterns objective complements. 

But now let us look at another sentence type, "The point is here." This is 
NVAdv. Here we can reverse the sentence readily and arrive at "Here is the 
point." In most contexts that one can readily think of for these sentences, it 
seems to make very little difference which one chooses. Preference is another 
matter. You may like the sound of one better than the other, and you are free 
to choose. 

But now consider a seemingly parallel case, "The dishes go there," This, too. 
is reversible, but this time the choice is not an indifferent one. "There go 
the dishes" sounds like a commentary on broken chinaware, in contrast with the 
former sentence, which is more like a simple direction. 

These two examples illustrate the extremes — from a choice between Ti^eedledum 
and Tweedledee on the one hand to a pair of utterances on the other hand that are 
strikingly different in sense. ¥e should remember, though, that we are not only 
moving the noun, but the adverb as well here. We cannot say that these phenomena 
are simply cases of the moving of nouns. To some extent, we are demonstrating 
also the properties of the adverb as it moves about. We said earlier, in another 
context, that we cannot keep our cases "pure." One thing affects another. In 
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a.ny case, theoretical neatness is not our interest here. We simply want to learn 
how to manipulate language. 

One way of doing this is to apply the change and fit exercise to relocation. 
Given a sentence, produce as many transpositions as you can. Then given your 
set of variant forms of the sentence, write contexts for them. The point is that 
it is usually impossible to judge sentences out of context — each, in its own 
proper environment, may be equally good. And so the object is to design contexts 
appropriate to the various versions. 

We begin with a simple example: 

(a) Their langxjage is the most difficult. 

The only feasible alternative is: 

(b) The most difficult is their language. 

And now we set each in an appropriate environment: 

(a) There are several languages spoken in the valley, but we concentrated on 
that of the Kikuru. Their language is the most difficult. 

(b) All the aspects of the Kikuru culture are strange to the Westerner. The 
most difficult is their language. 

And in this instance we could arrive at a situation in which sentence (a) will 
fit into context (a) but not (b); and sentence (b) id.ll f.it into context (b) 
but not (a). 

And now we offer more examples for purposes of demonstration. This one is 
more complicated: 

(a) The company gave my father a gold watch. 

By relocating the three nouns (company, father, watch), we can derive a total of 
four forms of the sentence. Here are the remaining three: 

(b) The company gave a gold watch to my father. 

(c) My father was given a gold watch by the company. 

(d) A gold watch was given to my father by the company. 

Next we invent contexts, leaving blanks for our choice of sentences: 

(1) My father’s retirement from the railroad last year was a sentimental 
occasion. My brother gave him a new fly rod, my sister a paid-up life 
membership to the country club, and I contributed a matched set of golf 

clubs. ^Too late we realized the 

irony: all the gifts were time-killers. 

(2) Last year my. father was retired from the railroad at a testimonial 

dinner. 

(3) He insisted that when he saved the child’s life he had done nothing more 

than his duty. Nevertheless, ^and a substantial 

reward by the family. 

(/.;.} ' reaped the rewards of friendship that day. A life membership to the 
cou'itiy club was donated by the Kiwanisj a set of custom-made clubs was 
presented by the Chamber of Commerce; and . 
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We suesest that the "best" solution here is to put sentences (a), (b), M; 
and (1), (2). (3) and (4). respectively. It is worth obse^ng 

that it is most difficult to justify the passive fonns, especial^ W- Here we 

have a good illustrttion of why teachers of rhetoric "f "^at w- 

passives in general. Most of the time the active fom is handier. Notice that 
could transfoim all of context (4) into active, in which case sentence (a) W5U 

fit. 



Exercise 11 

Here is a set of sentences, in each of which it is 
nouns, or nominal elements, in various ways. Use these, for g gj 
examples with vrhich to do the Change and Fit Exercise. 

1. Here is the money. 

2. Now is the time for an active campaign. 

3. The sun sets in the west. 

4. The last is the best. , ^ ^ «?acks 

5. The old country doctor used to be paid in legal tender, liv > 

of vegetables, and sometimes promises. 

6. The bridegroom usually gives the bride a ring. , r^r-nva+P nronert 

7. The commimists and the Capitalists are in favor of abolishing pr P P 

and of protecting free enterprise. . a«e-ir.o*5 anH 

8. She complained to her psychiatrist of sleeplessness, suici > 

skin blemishes. , , 

9. Children, women and men symbolize hope, tenderness and 

10. As chimney sweepers, all golden lads and girls ^ ^ ^ 

11. A man feels fulfilled if he has a secure 30b, a comfortable home. 



loving 
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family, and a superior cigar. . anrf life 

12. We aire endowed with the ri^t to the pursuit of happiness, liberty, and li . 

As to the relocation of verbs, we have little ®^^++crance*in'th^saS° 

is that they do not move about in the linear order again to 

fashion that the other parts of speech do. To see this q opftlon The: 

Paul Roberts' seven sentence patterns, introduced in P^^. v-annens to the 
we illustrated patterns in skeleton sentences, but notice what happens 

verb when the patterns are expanded: 

N V Babies , so often pictured as smiling and cudd^, SIS' television 

K V Adj Bhlldren. whether eating or bathing, pla^^ or watc^g 

tairing a trip or settling down for the night, are nqi ^, delightfu 
nSy! noisy with all of the naive faith of the very young, with 
complete confidence that voices and ears can “®7®^ ”®®'’. . ^ ^ 

A rather meek man who has never yet dared to 

to the amazement of all who know him, fearlessly faces ^ 

Whatever your marital status, whatever your experience P®®’®® 
war, liori, you have to admit, axs rather formidable aamls, which 

says a good deal about Gsorgs’s wif©# x at* « / 4 -via 

F?om the first row of seats in the balco^, ^beji msS. (the 

riGX'b D©rf 03C*ni6r ) s t<oifna>t»o ^ si rsttliGr too rip© on© st s ♦ ^ 

N OV N M And then to add'insult to Injury, Albert, with more enthusiam ^ 

^ncerity than the old auditorium had housed in some time, sailed 

Al icifi a tomato , a rather too ripe one at that. 

There V N Adv Although“it was not generally noticed, there were 
There Aov l3_ke tc 



3. N V N 

4. N LV N 



5. N V N N 



6 # 



7. 
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coKimend Albert for his forthrightness. 

So what happens to the verb in the extended sentence patterns? It stays in the 
same position in the expanded sentences a.'^ it did in the unexpandeda 

This bit of experimentation shows that in each of these sentence patterns, 
taken as is or expanded, the verb stubbornly insists on remaining where it is. 
Actually, of course, verbs do move about in English— but on another condition, 
namely that we subject the sentence to transfonnation. Thus, we can take sentence 
#7 above, "There were some men there," and change it to "Some men were there. 

But having done so, we realize that we have transformed the sentence from type 
seven to type one. Or, for a few more examples, we could relocate the verb by 
transfoming to interrogative, "Were there some men there?" or (usii^ one oi tne 
other sentences), by transfoiming to the passive, "A tomato was sent 
George.*' (Even in this last case the verb was not really moved; it still s a 

between the first and second nouns.) 

It is convenient to deal with single-word-modifiers— adjectives and adverbs— 

together. The most common adjective position is immediately preceding the noun 
(or nominal elements). Thus we say "green grass," "blue sky," or beautiiul 
whatever-it-is" In this situation— with one trivial exception— we have no choice 
in the order of words: the adjective always precedes the noun. The exception is 

in such military terns as "Operation Overlord," or in a few cliche expressions 
such as "The insult direct," 

Another of the -ost common adjective* positions is that illustrated by Roberts 
sentence type two: "Children are noisy" (NVA). Here the order is ma^puWe bu-- 

stiff. We could say "Noisy are the children," oust as we say "Happy is the day, 
or "Gone are the days." But such constructions sound faintly unnatural for 
ordinary prose; and are more apt to occur in poetry (as in the two ‘ 

Nevertheless, the possibility exists and should be borne in mind. The only o er 
possibility, to change "Children are noisy" to "noisy children" is once again a 
transformation, a change of structure from a sentence to a phrase. 

It is when adjectives are strung out in series that they are most readily 
subject to change of order. Consider the phrase, "a tall, tanned, muscular mn. 
We can schematize this phrase A^ A2 A^ N, Set down in this way, it is easy o 
see that there are six combinations: 

123 tanned, tall, muscular 
213 tall, tanned, muscular 
321 muscular, tanned, tall 
132 tall, muscular, tanned 
231 tanned, muscular, tall 
312 muscular, tall, tanned 

Grammatically, all are ecjually allowable, When we make our choices, we must 



■5'*A reminder is in order here. We are speaking of adjectives only. Distinguish 
between the adjective and the noun-adjunct (a noun modifying a noun). In the ^ 
sentence "I found my old, worn baseball glove," you can move "old" and "worn", bu>. 
(footnote continued on next page) 
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rccort to such principles (as they happen to apply) as ascending, or descending, 
order of importance-^climpctic or anti-cliriiacticj logical connections among the 
members of the series j or simply euphony— in which order does the series sound 
most pleasing to the ear? 



Even this does not exhaust the possibilities. We can say, "a tall m.an, 
tanned and muscular," and thence plsy around with our combinations on this basis. 
But we will postpone discussion of this possibility until we come to syntactic 
groups. 



The same possibilities hold true of the adlectives in series in the Roberts’ 
type-two sentence. Thus, if vie say "He is unmannered, unlettered, unbearable, 
we have, once more, six combinations as above. 



The English language, as is iirell known, is heavily dependent upon word order. 
For example, ire translate the latin "Ganis mordet hcminem". In^the Latin, however 
you can manipulate the order of the words any ivay you wish and it still means the 
same thing. The endings, canis and hominem. distinguish between biter and bites; 
"hominem mordet canis" and "mordet canis hominem" mean substantially the same as 
"canis mordet hominem." But in English to say "bites dog man" or "man bites 
dog" 'wholly changes the meaning. 



Since English has lost most of its old inflectional system it uses word order 
to do some of the things that the endings used to do. Hence, our word order is 
relatively rigid (as compared to highly inflected languages such as Latin), We 
have already observed that (notably in the case of verbs) syntactic elements are 
pretty well fixed in the order of utterance, or can be relocated only within 
rather sharply proscribed limits. 

To this generalisation there is one grand exception— the adverb. Nearly all 
we need say about it is that it can go almost anywhere. Take this sentence, 

"The lifeguard saved the girl," Suppose now we wish to add the adverb "only," 
How many ways can we do it? The diagram illustrates the possibilities. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

The lifeguard saved the girl. 



only 

Here we have a case (extreme but typical) in which the adverb fits, so to 
speak, more than eveiywhere. That is, there are six slots, yet there are seven 
possibilities. In the order "The lifeguard only saved the girl," we have actual- 
ly two diffsr^ht sentences, depending upon the distribution of the suprasegmentals 



not "baseball," That has to come immediately before the noun head. Also, you ca 
say that the glove is old and worn, but not that it is old and baseball. Also, i 
any of the adjectives themselves have modifiers, they stay with those adjectives, 
"I found my old, veiy worn baseball glove," "Very" modifies "worn," not "glove," 
Hence the pair of words hangs together, i.e,, "I found my baseball glove, old and 
very worn," 
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lifeguard 


only 


saved 


the girl /f 



(As a matter of fact, still further variations are possible, which you can work 
out for yourselves. Consider, for example, the effect, in sentence 3 of putting 
primary stress on ’’saved" and secondary stress on ’’girl.’’) 

There are two main points to be made about the relocation of adverbs in the 
order of utterance. The first is that while the adverb is indeed highly mobile, 
it tends to re-structure the utterance as it moves about. That is, in practical 
terms, as you move the adverb you change the meaning, sometimes slightly, some- 
times drastically. The illustration we have just cited demonstrates this point 
dramatically. 

One might say that it is structure which signals meaning. Consider this*- pair 

(a) He is unquestionably right. 

(b) Unquestionably, he is right. 

In sentence (a), the adverb "unquestionably" modifies the adjective -’4?ight." But 
in sentence (b) the adverb modifies the entire sentence. The subtle difference 
in meaning arises from this difference in structure. In (a) we have concurrence 
vfith the man’s opirdon, substantively. Butm (b) we have concurrence with the 
fact that he holds a correct opinion. 

As a result of this peculiarity of the behavior of adverbs, many textbooks 
advise writers to keep the adverb as close as possible to the head which you 
want it to modify. This is a rough-and-ready rule, but still generally sound. 

There is a second main point to be made about the ordering of adverbs in the 
utterance. In some positions, as in "The lifeguard only saved the girl," the 
adverb produces ambiguity: The lifeguard only saved the girl, he didn’t marry 

her; The lifeguard only saved the girl, the sailors didn’t help; Th© lifeguard 
only saved the girl, and her boyfriend drowned. The ambiguity, as we have seen, 
is resolved in speech, but not in writing. This means that we must be alert for 
sentences of this type. It is simple enou^ to revise such a sentence to make 
our meaning clear. Miat is not so simple is to catch ourselves as we write. We 
tend to hear the sentence in our minds as we write it, and so at the time it seen) 
clear and imambiguous. Another reader comes to it with no preconceptions and he 
is puzzled. If we don’t have such a useful editorial eye (teacher or friend), we 
have to learn to re-read critically. A good general rule, which has a broader 
application than just the positioning of adverbs, is that if you can be misunder- 
stood you will be misunderstood. 

Exercise 12 

The sentences below contain adjectives and adverbs which can be relocated. 

Do the Change and Fit Exercise as before, using these sentences for a beginning. 

1. The hungry, uneducated, rebellious populace desperately demanded represent- 
ation. 
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2. Doris s?^id she alone loved John. 

3. The natives of Nebraska deeorate their bodies vdth jewelry of silver, 
aluminum, even gold, copper and iron. 

4. His intention was to reform the grairimar schools, universities and high 
schools. 

5. He attempted to do it weakly. 

6. Impetuously, he proposed a scandalous secret elopement. 

7. Great tragedy is humbling, purgative, appalling, yet uplifting. 

B. The lieutenant instantly told the corporal that he would be demoted. 

9. Like many a woman, higher mathematics is elusive, demanding, beautiful and 
absurd. 

10. Green grow the lilacs, 

11. He only claimed he repaid him. 

12. Our cities are becoming the victims of blight, smog and increasingly, the 
automobile. 

To this point vie have been dealing I’/ith the relocation of individual words. 

Now we consider word groups, namely phrases and clauses. Generally speaking there 
is a phrase and clause corresponding to each of the four form classes, N, V, A, 
and Adv. However, the syntactic groups do not always behave in quite the same 
fashion as their corresponding single vrords, and this is why we deal with the 
groups separately. 

The noun phrase distributes in the same fashion as the noun, up to a point. 

Let us look at a simple NVN sentence. We can put a noun phrase in the subject 
side: 

Over the fence is a home run. 

or into both the subject and predicate sides: 

Over the fence is more difficult than into the seats. 

But when we try to construct a sentence in which we have the noun phrase on the 
predicate side only, (NVNp) we encounter difficulty. If we say: 

The home run is over the fence. 

vxe discover that the phrase "over the fence" has been transformed into an adverb 
phrase, and in fact the whole sentence has been transformed into another type. 

To put it in old-fashioned terms, the phrase now describes where, or hew, or in 
what manner the action took place. 

When we relocate noun phrases, then, we should bear this fact in mind. The 
structure signals the meaning. If we say "Over the fence is a home run," we are 
stating one of the ground rules of the ball park. But if we say, "The home run 
is over the fence," we are describing how this particular home run ball was struck 

The noun clause presents no such problem. We can put it on the subject side: 

What I want is your happiness. 

or the predicate side: 

lour happiness is what I want. 
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or on both sides: 

\Vhatever you wish is what I want. 

Verbs are no problem at all, since by and large they cannot be easily moved, 
and their syntactic equivalents share this characteristic. Not only that, but 
•'verb phrase" does not mean something exactly parallel to "noun phrase." A verb 
phrase is nothing more than a verb plus its auxiliaries.^ By verb clause we do 
mean something parallel to a noun clause— a subject-predicate st^cture that sub- 
f^titutes for a verb* But now the problem is, is there such a thing. ^ Lloyd and 
V/'arfel ( American Fnglish in its Cultural Setting , p. 155) suggest this: 

Your mother is always "I told you so"-ing me. 

Such a sentence may prove that the substitution is possible, but it also demon- 
strates that we have to stretch pretty far to prove the point. In any case, the 
"verb clause" is no more movable than the verb, and so for our present purposes 
we need consider it no fuHher. 

Adjective phrases and clauses pattern quite differently from adjectives. 
geneml rule is that single word modifiers come before the headword, group modifie. 
after. Moreover, the adjective phrase generally precedes the clause. Thus, in 
the noun cluster: 



... the pitcher in the bullpen who is warming up 

. . . the adjective phrase "in the bullpen" and the adjective clause "who is 
warning up" both independently modify the noun headword, "pitcher." Consequently 
the modifiers can be used together or individually — i.e., "the pitcher in the 
bullpen," or "the pitcher who is vjaming up." If we reve?f5e the order of the 
phrase and clause, however, we produce a different structure and therefore a 
different meaning. Thus, . - - - — 

• . • the pitcher who is warming up in the bullpen 

... is a noun followed by adjective clause followed by adverb phrase The 
phrase "in the bullpen," now adverbial, modifies the verb "warming up" inside the 
adjective clause. Hence we have a clear semantic distinction between the two 
utterances. In the first we are told that it is the pitcher in the bullpen (no 
other) who is warming up; in the second we are told that the pitcher who is 
warming up is doing it in the bullpen (nowhere else). 

This is the justification for the statement above, that the adjective phrase 
and clause come in that order. They can be reversed, to be sure, but then they 
no longer remain adjective phrase and adjective clause, both modifying the same 
headword. 

On the other hand, adjective phrases, or adjective clauses, can be strung out 
in series just like adjectives themselves. In this case, the internal order of 
the string is just as flexible as if it were a string of adjectives: 

. . . this nation, of the people, by the people, for the peop.1' 

. . . this nation, of the people, for the people, by the peopi 

, • . this nation for the people, of the people, by the people 
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. t .and so on, to nine possibilities. 

Finally, let us return to a matter touched upon earlier. As we know, the 
string, ”tall, tanned, muscular man” can be rearranged in nine orders 5 but also, 
it is possible to say, for example, ”He is a tall man, tanned and muscular.” Why? 
Does this not violate the rule that single-^^ord modifiers must come befoire the 
noun headword? The rule is not being violated. Vtihen we join two adjectives with 
a function word, as in ’’tanned and muscular,” we have created a syntactical group, 
in effect a phrase. Consequently that group comes after the noun. 

Now a number of fresh possibilities of relocation are opened. We can use the 
fomula above, of A N A and A, which yields nine arrangements, but also the 
foimula N A A and A, as in ”He is a man, tall, tanned and muscular,” which yields 
nine more. In other words, given the three adjectives and one noun, the four 
words can be fitted together in at least twenty-seven ways! 

Lastly, we touch upon the adverb phrase and adverb clause. About these, littlr 
need be said, since they behave exactly like adverbs. That is, they are almost 
completely flexible. Here is one illustration of an adverb phrase: 

The boys roamed about, looking for a fight. 

Notice that the phrase ’’looking for a fight” fits more or less well into each of 
the possible positions in the sentence. The adverb clause displays the same 
characteristic : 



Anybody can master water-skiing if he learns to relax. 

Here too, ”if he learns to relax” can be fitt^ed^aMost a^ 

this brings us to the end of our survey of the ordering of phrases and 

clauses. 

Exercise 13 

Once more do the Change and Fit Exercise, beginning with these sentences, 
each of which has phrases or clauses which can be relocated, 

1. Birds in the trees fear no enemies. 

2. He addressed the House of Commons with the utmost gravity. 

3. He hit the ball everywhere but on the green, in the trees, over the fence, 
into the rough. 

4 . George Washington was first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
first in war. 

5 . Of all possible worlds, this is the best. 

6. The judge instructed the jury to ignore what they had read, what they had 
heard, what they had seen outside the courtroom. 

7 . He was the type, pale and reedy, that could easily be underestimated by the 
overconfident champion. 

8. Chess is a game of geometrical imagination, of technical skill, of patience 
and daring, and even, in tournament play, of physical stamina. 

9 . It was a typical Detroit car, overpriced, overchromed, overpowered, over- 
mechanized. 
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10. ^Vherever you go, Hawthome assures you, a bad conscience, rotten with sin, 
corrupted by desire, poisoned by vanity, will be as unshakable as your 
shadow in the sunshine. 

11. Under the counter is usually where black market merchandise is displayed. 

12. In his nomination speech the Senator said, in effect, that his candidate was 
a man who was a friend to all men at all costs, a man who had never been on 
the wrong side of any issue because he had never been on any side, a man who 
put popularity before principles and even before party. 



Exercise 14 



Finally, as we did at the end of the preceding section, we put into practice 
everything we have learned in this section of the unit. We offer sor dewritten 
passages— in which the order of the syntactical units has been scrambled for you 
to manipulate freely, 

1. To myself I seem, though what I may appear to the world I do not know, like 
a U.ttle boy only, diverting myself playing on the seashore, and finding, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me, a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary. 

2. Until the State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and as ^ 
independent power and treats him accordingly“==a pov.'sr from which all its own 
power and authority are derived— there never will be a free and really 
enlightened State. 

3. I cannot resist forming a hypothesis on any subject, and so I have steadily 
endea.vored to keep my mind free to give up any hypothesis as soon as the facts 
are shown to be opposed to it, however much beloved the hypothesis. 

4. The cause of private property is tainted with evil, it has come to be widely 

been the fashion to speak of it, and property rights should not be espoused 
by rJitioni and civilized men. 

5. The naturalist, in his study of single groups of organisms, or of the faunas 
and floras of particular geological ages or rfegions, may specialize; but he 
is always aware keenly, no matter how far he may specialize, of both the^ 
relations of his specialty (and its limitations) to the whole realm of living 
things. 



Ill . Elimination 



Much earlier in this unit we said that in this unit we wanted to study style, 
the choices among the possibilities that the grammar of the language allows. We 
said further that the two principles by which such choices were to be made were 
precision and elegance — that is, justness or exactness and conciseness or the 
shortest route to the target. 

You have probably observed that the methods of revision— of second, third, ^ 
and fourtih choices — at which we have looked thus far have been means of achieving 
precision. Each transformation and each relocation changes the meaning of the 
sentence, sometimes slightly, sometimes dramatically, enabling you to say exactly 
what you want to, enabling you to be precise. 

In this section, we turn to a method of realizing the second principle, 
elegance, when we make our choices. Elegance in plain term?> means that we expect 
a writer to say his piece in the fewest possible words. When he does not, the 

9 * 
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obvious remedy is to cut the excess vrordage. Hence this section ^d.11 deal with 
the art of cutting dovvn^-'with elimination. 

We cut for several reasons. Sometimes vre cut because v/e have unintentionally 
repeated something that was already sufficiently clear-— useless repetition, ^ Some- 
times we cut because we have included irrelevant ideas — irrelevance. Sometimes 
we cut because vje >ve gotten tangled up in grammar and had to huff and puff to 
get out— puffy construction. As we go over particular examples of sentences that 
need cutting, you’ll observe that a sentence might easily be marred by repetition 
irrelevance, and puffiness all at once, but for clarity we have to pretend for the 
moment that we have three distinct animals here, 

A. Repetition 

Repetition is not in itself bad. Like nouns, participial phrases, rhetorical 
questions and any other device of language, repetition can be used or abused.^ ^ 
Properly used it contributes to the quality of even the best writing; abused it's 
bad. And it’s abused when the writer slips it in as if unaware of it, as in this 
sentence: 

"There are many reasons for being critical of our contemporary world 
which we now live today , " 



Very often it happens that the v/riter of a sentence like this one is attempting 
to strike a pretentious stance, attempting to pull off a snow job--and is thus 
more concerned for the how of his writing than for the what . He is more conceriied 
to seem impressive than to be impressive. The result is that while the writer is 

- 60 - - alert, reader is ^asking 

"1-Jhat in the world has the writer said? Does he mean ’our contemporary world oi 
today’ as opposed to ’our contemporary x^rorld of yesterday’? But that’s nonsense: 
contemporary v/orks like ’present ’ or ’now,’ not like ’past’ or ’yesterday’. Does 
he mean ’contemporary world in which we now live today’ as opposed to ’contempor- 
ary world in which we then lived today’? More nonsense. As opposed to ’contemp- 
porary world in which we novr lived yesterday’? More nonsense, Aaagh," 



The writer who in this way strikes his stance at the expense of his economy 
loses his reader, too. But the reader’s response is useful to us. Notice the 
kind of question the reader asked: "As opposed to what?" Of the phrase "to 

descent down" he would ask "As opposed to "to descend up? Nonsense," Of the 
phrase "necessary essentials" he would ask "As opposed to xdiat? ’unnecessary 
essentials’? Nonsense," This is a very useful question when you are looking 
for useless repetition, Tne word or phrase or clause can be opposed in this way 
if it is a logically necessary word, phrase or clause: if you ask it of the 

phrase "roughly analogous" you find a satisfactory ansvxer: as opposed to "precise- 

ly analogous," But when you cannot find a satisfactory answer, the questioned 
unit probably better be cut. 



Exercise 15 

Each of the following sentences contains segments of which you can ask "as 
opposed to vdiat?" In a few cases, you can find satisfactory answers; in most 
there are no satis factoiy answers. You are to (a) identify the segment (s) in 
each sentence of which it makes sense to ask this question (b) determine which 
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segni€nts(s) permit satisfactory answers, and (c) revise the bad sentences to 
eliminate the useless repetition, 

1. The boy, frightened by the bloody ai")parition, sped svdftly out of the 
cemetery. 

2, From the time that he first began to walk, ho*s had that curious halting 
gait, 

3. The steaming hot coffee quickly warmed the men, 

4. Anyones v/ho \d.shes to understand comedy must recognisse that it is not 
incompatible with a moral impulse, 

5, From the point of view of an intelligent seventeenth century order of the 
centuries ago, many of the modern interpretations we make today of 
seventeenth century poetry are all wet. 

6. It seems to me, that the problem as I see it is that the conventions of 
language change enough so that many of the twentieth century conventions 
not applicable to seventeenth century language, 

7, The most frequent and striki.ng instance of this that one sees everywhere 
today is the modern assumption that we often make that the poet tries always 
to express his own emotions, that the proper function of the poet is to 
express true feeling, his true feeling, 

8, To make this assumption is to read all poetry as if it were the kind of 
expressive poetry commonly associated with Wordsworth, 

9* The basic fundamentals of the case, though—the changing nature of language, 
the changing styles of poetry, and the changing social, religious, and 
aesthetic values assumed by the language and the poetry — make it clear that 
the siesthetic values assumed by the language and the poetry— make it clear 
that the assumption is obviously wrongheaded, 

10, The poetry of the past, if its authors are not to be misunderstood, must be 
read in terms of the assumptions of the past, not in terms of the assumptions 
of the present. 

There are instances of useless repetition which cannot be so neatly detected 
as those we have just been working with, instances similar but less obvious, as 
in the third sentence in this passage: 

The first snow fell, but it only intensified the cold, bristling 
everything still further — the half open gate, the dead woods in the 
yard, the air, and even his perceptions. Everything he saw, outside 
and in, was strangely categorized. The black tree trunks contrasted 
sharply with the white snow. 

In the last sentence in this passage the verb makes the contrast of 
adjectives repetitious. The reader knows that black contrast sharply with white 
he also knows that if snow contrasts sliarply with seme thing that is black, then 
the snow is not dirty, slushy, or nearly black. Thus in this sentence we can 
eliminate the adjective "white,” and thereby eliminate the repetitious contrast 
of the adjectives: 

The black tree trunks contrasted sharply with the snow. 

Now compare the use of the same sentence, unrevised, in the followj.ng context: 

The judge ridgidly compartmentalized all experience, drawing 
neat and crystal clear distinctions everywhere. He never saw the gray 
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area between the ought and the ought not. For him the ought was always 
like vfhite snow and ought not v;as like black tree trunks. And always 
and eveiytirhere the black tree trunks contrasted sharply with the white 
snow. 

Here the device of repetition is not useless as it was in the previous 
context. Instead it is used to make and to reinforce the writer’s point, that 
over and over again the judge saw things as sharply contrasted. This comparison 
of the way in which an instance of repetition works in context suggests the kind 
of question one can ask to detect such rather subtle foms of useless repetition: 
”How is the device of repetition used in context?” In the first instance, we had 
to answer that it did not seem to be used for anything. In the second instance 
it was used to characterize a repetitive action. In other instances which only 
appear to be repetitious, one might ansiirer that the repetition is used for 
identification: 

Helmer, the boy I was out with night before last, took me to a place that 
was nicer than this. 

Or for definition: 

Parasites, living things that subsist upon other living things, can be 
found among both plants and animals. 

Or for contributing circumstantial or interpretive detail: 

As he hopped the freight, the wind tipped off his hat, his last touch of 
respectability. 

Or for emotional force: • 

Yahoo as I am, it is v/ell known through all Houyhnhnmland, that by the 
instructions and example of my illustrious master, I was able in the compass 
of two years (although I confess with the utmost difficulty) to remove 
that infernal habit of lying, shuffling, deceiving and equivocating. 

lAlhat strikes us in such a series is not the logical force of each word, but the 
cumulative weight of the series itself. 

These are some of the ways in which a writer uses rither than abuses the 
device of repetition. There are others like these, but the kind should be clear. 
1/iJhen repetition is abused, though, one can often detect the abuse by asking eithei 
”VJhat is it used for?” or ”As opposed to what?” 

Exercise 16 

Each of the following sentences use repetition, either intentionally or 
unintentionally; thus each contains a unit of which it makes sense to ask ”’Whac is 
this repetition for?” or ”As opposed to what?” 

1. There were several dirty children, imid-sifieared from head to toe, sitting on 
my davenport. 
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2. The position you have just heard, a fundamentally and basically unenlighten- 
ed, misconceived, and downright wrongheaded position, represents rather less 
my own position than that of my opponent. 

3. This kind of murky writing is not at all clear. 

4. Sometimes, when reading the best literature of the past even on its own 
terms, one feels that the writer has successfully embodied the essential 
limitations of the human condition of people in any time. 

5. Although science and the state of knowledge may progress forward, the moral 
limits of man in the human condition remain unchangingly static. 

6. The rocket blasted with a good deal of force from the launching pad. 

7. That day Pantagruel sailed between the twin islands of Hurly and Burly. Here 
v/e find no possibility of frying fish or cooking geese. ¥e were told that 
Wide-nostrils, the colossal giant, had swallowed down every pan (stewpan, 
drippingpan or saucepan), every skillet, pot, kettle, cauldron and tureen 

in the whole land. Apparently windmills, his usual fare, were not forth- 
coming. (Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, IV, 17) 

8. The house was not high priced, although it was not in good repair. The roof 
of the house had been damaged by hail, the windows were loose in their fames, 
and the foundation of the house was cracked open in several places. 

9. All of the roofs need to be replaced. The roof of the ba^n is badly damaged 
on the south side, the roof of the house is splintered on the east and south 
sides, and the roof of the garage leaks all over. 

10. Soon after they had rented their first very own private house all for them- 
selves, she couldn’t talk of anything else. If you said you needed to wash 
your hair she answered that the roof of the house was in perfect shape. 

If you said you were going to church, she answered that the cupboards in 
the house were simply divine. If you said you were tired and wanted to go 
to bed, she answered that the bedrooms of the house were unbelievably 
beautiful. 

B. Irrelevance 

We can shift our focus now from the first of the frequent reasons for cutting 
sentences (useless repetition), to the second (irrelevance). Consider this 
paragraph: 



Dialect, one of the foremost students of which is Hans Kurath, 
often unobtrusively serves us in unnoticed ways. It sometimes serves, 
for ex^ple, as a sort of group glue. A stranger coming into a 
community from a different dialect region or group, an increasingly 
common occurrence in the modern world, may feel awkwardly embarrassed 
and apaxi. from the community. Kids, enjoying the happiest period of 
their l:lfe, often deliberately devise an intentional in-group speech 
to establish group solidarity, togetherness feeling, and cohesion and 
to separate out those who don't belong, like teachers and parents, 
because they find security in being part of a group. 

The effect here is highly diffuse. The paragraph, like the White Knight, 
seems to be riding off in all directions at once. Actually, there is a pe fectly 
sound paragraph here, but it is obscured by four irrelevant additions: "one of 
the foremost students of which is Hans Kurath," "an increasingly common occurrence 
in the modem world," "enjoying the happiest period of their life," and "because 
they find security in being part of a group." The central concern of the paragiar'i 
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is with functions of dialect, but each of these four additions introduced concerns 
other than this — students of dialects, modern social mobility, a misconception 
about life, and motives of group behavior. Thus they lead away from the central 
concern of the paragraph rather than developing it: thus they are irrelevant. 

Delete them and we get a passible paragraph. 

We can cut it still more by taking out the useless repetition: ’’unobtrusive- 

ly serves us in unnoticed ways,” "coming into a community," "awkwardly embarrass- 
ed," "deliberately devise an intentional," "to establish group solidarity, togethar 
ness feeling, and cohesion," "separate out". The result now is a still better 
paragraph: 



Dialect often serves us in unnoticed ways. It sometimes serves, 
for example, as a sort of group glue. A stranger from a different dialect 
region or group may feel embarrassed and outside of the community. Kids 
often deliberately devise an in-group speech to solidify group cohesion 
and separate those who don’t belong, like teachers and parents. 

That was a fairly obvious example; now consider a rather less obvious one: 

Language (which has been said by someone to distinguish man from 
the animals) sometimes confusingly causes more obscurity than clarity 
in cur experience. Often, of course, it does bring clarity and order to 
our experience— whether by giving us a form by which to meet strangers (a 
far more important function of language in our highly mobile society than 
in the static backwoods society of a century and a half ago), or by giving 
us ways of classifying bits of experience one to another. &at these veiy 
devices of order are at times confusingly misleading. If w4 think about 
thinking, for example, (one of the most elusive and pervasive functions 
of man), we are likely to think that it is like dri'^/ing or hoeing or 
typing. Thus we may ask "Can you teach me how?" or ’'How can I do it more 
efficiently?" or "How do I start to do it?" or "I'^Jhat faculties do we 
use in thinking?" or =’Do you get tired when you do it?" But we find that 
it makes no sense to ask "When did you start -.hinking?’ or 'Do you sometimes 
think faster than at other times?" And so, questioningly, we begin to 
wonder: do our earlier questions make sense? or are we asking them only 

because the word "thinking" has the same grammatical foms and uses as 
such words as "driving," "hoeing," or "working"? Is the grammar of our 
language, (a tremendous source of clarity and a vitally interesting study) 
in itself, misleading us here? 

Again the paragraph seems to get off the main road every once in a while, 
trot along a side road for a little way, then jump back to the main road again. 
Again we have a respectable paragraph obscured by irrelevance and nonfunctional 
repetition. The three parenthesized clauses in the first, second and fourth 
sentences, and the parenthesized phrase in the last sentence, are the side roads. 
The first concerns the relation of man and the animal, the second the cohesive 
function of language, the third thinking and man, the last grammar and the writer 
But the main road, the central concern of the paragraph, is the relation of 
language and the confusion or clarity of our reflection on experience. The claus. 
are thus irrelevant. And if we blue-pencil them, a fairly unified paragraph 
results. 
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The paragraph still isn't quite right, though. Notice the phrase "sometimes 
confusingly causes more obscurity than clarity." There's quite a bit of useless 
repetition here; "sometimes confuses more than clarifies." is better. Similarly, 
"by giving us a fom by which" can be cut to "by a form with which," and we can 
cut "one to another" without loss. What of the phrase "confusingly^’ misleading?" 
Nonsense. We can cut "confusingly." So too with "questioningly" in the last 
sentence. Again the result is a rather clean lined paragraph: 

Language sometimes confuses our experience more than it clarifies 
it. Often, of course, it does order and clarify— whe-^her by a fom with 
which to meet strangers, or by classifying or relating bits or experience. 
But these devices of order are sometimes misleading. If we think about 
thinking, for example, we are likely to think it is like dri-ving or 
hoeing or typing. Thus we may ask "Can you teach me how to do it?" or 
"Can I do it more efficiently?" or "How do you start to do it?" or "What 
faculties do you use when you do it?" or "Does it make you tired when you 
do it?" But we find that it makes no sense to ask "When do you start 
thinking?" or "Do you sometimes think faster than at other times?" And 
so we begin to wonder: do our other questions make sense? or are we 

asking them only because the word "thinking" has the same grammatical foms 
and uses as such words as "driving," "hoeing^" or "typing"? Is the grammar 
of our language confusing us? 

Obviously irrelevance is sometimes difficult to detect. It is not often 
that one di gresses to discuss bull fighting in the midst of an exposition on 
^ suprasegmental phonimes. More likely, the matter will be irrele’vant to a 

particular portion of the discussion and may very properly belong elsewhere. For 
instance, the passage about Hans Kurath in the first version of our first para- 
graph could serve as the nucleus of another paragraph or more. The idea behind 
it is that there is a body of research and systematic knowledge on this aspect 
of our daily experience. Put thus, the idea is clearly rele’vant. In fact, it 
could serve as concrete support for the general idea of the cited paragraph. So 
the real question is not whether or not this passage belongs, but where it beloi^ 

One way of deciding this is to think of the sentence and paragraph as a 
chain, a series of links, all except the first and last of which connect both 
fore and aft. Thus of each clause or sentence you can ask "What in the preceed- 
ing structure does this develop further? What develops it in the succeeding 
structure?" By way of illustration look again at the first sentence of the 
original of the first paragraph: 

Dialect, one of the foremost students of which is Hans Kurath, 
often unobtrusively serves us in unnoticed ways. 

The irrelevant clause does connect to something before it ("Dialect') but to 
nothing after it. When this clause is deleted, however, the remaining idea in 
the sentence is clearly developed by the succeeding sentence. It is linked. As 
a rule of thumb, then, look for links on both sides of the sentence, clause, or 
phrase. And if they aren't there, question the conceptual relevance of the 
questioned structure. Like all rules this one will not serve in all situations, 

( but it is helpful initially in deciding what goes in the paragraph and what goes 

in the wastebasket. 
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Every writer needs a large w<aste basket. But the pain of cutting his work 
can be alleviated by the knowledge that sometimes the material he cuts can 
thriftily put to use elsewhere. Indeed, it may give him ideas for fruitful 
expansion of his topic. It needs to be said that we don’t cut material simply 
because it is bad (though certainly that's one good reason). The writer's keen- 
est anguish comes from cutting material that is good. He may feel that this is 
the wittiest, most graceful, most profound, yet sparkling statement he has ever 
made. All this may be true, but if it doesn't belong it has to go. If it really 
is that good, perhaps it deserves to have a whole new piece written around it. 
Save it. Reserve a drawer in your desk for bits like this. Do-it-yourself 
carpenters save left-over scraps of wood from their projects in this fashion. 

It adds up to quite a pile, eventually. You will probably never use any of it, 
but it makes you feel better. 

Exercise 17 

Each of the following paragraphs needs cutting, either because of 
irrelevance or useless repetition, or both. Rewrite them, cutting as necessary. 

1. One can usefully think of writing in terms of economics. The economy of 
the nation has become increasingly complex. Economy can be stipulatively 
defined as the minimum expenditure to achieve and realize the required 
result desired. Sometimes too little is spent, the desired result, which 
may or may not have been needed, is not achieved, and the investment is 
lost. Similarly, the expenditure of words may likewise be insufficient to 
attain the desired result; one may inadequately say too little to be clear- 
ly understood or persuasively convincing. 

2. Interestingly enough, the conceptual ideal of genre is like the ideational 
concept of dialect. This basic itindamental similarity between the two 
concepts shows up clearly when we thinlc of genres and dialects as games, the 
multiplicity of v/hich often confuses parents and doting grandparents. Toy 
manufacturers bring out new ones every year. But of both a dialect and a 
genre you can say that there are certain rules and regulations, you know wh: 
I mean, for playing or participating in the game. One who customarily uses 
a lower middle class dialect of an agricultural area is probably likely to 
talk about the weather, which it has been popularly theorized has been 
adversely affected by nuclear testing. Similarly one who uses the epic 
genre, a genre which has not been employed by any modem poet, is likely to 
talk about civic ideals. There are rules, that is, for what kind of thing 
you say in a dialect or in a genre. Similarly there are likewise rules for 
how you go about saying these things — the use of certain selected sounds, 
words and structures in dialect and the use of the high style in the epic. 
The man who uses the dialect of a Harvard graduate to address Nebraska 
farmers in likely to be as unsuccessful as the poet who uses the language 
of the common man to write an epic. Both misunderstand and fail to use the 
rules of the game. Thus it makes a certain amount of sense to say that a 
dialect is to spoken English what a genre is to literature, 

3. The story of the history of the language is an interesting one which can 
engross the attention of most anyone. One frequent way of presenting it 
which has been used by many students of the subject, among whom Leonard 
Bloomfield, Albei’t- Baugh, and Charlton Laird are well known, is to personiQr 
language as though it were human, a device that linguists, a prosaic lot. 



strangely share with poets. Thus the linguistic student of language may 
speak of a language as "descending” dovm from another langviage, as having 
related "relatives," or as "migrating" away from one place over to another. 
h* Cutting or eliminating the dead wood in a Lionbence is all very well rj.- 1 
but the fact of the matter is that the most important difference between what 
a student writer writes and what a professional writer writes is often rather 
more frequently in what the professional writer adds to his sentence and what 
the student writer fails to add to his sentence. The student writer often 
makes his sentences to read like an outline, an entirely different genre or 
game, the rules of which are too often taught and too seldom understoon. 

The student’s problem thus, xirhich he has to solve, is not how to strip the 
sentence to the bare essentials of what he has to say but how to add only 
relevant additions. 

5. In a literature comedy containing separated lovers, the stock figure of the 
go-between frequently occurs and is in fact indispensably essential to the 
movement of the action. This figure, like people whom you have known, may 
be guilty and morally defective or virtuous and morally circumspect, a 
condition for which more people should aspire. The figure may in some cases 
or instances in fact be even possibly insentient—a photograph. If it is a 
character go-betv;een figure, it presents the playwright with a curious and 
perplexing problem. Comedy tries to exalt yoxing love as an ideal experience 
and yet be believably realistic. The go-between as a friend of the lovers 
cannot diminish doxm this exalting, yet if he befriends the lovers against 
the usual standards of conduct for the older people of his generation and the 
conventional patterns of behavior in the society, he is likely to be morally 
defective. 

C . Puffiness 

V7e said at the outset of this section of the unit that there were three 
kinds of things to look for xvhen you were revising by cutting. We*ve considered 
the first two of them — ^useless repetition and irrelevance~and are ready now for 
the third— puffiness. In this case the problem is not that we say the same 
thing twice, nor that we say things that ought not to be said, but rather that 
we have failed to select the most economical way to make our statement. Hence 
puffiness is a structural problem. I'Jhat it comes dovm to is the fact that the 
structure of the language gives us a multitude of options. One of the factors in 
our choice of options is economy. Picking our way through these options, we 
change things around xantil the statement comes out tight and hard-packed. To a 
^rge extent this involves transformation— something we have already dealt with 
in more detail, the sequence of changes that an utterance can undergo. But 
necessarily we touch upon it now to a ceiiiain extent. 

Thus, as you know, "I did this," a sentence in the active voice, is transform^ 
ed into "This was done by me," a sentence in the passive voice. A speaker of 
the language, by definition, knov/s how to use the rules (or most of them) for 
such changes as this. He doesn’t need a grammarian to tell him how to make 
plurals out of singulars, for instance. He just does it. 

And so we can proceed quite empirically, using transformations without 
bothering about theory. Let us use a simple illustration: 

I ovm a car. It is a Chevrolet. 
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Puffiness here is a result of failxire to subordinate one simple sentence to 
another. VJhen we ask ourselves how much new information is contributed by the 
second sentence, it is clear that nothing but the last word, ’’Chevrolet," adds 
anything. ’’It is a . . .’’is empty, necessitated only by the grammatical need of 
a subject, verb and noun determiner. To put the matter another way, most of the 
second sentence overlaps the first. And it is this area of overlap that is waste* 
fu3, dull and dead. It is not interesting to read an entire sentence which has 
been constructed solely to add a single word. Certainly it is not economical. 

In order to eliminate this empty woixiage, we transform the two sentences 
into one by the simple process of substituting the specific ’’Chevrolet’’ for the 
general ’’car’’ in sentence one, and discard the rest. Which gives us: 

I ox'm a Chevrolet. 

This is elementary. Not much more difficult is the process of subordination. 

I own an old car. It is a Chevrolet. Just the same, it always 
starts in cold weather. 

becomes: 



I ox'm an old Chevrolet which always starts in cold weather. 



or: 



I own a Chevrolet, old but a good cold weather starter. 



or: 



My old Chevrolet starts in the coldest weather. 

Simple as this is, it can stand as an archetype of the process of eliminating 
puffiness. Paragraphs frequently present more complicated problems, but they arr 
often simply combinations of relatively simple ones. Hence revision is best done 
by stages. You paint a picture one stroke at a time. And a dab here changes 
what exists somewhere else, and so you re-do that^ and so on and on patiently. 
One must learn to write like a painter. 

Let us put this advice to use with this paragraph: 

The city maintains a Board of Re-vlew to pass on motion pictures. 
This board, which is composed largely of widows of deceased Democratic 
aldermen, is, in effect, a censorship committee. It is responsible to 
no one and beyond it the citizen can appeal only to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Here the writing is far more sophisticated than in our previous examples. 
Surely these are not primer sentences. Indeed, such a passage would be 
acceptable in many publications. Nevertheless, it is loose and wordy. By 
removing useless repetition we can make it far more compact, and by removing 
puffiness we can make it read more smoothly. And so, for our first stage of 
revision, we might combine the first two sentences. 
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1. The city maintains a Board of Review to pass on moticn pictures, 
composed largely of mdows of deceased Pemocratic aldemen, which is 
in effect a censorship committee. 

This sentence effects a subordination, eliminating ’’This board, which. . .” 
of the original second sentence. So far, good. But we have some new problems. 

The resultant sentence is bad because of the awl^ward placement of modifiers. 

The clause "composed largely of. . ." seems to modify "motion pictures" when it 
ought to modify "Board of Review’’ and the clause "v;hich is in effect ..." seems 
to modify "Democratic aldermen" when it ought to modify "Board of Review." 

The difficulty arises from the fact that these modifers are too far from the 
headwords that they are intended to modify. Generally, in English, modifiers 
(especially of nouns) are expected to be close to their headwords. Conversely, 
when another grammatically possible headword is nearby, the sense of modification 
tends to gravitate toward it, creating an ambiguity. 

And so we revise the sentence once more, moving the clauses into better 
proximity to their headwords. 

2. The city maintains a Board of Review composed largely of widows 
of deceased Democratic aldermen, which is in effect a censorship 
committee, to pass on motion pictures. 

¥e have settled the problem of the "composed largely ..." phrase, but the 
"which is in effect ..." clause still hangs awi<wardly. It seems to modify 
"aldermen." By reversing the order and transforming the "which" clause into a 
phrase, we achieve this: 

3. The city maintains a Board of Review, in effect a censorship 
committee, composed largely of widows of deceased Democratic aider- 
men, to pass on motion pictures. 

This is better. The "composed largely ..." now depends on "censorship 
committee," but that is all right, since that is parallel to "Board of Review." 
The modification is no longer mabiguous. But there is still one problem. The 
adverbial (clause) at the end, "to pass on motion pictures," is too far removed 
from its headwords "maintains," and the sentence ends limply. So once more we 
shift the order. 

4. To pass on motion pictures, the city maintains a Boa^d of Review, 
in effect a censorship committee, composed largely of widows of deceased 
Democratic aldermen. 

Now we are almost there. The modification problem has been jolved by re- 
location and transformation. Re-reading the sentence in version once more, 
we discover two more details. The introductory adverbial phrase can economically 
be transformed into an adjective (a noun— adjunct, more precisely )j and we can 
remove a tautology: aldermen must be deceased if they leave widows, so we can 

remove that modifer. The final draft, then: 

5. The city maintains a motion picture Board of Review, in effect a 
censorship committee, composed largely of widows of Democratic aldermen. 
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We have reduced 30 words to 21 a good thing in itself provided that no 
necessaiy information has been lost in the process. In version #5 of this 
sentence there is very little ”fat." There is an old motto about good writing: 

If you cut it anywhere, it should bleed. It would be hard to dig at our final 
version without semantic bloodshed. 

The remaining sentence of the original paragraph could be incorporated into 
the first by a process similar to the one just demonstrated. But it seems to 
us that in this case we could want the statement isolated in a single serrtrence. 
That makes it more emphatic, and the thought here is climactic and demands strong 
emphasis. Being climactic, then, it is best set off by a full stop and by the 
repetition of subject (for clarity of reference). 

So, then, the entire passage in its final revision looks like this: 

6. The city maintains a motion picture Board of Review, in effect 
a censorship committee, composed largely of widows of Democratic 
aldermen. The Board is responsible to no one, and beyond it the 
citizen can appeal only to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Exercise IS 

Each of the following passages badly needs to be cut down. Each is a 
passage by a v;ell known author, but a passage into which we have pumped some, hot 
air. Deflate them, looking for useless repetition, irrelevance, or puffaJiess. 

1. It is a good policy to let things, in general, work themselves out in what- 
ever fashion they will. After all, the very same order of nature that pro- 
vides for the affairs of fleas and moles will likewise provide also for 
those men who have just as much natural patience as fleas and moles to put 
themselves under the governance of that order of nature. The fact is that 
we don’t get anywhere by shouting Gee! and Haw! This is all very well to 
get hoarse by, but it does not get us ahe«id very far. 

2. Man is by nature a social animal. Social insects, such as ants and be<5S, 
reached their peak early in their evolutionary histories and have since 
remained relatively unchanged. But an individual who is unsocial naturally 
and not accidei^tally is either beneath our notice or more than human. 

Birds nest, antelope herd together. At the least there must be fami.lies 
for rearing the young, except among the lower forms. The fish does not 
recognize its own children. But are we fish? Among the higher forms at 
least, society is something in nature that precedes the individual, ilnyone 
who either cannot lead the comon life or is so self-sufficient as not to 

need to, and therefore does not partake of society, is either a beast- or he 
is a god. 

3. Suppose one begins with something he is sure of. The chances are that he 
will end up not being sure at all. But now take the other possibility. You 
begin by being doubtful. It could just turn out in this case that will end 
up by being certain. Of course, if you want to come to some positive con- 
clusion you have to be patient. 

4* The business ma.n has an unsopbisticated intellect. It plays tricks with 
hijn. He has a psycViOlogy which i.s curiously na.ivo, a business msin 
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ascribes whatever he has achieved to efforts which he has made— made without 
any assistance from anyone else. He seems to be unconscious, in a bland 
way, that he is a part of an order of society. This order supports him, and 
it also vigilantly protects him. Without this support and protection our 

business man would be as helpless as a lamb which is bleating all alone out 
in the desert. 

The ci/ilized portion of the world of today does not believe in the 
^5ssibility of self-government in the area of industry. In this instance. 

It IS the widespread belief, we must stay with the ancient traditional 
system of masters and servants. Now, to be more polite, we tend to call 
them employers and employees. 

We tend to think that a man is great because (among other things) he tells 
the truth. That is to say, he will refuse under all circumstances to hide 
eiiind a lie. One thinks, for example, of George Washington. The example 

IS valid even in the face of our knowledge that Parron Weems invented the 
cherry tree tale. 

not so. Veracity does not make a great man. What inherent virtue is 

anyhow? Sy itself, none. It is man, man himself, who 
makes truth great. * 

To embark upon mental analysis when confronted wi.th, let us say, a paradox, 

average man iTill see that 

. Pr°l>leinatical, and maybe even take a few steps toward solving 

Visual kind of mind, when confronted by something obvious, 

respond at all. Only the unusual one will do so. It 
n-p+oY. oTT imagine that there may be something to analyze 

of Pisa could ciie Galileo and the weights dropped from the Tower 

sharrou^ There is no reason why we should 

Inti : fig, gnstibus non est dismitanduv . the classic quotation 

f«! reason why we should argue about tomatoes. But there 

why is it that our likes and dislikes should be 

ScS experience the same 

iJ ^ tomato, but value that sensation differently? Converse 

Might teye comon standards of taste, but somehow, possibly because 

from that°Sma+o*'^ differently, we do not actually experience the same taste 
of thpao ihere does not seem to be any way to decide which 

happens (assuming always that these are the only two 
alternatives), so it is idle to discuss that, too. 

IV . Expansion 



7 . 



8 . 



tisht section of this unit our concern was to make the statanent 

todiko^ tSen out the water. It seems oon- 

is expanXon objectives of rhetorical skill 

1 xpansion. But one of the objective of rhetorical skill is exnansion and i + 

involves no contradiction. By expansion we do not mean paddlSgr^nhe’pre^ou" 

section our ar^ « the site of the statement Sthout loss oFin?"™! 

problem of underdevelopment — of an utterance tSt 

information 

and ®®Pt^he problems-insuffioient information on the one hand 

nd inadequate emphasis on the other~and accordingly we will divide the discuadc 
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into two corresponding parts. First we will deal with the addition of new 
material to the sentence, secondly with the repetition of material already in the 
sentence. Such a separation is arbitrary, as we shall see, and useful only for 
purposes of analysis. In practical effect the two techniques overlap. 

For example, look at this section; the first sentence is repetitive. Viewed 
in one way, each item in the string adds no new information; actually; though, 
each item presents the matter from a somewhat different point of view, and adds 
new dimensions by means of metaphor (wringing water out of language) . That is 
expansion by repetition. But the three paragraphs that follow— including the 
sentence you are reading right now — illustrate expansion by addition. New ideas 
are added, notions are defined, examples are proposed, distinctions are made, 
compaidsons are weithed. Of course we are confining ourselves to the unit of the 
sentence, and so we shall be discussing expansion by addition within the sentence 
but we shall offer some better illustrations before we proceed. 

But before we do proceed any further, it would be well to lay out the gross 
elements with which we are going to deal. In the first place, we idLll distinguish 
two pr?.ncipal species of expansion, addition and repetition. For our present 
purposes, we need not subdivide the species of addition. Repetition, however, 
we will subdivide into three categories: incremental, climactic, and emphatic. 

A. Addition 

¥e will begin with addition because we have the least to say about it. The 
point is not there is little to be said. On the contrary, the topic is enormous. 
But by its nature it runs beyond the bounds we are setting for ourselves in this 
unit of study. It is difficult to deal with it -within the limits of small units 
such as single sentences. More properly, we deal with this matter at length 
when we discuss the paragraph and the whole essay*— and that comes later. B'ut 
rather than ignore the matter altogether, and so leave a hole in our discussion, 
we consider the question here briefly and superficially. 

By addition we mean chiefly that we expand by contributing new information^ 
to the text. We are not talking about how, but what^ Or in other words, addition 
is an inf ormat i one 1 process, in contrast with repetition, which is formal . We 
can imagine, for a simple example, a hypothetical sentence like this: "A^er 

some controversy, there were formulated and -widely accepted *The Four Articles 
of Progue.’" In the actual text, however, the sentence looks like this: 



(Cheyney, The Davm of the New Era , p. 23) 

Ob-viously, the expansion here consists mainly of specification. Cheyney tells 
us not only that the Hussite wars produced "The Four Articles of Prague," but 
adds the information that the articles specified points a, b, c, and d. 
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It is often useful— although not invariably so— to think of this as a 
general-particular movement. The unexpanded sentence has no such movement— it 
has only the general statement. The expanded sentence moves from the general 
subject, "The Four Articles of Prague" to details about this subject, naming 
each of the four articles. This general-particular movement often characterizes 
not only well-written s entences but even well-written paragraphs and essays. 

And the absence of such movement > the static hovering on the general level, 
often characterizes bad writing at several structural levels. 

Here is a nore complex example from the same book (p* 280). Doss the 
general-particular movement characterize this sentence? 



Once more — and all in one sentence — ^the author freights his passage heavily 
vdth concrete detail. The overall effect is of great splendor, yet it is worth 
noting that the prose (we exempt the quotation from Coleridge) is not in itself 
decorative, but rather simple and straightforward, even a bit plodding. If their 
is the feeling of superabounding oriental luxury, it does not derive from 
luxuriance of language in the formal sense. The author does not indulge in 
figurations, nor yield to the temptation of exotic diction. If anything, this 
is a clerkly inventory. But the sentence is effective; inventory or no, the 
reader does get the feeling of opulent magnificence, 

Cheyney, in both the cited pa^’-'uges, expands by piling on information, and 
he does not force his language but contents himself vath the sober style of 
the cataloguer. As a historian he would feel, no doubt, that it is his business 
to present his readers with facts, not emotional coloration. When he does allow 
himself some emotion, he retreats, so to speak, behind the mask of Coleridge. 

For the most part, the effect cf Cheyney* s prose is that the author is telling 
us, "Thd.s is how it was," not "This is how I feel about it." 

Not every writer— indeed, not every historian— will do it Cheyney* s way. 

Here, for contrast, is another example of expansion by addition, this time from 
the Beards* America in Midpassage (vol, I, pp. 5**6), But let us begin not with 
the passage as the Beards actually wrote it, but with a hypothetical skeleton. 
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As it stands, the paragraph is \mdeveloped, A generalization unsupported, 
like an empty sack, will not stand. As the Beards wrote this paragraph, they 
developed support in two directions by answering two questions that are implicit 
in the skeleton version: 

(a) In what ways did Coolidge typify the three virtues? 

(b) What were the sentiments that were shared? 

But the Beards* style is not Cheyney*s. While they, too, expand by the 
addition of concrete information, the language itself is carefully contrived to 
carry the authorial point of view. The Beards are not content to say, "This is 
how it was." They go to some lengths to incorporate "This is how we feel about 
it." The tone is satirical: we laugh at Calvin Coolidge and his admirers. The 

laughter is not light-hearted but scornful and contemptuous; and since this 
narrow and simple-minded man is President of the United States, no less, his 
shortcomings have serious consequences. It is a sad laughter. 

Here is the text version of the Beards* paragraph: 




In its final expanded form, the paragraph is studded with satirical barbs. 
Note, for instance, the mocking allusion to Genesis in the second sentence, the 
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ironical contrast between Coolidge's homely Vermont Character and the wealthy 
drawing rooms in which he excited admiration; such phrases as “President of the 
Republic," "Lucullan feasts," and "braved the laughter of the amused minority," 

It is a useful exercise to analyze this paragraph. Try to isolate those elements 
which contribute to the satirical point of idew. Then tiy to re-write it in a 
"flat" style— that is, without the satire. Is it really possible to separate 
the Beards’ selection of concrete details (i.e., "information") from their point 
of view? 

B, Repetition 

We will recall that we said that expansion by addition is essentially an 
informational process, in contrast with repetition, which is formal. By formal 
we mean that we are concerned here v/ith expansion by means of the manipulation 
of the form, the shape, the structure of the utterance. Addition of information 
(there is usually bound to be some) is a secondary matter. 

The simplest fom of repetition is simple to say the same thing over again. 
Thus, instead of the simple, "No I" we can say "No, no!" or even, possibly, "No, 
no, no, no!" We will call this incremental , the simple putting together of bits 

On the face of it, incremental repetit.ion (indeed, the very notion of 
repetition of any hind) seems to run counter to the principles that we have been 
attempting to define and to put into practice. Can a repetitious utterance be 
either economical or elegant? Haven’t we postulated that excess verbiage is, 
by definition, bad style? 

The principle still holds. The question we raise now is this: does 

repetition always create excess verbiage? Or, to put it another way,-w- can we 
not find instances of repetition which make a valid contribution to the statemer- 
Let us begin with an absurdly simple illustration. We are at a baseball game. 
Moving into the late innings, the home team is one run behind. As they come 
now to bat, the fans begin to chant, "Go, go, go . . ." It seems obvious that 
the repetitive chant has something that just isn’t conveyed by simply shouting 
"Go!" and having done with it. Chiefly, it is rhythmic, for repetition is the 
essence of rhythm. Also, and no doubt partly because of the rhythm, it is more 
urgent and powerful. There is a cumulative power in a succession of units that 
one unit alone does not convey. 

Similarly, it can be asserted without much argimient that there are contexts 
in which a string like "no, no, no!" conveys a message which evaporates when 
we reduce it to a single word. For a subtler case, Thoreau says in Walden . 
"Simp^city, simplicity, simplicity!" Somehow, there is a sense of urgency, of 
admonition in the foimula. Saying the word once just wouldn’t -get that across, 
possibly because the single word "Simplicity!" does not give the impression of a 
whole utterance. Outside of a rather limited repertory of commands, such as 
stop, go, wait, and the like, and questions like, where, why, how come, and agre 




^ Notice that I am repeating myself here. Does +,he rej>eti ti.ve re-phrasing of 
the question serve any good purpose? 
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merits and disagreements like yes, no and maybe, we usually expect statements to 
consist of several words. And Thoreau’s "sentence" gives the impression of a 
vrnole statement rather than an interjection or a sharp cry. Try it aloud It 
works with three x^rords, possibly with two, but certainly not with one. 



1‘Jhether or not we succeed in explaining to our satisfaction why it works^ 
we c^ certainly feel that Thoreau's repetition does Xirork. To feel it is more 
mpoHant than to understand it rationally. Rhetoric is an art, not a science, 
bhiefly we are concerned with doing the thing ourselves, not with finding reasons 
for the practice of others. The fact is that we do try to extract a few sensible 
genera ^zat ions about the art, and we do analyze good writing in order to deri-vo 
ana illustrate these principles. But that is the means, not the end. 



The second division of repetition we will call cl imactic . This differs 

iron incremental repetition in that the elfmients are altered more or less, rath'^.*- 

tnan strung together without change, and that the order of the string is deter- ' 

mined by weight or importance. That is, the elements are in climactic order. 

Uney may also be, incidentally, in anti-climactic order. This is a well known 
comic device.) 



Here is a case of climactic repetition from Hamlet’s advice to the players: 

. . for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlxvind of your 
passion ..." and a few lines further, he says: "... tear a passion to tatte? 

or to very rags, to split the ears of the groundings ..." 

Now for another example, let us re-write, or perhaps we should say de-write, 

Lincoln s f^ous formula: ". . .this nation, of, by, and for the people,' shall 

perish from the earth." Of course it seems all wrong because we are not 

^ o earing it thab "way. But most of us will agree, after savoring 

^ that it is actually not as good as what Lincoln in fac- 

nn+ ex. people, by the people, and for the people, shall 

not perish from the earth." t' t' > 

the between the two versions is simply that the original repeats 

dewritten version does not. But why does such a 
resmnspt ^ the fom of the sentence lead to such a marked change in our 

s^Ply a mater of stress (using the term precisely), since 

T+ primary stress in both versions, 

+hp ^ flatter of rhythm and semantics. Lincoln does not merely repeat 

soLthinp ^ ^nit, the prepositional phrase. This establish 

nponip" L « + a liturgical effect. But further the unvaried repetition of "the 

the^detemiuP^''A^^ variations "of," "by," and "for." And tL repetition of 

Iv cono^Sp Lf P^^-eposition a context, making each semantica], 

l repetition of the syntactic unit has 

not oust a liturgical effect but a cumulative, climactic effect. 

tha/reDPtition^of W this term we do not mean 

that repetition of this sort is more forceful or vociferous than any other* we 

?Je wob"?n"ftf " P°«nding-on-the-table sense. Zln^ 

refine oJ^lilV Proper control of emphasis we modifyf 

define our meaning. The word "emphasis" is not a 
point of meaning but covers a semantical area. In order to specify which part c 
that semantical territory I mean, I emphasize that part and pLy dLn the 
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as in this paragraph. To do this by means of recurrences in language is emphatic 
repetition. 

Now for an illustration. In the second chapter of Walden . Thoreau begins a 
paragraph with this sentence (which we will re-arrange on the page to make our 
point clearer): 

I went to the woods because I wished 

A. to live deliberately, 

B. to front only the essential facts of life, 

C. and not, v;hen I came to die, to discover that I had 

not lived. 

So laid out, the structure of the sentence is obvious: "I did this because of A- 

B, and C.” The reasons. A, B, C, are all syntactic sequences which repeat the 
same basic idea, namely that Thoreau wanted to come to grips with the essent'^als 
of life. To a certain extent this is a repetition, but each of the sequences is 
somehwat different. Sequence A, with the word "deliberately,” strikes one of tl. 
main thomes of Walden , that one must remove oneself from the tension and bustle 
of an artificial society. Sequence B states the converse of the theme. Sequenc 
C transforms the wish into the negative form. Hence the theme is repeated, but : 
in a different form each time, and each time with a somewhat shifting emphasis. 

We must note, in passing, that since the repetitive fomula does involve, to 
some extent, the introduction of new information, this is expansion by addition 
as well as repetition. But an author's practice is seldom "pure.” VJhy should 
it be? 

Thoreau constructs a very simple frame for this utterance. In fact, we can 
skeletonize it still further: 

I wished 

to live 
to front 

(not) to discover 

This sentence sets the pattern for the passage that follows. The next sentence 
develops sequence 0: 



I did not wish 

to live what was not life, 
living is so dear; 

nor did I wish 

to practice resignation, 
unless it was quite necessary. 

Like sequence C of the first sentence, the second continues the parallelism 
in negative form. But the third sentence reverts to the statements of sequencer 
A and B of the first sentence, and like them it states the matter in the positiv 
And once again, the overall design of the sentence is that of emphatic repetitio 
It is worth pointing out here that we are now prepared to appreciate an earlier 
remark. Expansion by repetition is essentially formal . We may admire the design 
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the simple shapeliness of Thoreau’s pattering. There is an .g 

simply in contemplating it. But this design is not extrins c ... pxmnd 
not icing. It is an inevitable consequence of the author's decision to expan 

by repetition. 

Continuing now with our examination of the i'horeau passage we observe that 
the first two sentences are connected thus: 

T went to the woods because 



T wished 

to live . . . 
to front • • . 
(not) to discover . . . 

I did not wish 

to 3ive • • • 



nor did I wish 

to practice • . . 

How the third sentence, quoted first without re-arrangement or comment: 

I wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to live 
SO sturdily and Spartanlike as to put to rout all that was not lire, 
to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and 
reduce it to its lowest terns, and, if it proved to be mean, why tnen 
to get the whole and genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness 
to the world; or if it v/ere sublime, to know it by experience, and be 
able to give a true account of it in my next excursion. 

Oi \e more the basic device of the sentence is incremental repetition. Its desi." 
is analogous to the two preceding ones. The "I wished” of the preceding senteni- 
is here varied to ”I wanted,” and once again it is followed by a string of 
parallel infinitives. 



1 wanted 

to live deep . . . 
to live so sturdily . . . 
to cut a broad swath ... 
to drive life . . . 
and if it proved to be mean 

to get the whole and genuine . . . 
and publish . . . 
or if it were sublime 

to know it by experience 
and be able . . . 
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The thematic device of this passage, then, is repetition. The repetition 
operates on the level of the ideas presented as v/ell as on the syntactic level 
of clause and phrase structures: the same notion is offered again and again, 

from differGnt points of vi©w, with different emphases. V7e go round and roun 
the idea, but not in a circle; rather in a spiral, coming always closer to the 
heart of the matter. But the rhetoric echoes the thought; on this level, 
the passage is designed as a pattern of recurring similar structures. Indeed, 
patterns of repetition are so much the heart of this passage, that further down 
the page Thoreau utters the already familiar cry, "Simplicity, simplicity,^ 
simplicity!" Just like that. And it is worth observing that Thoreau ’s main 
idea— the need to simplify one's life — is here expressed in an ultim.ate3y simple 
form. 

Slimming up, then, we conclude that there are two principal means of expand- 
ing a passage. We can put in more information, which we call addition.^ Or, we 
can create recurrent patterns of information which is already there, which we 
call repetition. Repetition is essentially formal, and we distinguish three 
types, incremental, climactic, and emphatic. 

Exercise 18 

Each of the following passages was once a respectable, fully developd 
professional paragraph. We have amputated each in various ways to permit you 
to expand them again by addition or by repetition. I'Jhen you have finished 
expanding them, you will receive the original unamputated version. 

1. For all of us are alike human creatures, and whether it be in building a 
house, or in planning a dinner, the crafbman must be at work. 

2. I am certainly not an advocate for frequent and untried changes in laws and 
constitutions. I think moderate imperfections had better be borne with. 

But I know also, that laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. 

3. Is it not a curious fact that in a world steeped in irrational hatreds, men 
and women detach themselves fjrom the angry current of daily life to devote 

themselves to the cultivation of beauty. ^ 

/Suggestion: Broaden the scope of this question. Think of it as tne 

introductory sentence of an essay. Introduce lines of thought to be explore 
later*/ 

4. It is an erroneous impression that scientific discovery is often made by 
inspiration from on high. This is rarely the case. 

/Suggestion: Develop incrementally. If you canjt remember enough 

support.ing detail, dig some more out of the library*/ -y , 

5. It is customary to say that the "standard" /pronunciation/ is the usage of 
the best speakers. But who are the best speakers? The educated person viho 
is conscious of a good upbringing is apt to assume that his own way of 
speaking is normal English, and that those vAio upoak differently speak 
"brogue" or "dialect." 
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1. To demonstrate the different ways in which language is used. 

2. To demonstrate the responses appropriate to different uses of language. 

3. To illustrate and preclude common confusions and Inappropriate responses. 

4. To clarify your understanding of the nature and working of language. 

5. To increase your ability to use language, whether as speaker or writer 
or as listener or reader. 

Overview: ^ 

This unit continues the investigation of language formally begun in the 
seventh grade unit "The Dictionary" and extended in the eighth grade unit 
"Words and Meaning". It develops further some of the ideas you studied 
earlier this year in the unit on "Attitude, Tone, and Perspective," and it 
suggests attitudes and questions useful in the study of subsequent units on 

language, literature, and rhetoric. 

Outline: 

I. Introduction 

A. Uses of Language (Essay) 

B. Preliminary Exercises (Exercises 1-8) 

C. Composition Exercises 

II. Uses and Responses: Appropriate and Inappropriate 

A. Directive (Exercises 9 and 10) 

B. Infoimtive (Exercises 11 and 12) 

C. Expressive (Exercises 13 and 14) 

D. Contractive (Exercises 15 and 16) 

E. Imaginative (Exercises 17 and 18) 

F. Cohesive (Exercises 19 and 20) 

G. Uses of Language arid Composition 

H. Muscle Building Exercises 
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!• Introduction 

A« ”Us9S of Language" 

'•Uses of Language." What is that phrase supposed to mean? and so who 
cares? Perhaps the dictionary will help— not by offering a definition of 
the phrase, it doesn't do that, but by supplying an example to illustrate 
what we don't and do mean by this phrase in this unit. By naraphrasing a 
dictionary entry one can see how the word "use" is sometimes applied to words— 
but not in this unit; considering the dictionary entry, that is, enables us 
to see how the phrase "uses of language" is not applied in this unit. By 
going on to consider how one might misunderstand the dictionary entry, though, 
we can see how the phrase is applied in this unit* 

Here is one entry from the American College Dictionary : 
earth 



Now this is too long to paraphrase completely, but it will be helpf^ to re- 
phrase parts of it. In part the entry says that native speakers of English 
generally use the word "earth" in the syntactic positions of nouns and verbs. 

In other words, they seldom use it as in the sentence "Put it earther" (cf. "Put 
it lower"). The entry thus tells us the grammatical conventions for using 
"earth"— its syntactic uses. Well, as we use the phrrse in this unit, "uses of 
language" does not have to do with the "syntactxc"uses of words. 

The dictionary entry also explains the semantic uses of words. That is, it 
tells us (in part) that most speakers of English use "earth" like "world" some- 
times, like "globe," "land," "ground" sanetimes, and "worldly matters" at other 
times. The phrase "uses of language" as we use it in this unit, does not con- 
cern such semantic uses. 
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To see what the phrase does concern, consider now how 
this dictionary entry. Let us say your older brother,(or sister, or co^to, r 

acquaintance) is reading a short story you have Thus 

farm house, the foundation of which the farmer covers ^th dirt ®y6^ ^ 

in your story the farmer says he has "earthed the foundation of his 
brother, who is something of an obnoxious know it all, ^sists tha y 
take that out. "The Dictionary," he says, pointing to the ^ ‘ h 

quoted, "allows us to use the word 'earth' as a noun or as aii intransitive verb, 

bub not as a transitive verb, as you have used it." 

Now this may bother you. You may know very well that you have heard 
use the word 'earth* as a transitive verb in just such contexts as yours. B 
clearly your brother is right about it being a syntactic use which is not 

eluded in the dictionaiy entry. Does that mean one may not use it ^ ns*r^vcni 
that you have? \ilhat is at issue in this question? VUiat prior knowledge can y 

bring to bear on it? And how can you resolve it? 

The issue quite clearly is whether or not a dictionary entry tells you hw 
you must use words. You do have some relevant prior knowledge. From your study 
of the dictionary, you know it is an inductive record of how people have u 
words, that it is a summary of the editors' observations ® 

It derives its authrrity, moreover, from the technical qualifications of the ea 
tors to make these ooservatioris and to summarize them for others to \iss. 

Further, from your study of the nature of meaning you know that there are 
right and wrong uses of words. Mrs. Malaprop used "progeny" 
said that she didn't want her daughter to be a "progeny of learning. ^ 

Dumpty misunderstood the nature of meaning when he said that words meant just 
what he used them to mean, neither more nor less; for as you have 
meaning in language is a matter of public (not private) conventions for using 
the words. Since we must use words with reference to public conventions, 
the dictionary in effect reports what those conventions are, your brother mgnt 
seem to be right — ^yet you Imow from studying the history of the language 
language does continually change. And you know that people sometimes do use 

'earth' the way you did. 

Now consider one further aspect of the problem. How do you deterge whether 
'earth' is used as a noun or as a verb? ^y looking ^t the grammatical role it 
plays in relation to the other words in the sentence. How do you determine 
(when it is clearly a noun) whether it is being used like "globe," or soil, 
or "ground" might be used? Again by looking at the words around it, t e co 
Perhaps to determijie whether or not the dictionary tells us ^n 

must not do, we should look at the situation or context in which the disputed 
entry occurs. V.liat role does the whole utterance play for the speaker or writer, 
for the listener or reader? It is a message from the editors to the readers. 

The editors have observed, summarized, and reported, and the reader learns rom 
the report. Thus, as it is used in most dictionaries, the me^^ ent^ ol a 
word in the dictionary is not like "Use only that paper"; it w like You 
studied three units on meaning." It is not like "You must not touch ttet s , 
it is like "The earth has a diameter of 7,918 miles." That is, it is descrip- 
tive, not prescriptive; i.e., it is not directive and it is informative. 

Now if one says that you must not use a v;ord in a way that is not in the 
dictionary, he understands the dictionary entry to say "Use'-this .word.,in only 
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these ways." He vinderstands the dictionary entry to be like "Tou must not touch 
that stuff," or like "Use only that paper." He understands the meaning entry 
of a word in the dictionary to be prescriptive, not descriptive, to be directive, 
not informative. But as you have seen, dictionary editors use the meaning entry 
of a word in the dictionary to say only "here are most of the ways mpst English 
speaking people used this word during the period of our observation." Thus your 
brother’s objection seems to be confused It seems to confuse informative use 
of language with a directive use of language 5 it assumes that an informative use 
of language is a directive use. 

It is in such a sense that we use the phrase "use of language" in this unit^ 

in the sense of the is used to do or 

writer and reader. • 

Confusion of uses such as your brother manifested is not at all uncommon. 

One very widespread instance of it was the great dictionary squabble in 1962. In 
1962 Webster’s Third Ne^ International Dictionary was publisiied— the latest 
'^febster’s unabridged, and it provoked a starlvlingly violent response Immediately, 
the dictionary was bitterly attacked by the jKiitors of Life magazine, the New 
York Times . and many, many other newspapers and periodicals all across the coun- 
tiy. The new dictiona^, thundeired one review, signals the "death of meaning," 
and, unless something is done, it signals also the collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion. The reasons for these attacks varied in some respects, but they consis- 
tently Included one reason— the announced intention of the editors of the dictiori- 
aiy to make their definitions describe contemporary usage. Subversion cried one 
review, a good dictionary tells what we should say, not what do sQ!y • 

But, as you know, dictionaries have always described usage, their entries 
have always been informative or tried to be. They have not been moral impera- 
tive!?. M^y reviewers (and many other people as well) assumed the dictionary 
entry said "Here is the way the Cabots speak to God and God to the Cabots, and 
thus here is the way you should speak." But most editors of dictionaries tried 
in their entries to say only "Here is the way most American (fir British) people 
speak." The reviewers (and most people) make the mistake of treating informative 
language as if it were not informative. 

Ciariously, we tend often to assume just the opposite confusion, even when 
holding this one. Often, that is, we assume that all language is used to inform. 
Thus youir older brother might condescendingly explain to you that you don’t 
understand what language is. "Language," he might say to you, "is always a 
means of communication. It communicates ideas or thought It is the vehicle 
for transferring the ideas in one mind to another mind." Since the dictionary 
episode, you don’t reajJLy trust him on the subject of language, so you answer 
"So who cares? Flake off, vermin*" This i^psets him without getting rid of him; 
in view of his larger size and superior strength, you deem it strategic to show 
some interest. You ask, "VJhat ideas did I just communicate to you?" And he 
erupts, "You communicated to roe your abysmal ignoz*ance, your incorrigible, un- 
believable impertinence, your total disrespect for your sacred linguistic heri- 
■tage, your personal linguistic poverty, your con^lete, criminal, despicable con- 
tempt for the intellectual, the spiritual, the civilized habit of mind— for all 
things that di gn ify the human above the—" And so you flake off. 

Why did he get so upset? Perhaps because of your discourtesy. But what you 
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said to him w&s equally as disconcerting as how you said it. Your first utter- 
ance, ”So >rtio cares? Flake off, vermin," doesn’t fit his map. It’s not infor- 
mative, at least not in the way he suggested utterances were. You were in effect 
den 3 ring what he said, destroying a pet theory; thus your manner w«is only an in- 
sult added to a rather deeper injury. At least one might in this way account for 
some of the vehemence of his reply. It’s fortunate you left when you did, per- 
haps; what might he have done if you had shown him that not even his own unfin- 
ished utterance fit his description of language? 

This was a special case, perhaps, in some ways, but not in one way. It’s 
rather more frequent than not that we suppose the same thing about language as 
your brother did, particularly when we are called upon to verbalize about language. 
The more serious instances of this confusion, however, arise when we simply as- 
sume our confusions and .act on them, when we treat the salesman’s or politician’s 
or lover’s non-inf-ormative utterance as informative, and therefore consent to 
actions we would not otherwise condone or indulge. Penalizing a poem or novel 
for failing to give us information in the usual sense, we may reject the insights 
of gifted minds. To build myths about the nature of language is harmless enoiigh, 
at least if one has no listeners; but to have one’s personal understanding — 
one’s intellectual, social, political, estheiiic, moral, and even religious judg- 
ments — shaped by such confusions— that’s no longer harmless. Thus, it is that 
this unit offers you an opportunity to see if you can see and avoid such confu- 
sions, to become clear about the "uses" of language, the roles which it plays 
in our society and others. Let us look at a non-language language first, at 
gestures . 

B. Preliminary Exercises 

Exercise 1: The Roles of Nodding 

In each of the following situations someone nods. For each situation, 
you are to e^qplain the nod. In your explanation, you should answer 
nine questions, (i) Is the nod meaningful? (ii) If so, what does 
the nod mean? (iii) Is it used with language? or without language? 

(iv) X^Jhat other gestures might have been used in place of the nod? 

(v) VJhat utterance ^o3?d(s), phrase(s), or sentence(s)^ might have 
been used in place of the ncd? (vi) How do you know-how can you 
know — ^what t^he nod m^^ans (particularly since you didn’t see it)? 

(vii) How dbqs it happen that the nod is meaningful in this way? 

(viii) Might the gesture be misunderstood by a native speaker of 
English? (ix) Would the gesture probably be immediately intelligible 
to someone in an entirely different culture, e.g., to a Dobuan, a 
native of Dobu Island, off the southern shore of Eastern New Guinea? 

1. Two boys meet as they are walking down the hall at school, each with 
a companion. The two boys nod slightly to each other as they pass, 
each continuing to talk with his companion. 

2. The teacher asks if any member of the class has any questions on the 
uses of language. Thirty seven hands go up. The teacher sits down 
slowly, stares dreamily out into space for a moment, then with a 
sigh focusses on one of the students in the first row and nods. 

3. The bridegroom, a bit shaky, finds himself unable to speak when in 
the laarriage ceremony he is asked to take that girl as his lawfully 
wedded wife; he gulps and nods, and the ceremory goes on. 
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4. A small boy answers the telephone. "Hi." And the voice on the phone 
asks "Is yoiir mother at home?” He nods and nods and • • « 

5. Two boys are driving about fifty miles an hour down a tarred road; 
every rod or two, there is a small ridge in the road. As they drive 
both are nodding, nodding, nodding, nodding .... 

6. A middle aged man is attending a Sunday morning church service. It*s 
cold outside, a bit too wami inside, and he was up late the night 
before. His arms are folded across his chest, his eyelids are rather 
more than half closed, and he*s nodding, nodding, nodding .... 

7. A student leans over the teacher's desk, looking at a book; the teacher, 
pointing to a passage in the book, speaks to him at some length. While 
she speaks the boy occasionally nods slowly. 

8. The teacher asks if anyone wants to try to explain the real meaning 
of a nod. Two students raise their hands, shaking them vigorously. 

The teacher calls on one of them, and as she answers, the other student 
watches and nods her head very, very noticeably. 

Exercise^ 2; The Roles of Gestures 

In each of the following groups; of situations, you will find different 
gestures used. All of the gestures in each group are used alike, yet 
th?^ gestures in each group are used differently from the gestures in 
all of the other groups. For each group you should ask these questions: 
(i) What does each gesture mean? (ii) What utterance(s), if any, 
might be used in place of the gesture? (iii) How are all of the 
gestures in each group alike? (iv) How does the use of all of the 
gestures in each group differ from the uses of the gestures in the 
other groups? (v) Would these gestures probably be misunderstood by 
someone like the Dobuan? (vi) Might they be misunderstood by someone 
from o\ir culture? if so, how and why? (vii) How does it happen that 
these gestures are meaningful? (viii) How is it that you know the 
meanings of these gestures? 

Group 1 

1. A somewhat tacit\irn man and his wife are eating breakfast. "Would you 
like honey or jelly for your toast?" his wife asks. He nods his head 
slightly forward and to the i^ht. She picks up the jelly and spreads 
it on hJ.3 toast. 

2. Two boys hear the sound of a jet and scan the skies to find it. "There 
it is," one cries. "Where?" The other extends his right arm and index 
finger toward the jet. 

3. Two men are talking in a barber shop. One asks the other "How big was 
the one that got away?" The other extends his fingers and places his 
hands about twelve inches apart, siarveys the distance between them, head 
cocked, then places them about eighteen inches apart. 

4. A woman drives up to the green light, her left arm and index finger 
extended out the left front window of the car. 

5. A man backing a truck up to a bam door watches a second man> who stands 
to the driver's left, watching the rear of the truck and the bam door, 
holding his hands in front of him, fingers extended,. -hands. about, fif teeny 
then fourteen inches apart, then twelve, then eleven .... 
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Group 2 

1. A group of boys at summer camp are rather boisterously talking and 
horsing around. The group leader extends his right arm straight up, 
the boys imitate him, becoming silent. 

2. A policeman extends his right hand directly in front of him, palm 
outward, , fingers pointing up and an oncoming motorist stops his car. 

3. The teacher asks a question of the class, none of whom volunteers an 
answer. She surveys the class, then points to a boy in the second 
row. He points to himself and raises his eyebrows, she nods, smiling. 

4. Two married couples are playing cards at a card table. One of the two 
men begins to tell a story. Under the table his wife kicks him in the 
shins. He suddenly ends what he is saying, without completing the story 

1. A young man, Ifairly new in town, has just returned from a fishing trip 
<xi which his boat capsized, losing most of his gear. He enters the 
town barbershop, in which several men are kibitzing, and a few are 
waiting their turn in the barber »s chair.. One of the kibitzers winks 
broadly at the others, then greets the newcomer. “Hey, Dick. I hear 
you been fishing." 

2. All of the boys and girls at a meeting stand up, placing their right 
hands over their chests, and repeating the 4-H pledge, 

3. The minister stands on the steps of his church as the members of his 
congregation file out after a Siinday morning service. He shakes hands 
with each as they emerge. 

Group 4 

1. The teacher asks “Now what did we say about this last time?" A student 
answers. The teacher puts his left forearm on the desk in front of 

him, his forehead on his forearm, and pounds the desk with his right 
fist. 

2. Three friends are having a soda at a table in the drug store. “How was 

the show?” one asks. ViTiile the second praises the show, the third 
sits quietly, motioning up and down with his right hand, his fist 
closed, his thumb extended downward. * 

3 . A four-year-old girl wanders through the living room, pauses to hug 
and kiss her father, to hug and kiss her mother, and wanders out again, 

4. "Dad, Bill Jones proposed to me last night," I said. Dad spat a brown 
puddle at the nearest fence post and said nothing. 

5. Two men who were once close friends meet after not seeing each other 
. for ten years. They clasp and shake hands very firmly, as if 

reluctant to unclasp their hands. 

Group- 5 

1. Two men stand beside a corral, looking at a bunch of cattle. “Is it 
a deal?" one of them asks. The other pauses, extends his right hand 
and they shake. 

2. A yo\^ couple appears before a congregation in a church. After a 
considerable monologue on the part of the minister, punctuated by 

"I will" from the young man and young woman, the young woman raises her 
veil and the couple kisses. 

3. A young man appears at the court house to register to voue. He talks 
briefly with the clerk, raises his right hand while she asks questions 
of him, answers "I do," and lowers his hand. 
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4. All of the boys and girls at a meeting stand up, placing their right 
hands over their chests, and repeating the 4-H pledge, 

5. A crowd of people surround a man who stands on a table, holding up a 
radio. "Who»ll give me $10?" he asks, "10, 10, 10, 10." A man in 
the crowd nods. 

Exercise 2.? Gestures and Language 

Read through all four of the following situations, then answer the ques- 
tions which follow the fourth situation. 



1 . 



2 . 



iii. 



Jehn walks down the street on Saturday morning; he is dressed in tennis 
clothes and carries two tennis rackets in his right hand, a can of 
tennis balls in his left. He sees Bill standinTon the other side 
of the street watching him. He points the rackets at Bill, then moves 
them in an arc, up and away from Bill and towards himself. Then he 
brings the rackets down to his side, and up rapidly as if serving a 
tennis ball. Bill laughs and shakes his head, and waves. John shrugs, 
waves back with his left arm, and walks on. 

John wa3.ks down the street on Saturday morning; he is dressed in tennis 
clothes and carries two tennis rackets in his right hand, a can of 
tennis balls in his left. He sees Bill standing on the other side of 
the street watching him. He peints the rackets at Bill, then moves 
them in an arc, up and away from Bill. Then he brings the rackets 
down to his side, and up rapidly as if serving a tennis ball. Bill 
laughs, says, "No thanks, John, can’t now. See ys. later." John 
shrugs, waves back with his left arm, and walks on. 
ohn ^Iks down the street on Saturday morning; he is dressed in ten- 
nis clothes and carries two tennis rackets in his right hand, a can 
or tennis balls in his left. He sees Bill standing on the other side 
01 the street watching him. He points the rackets at Bill, then moves 
em ^ ^ arc, up and aviy from Bill. Then he brings the rackets 

rapidly as if serving a tennis ball. Bill 
ghs, says, ’No thanks, John, can’t now. See ya later." John re- 
plies, "OK, be that way. See ya." 

down the street on Saturday morning; he is dressed in tennis 
Clothes and carries two tennis rackets in his right hand, a can of 
+hc ? ^dlls in his left. He sees Bill standing on the other side of 

ITr Sill- How ’bout some 

rJ I laughs, says, "No thanks, John, can’t now. See ya 

later." John replies "OK, be that way. See ya." 

i. How does the amount of language used in each of the situations 

e ermine the position of the situation in the sequence of the four 
situations? 

Gomp^e situations 1 and 4. Identify each gesture in situation 1 
Which may be equated with an utterance in situation 4, and each 

utterance in situation 4 which may be equated with a gesture in 
Situation 1. 

^at are some of the implications of the interchangeability of 
language and gesture? 

(a) What is implied about the nature of the meanings of sentences? 
Are you lively to think that the meaning of a gesture is a 
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thing in the gesture? or a thing in your mind (a concept)? 
Wh^t about the meaning of a word? 

(b) You have previously observed some of the uses or roles of ges- 
tures. What can you anticipate about the uses or roles of 
words 3n various situations? 

Exercise /j,; Some Roles of Words : Language Games 

In each of the following situations, someone uses the word "fire." Read 
through the situations, then answer the questions which follow situation 5« 

1. A lieutenant shouts to his artillery crew, "Fire!" 

2. A society of Kbo-Moo terrorists dedicated to the eradication of all 
foreign nationals from their native soil holds an initiation ceremony 
for new members, asking each in turn to swear "Fire! Death!" 

3. A small boy jlimbs a tree to a club house. Inside the house the boys 
grow quiet and tense. The climbing boy pauses just before the door 
and whispers "Fire." The rest of the boys begin to chatter again, 
and he enters the club house. 

4. Two teenagers are talking. One tells the other '*We had a drill at 
school today." "What kind of a drill^'" "Fire." 

5. A woman enters the kitchen where she liad left a greasy skillet on a 
lighted burner on the stove. She sees the skillet Itself burning. 
"Fire!" she shouts, reaching over to turn off the burner and dump salt 
on the skillet. 

i. There are five situations here, just as there were five groups of 
situations in Exercise 2. Further, the word "fire" in each of 
these five situations is used lilce -ohe gestures in one of the 
groups of gestures in Exercise 2, and no two of the situations in 
this exercise use "fire" in the same way. Match the situations 
in this exercise with the groups of situations in Exercise 2. 

ii. Is an audience present or necessary for the use of language in 
every situation? 

iii. In which situation(s) does the use of language anticipate some 
further response from the speaker? 

iv. In which situation(s) does the use of language anticipate some 
further response from the audience? 

V. In which situation(s) does the use of language anticipate some 
further response from both speaker and audience? 

Exercise Other Primary Roles of Language 

In the two following situations we again find the word "fure" used. In 
these situations, however, its use differs from all of the previous uses 
we have examined. In fact these situations are qiiite different than all 
of the situations we have previously looked at; and they even differ from 
each other. Study them thoughtfully, then consider the questions iurtiich 
follow the second: 

1. A man slouches alone on a park bench late at night, his shoulders 
hunched forward, his hands in his coat pockets, his head bowed. A 
. moon beam reflects on the dewy grass in front of him. "Fire," he 
whispers to himself. "Fire!" He slowly raises his head, a drop of 
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saliva v/hiskering down the left side of his chin, his eyes glowing 
fitfully, like flames in a cave, ''Fire I” 

2* Robert Frost, "Fire and Ice" 



i. Is an audience present or necessary to these two uses o f "fire?" 

Is an audience presupposed by either? 

ii. Does either use of "firs" anticipate any response on the part of 
the speaker or of an audience? 

iii. In what ways do these two uses differ from each other? 
iv« In what waj^s are the two uses alike? 

V* How do these two uses differ from all of the previous uses? 
Exercise 6; The Roles Scrambled 

Each of the situations in which we have seen language used has clearly 
illustrated only a single use of language. This implies that utterances 
normally can be said to be either this use or that use or another use. 

Is this implication accurate? Consider the next three situations and the 
questions which foUoif the third before you attempt to answer. 

1. It’s eight o’clock in the evening. A mother goes up to her children's 
bedroom for the third time since the children went to bed. "Now you 
kids settle down!" she says, her voice rising. "How many times must 

I toll you? If I come up here once more I’ll whale the living day- 
lights out of every one of you!" 

2. In 1954, Professor W. Nelson Francis, a famous American linguist, pub- 
lished an essay entitled "Revolution in Grammar." In it, he urged 
English teachers and students of the English language to learn what 
linguistics had to offer them. They were teaching and studying the 
Lowthian prescriptive grammar; he urged them to consider the new 
"descriptive" grammar. Here is the last paragraph of his essay: 
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actionary si 

correct resolutions of often^aueatliyiPH^ft°^+'^^°^ seeks to indicate 
Cleaning, punctuation, and g?aSr! transgressed points of 



i. 



li. 



iii* 



iv. 



S'wSoh o/thi Stionf Tn'^erciLTdo"'/ 

the sa^ne roles as langilge do^te^S 

to the writer’^^Does^thi audience learn anything external 

Snc“°r ^" 8 ® SekTo’^^qSHr SLThfs“"’ 

exercise 4°dwri^j^Me pla|°Suoh th* °t' situations in 
In which of the ^ 4 ^ <^°es here? 

same roL af la^SS ^ do gestures play much the 

the SrrDSs°?he‘’^lt^''®-®"‘^®"°® 

as It does here? In lAich of the situations in exerr-i «?« o 

WoSryL^say SJat St language does here? 

wo^a you say that utterances normally can be said to ht> o^ 

this use or that use or another use? Wbrorw^nS? 
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1. imaginative: "This is the way to see things or value them." 

2. directive: "This is what you should do." 

3. cohesive: "We are in this together, buddies." 

4. informative: "These are the facts of the matter." 

5. contractive: "And if you will, I will." 

6. expressive: "I hate you, and I* ill never speak to you again." 

If any of these labels are unfamiliar to you, consult your dictionary to 
determine how they are most likely to be used here. They are useful ways 
of describing different uses of language, but they are not exhaustive 
in their description of what language can do nor are they mutually ex- 
clusive. I can, of course, both inform and command at once. I can direct 
a man to do something partly by making clear to him that "I*m with him." 

A. Six situations follow, in each of which language "plays a different role 
or roles." Analyze the roles which it plays in each case, perhaps giving 
the role or roles one of the above labels, perhaps not; 

a. "*If you have a mind for a bet,* cries the coachman, *I will match 
my spotted dog with your white bitch for a hundred, play or pay. * 
'Done,* says the other; 'and I'll run Baldface against Slouch with 
you for another.' 'No,* cries he from the box; 'but I'll venture 
Miss Jenny against Baldface, or Hannibal either.' 'Go to the 
devil,' cries he from the coach; 'I will make every bet your own 
way, to be sure! I will match Hannibal with Slouch for a thousand, 
if you dare; and I say done first.'" 

Joseph Andrew s . Chapter XVI 

b. "Mrs. Tow-wouse answered, 'Hold your simple tongue, and don't in- 
struct me in my business. . . . Betty, go, see what he wants. 

God forbid he should want anything in my house . ' " 

Joseph Andrews . Chapter XV 



c. 



By surveying, carpentry, and day-labor of various other kinds in 
the village in the meanwhile (for I have as many trades as fin- 
gers), I had earned $13 .34. The expense of food for eight months 
namely from July 4th to Iferch 1st — not counting potatoes, 

a little green com, and some peas, which I had raised, nor con- 
sidering the value of what was on hand at the last date, —was 



Rice 




Molasses .... 


. . 1 73 , 


Rye meal .... 




Ihdian meal . . 


. . 0 99 3 A 


Pork 




Flour 




Sugar 




Lard 




Apples 




Dried apple . . 


. . 0 22 


Sweet potatoes . 


. . 0 10 


One pumpkin . . 


..06 


One watermelon . 


..02 


Salt 





Cheapest form of saccharine. 

Cheaper than rye. 

Costs more than Indian 
meal, both money 
and trouble. 






Thoreau, "Economy," Walden 
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d. ”*I»d be a match for all noodles and all rogues,* returned sis- 
ter, beginning to work herself into a mighty rage. ’And I couldn’t 
be a match for the noodles, without being a match for your master, 
who’s the dunderheaded king of the noodles. And I couldn’t be a 
match for the rogues, without being a match for you, who are the 
blackest-looking and the worst rogue between this and France. 

Now! » " Dickens , Great Expectations . Chapter XV 

e. 0 Rose, thou art sick! 

The invisible worm 
That flies in the night. 

In the howling storm. 

Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy. 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 

Blake, "The Sick Rose" 

f . "When my ablutions were completed, I was put into clean Hnen of 
the stiffest character, like a young penitent into sackcloth, and 
was trussed up in my tightest and fearfullest suit. I was "^en 
delivered over to Mr. Pumblechook .... *Good-by, Joe! ' [ 1 . 
sai^. 'God bless you, Pip, old chap!’" 

Dickens, Great Expectations . Chapter VII 

B. One means of identifying the use to which language is being put, the game 
being played, ie "to consider the questions which can be meaningfully 
asked of it by its audience. Each of the six questions which appear be- 
low would appear to be relevant primarily to only one kind of use of 
language. Attempt to ask all six questions of each situation in exercise 
7, part A as if the language in each were directed at you. Try to deter- 
mine which question is most relevant to which use of language. 

a. Is that true or false? 

b. Will he do it? 

c. Is he putting on? 

d. Shall I do it? 

e. Is he really one of us? 

f. Is he telling a meaningful "story," or fragment, perhaps one 
which has a point, tries to make me see something? 

C. After each of the above labels, list the numbers identifying each of the 

situations we've looked at which can be classified under it. Your answers 
can take this form: "1-2; 3-45 3-5," which translates "exercise 1, situa- 

tion 2; exercise 3, situation 45 exercise 3, situation 5«" Give a 
pretty clear justification for your classifications, and don't be afraid 
to assign, to the language in a passage, more than one role. 

Exercise 8: Still other Roles of Language 

In each of the following situations, we find language plays one or more 
roles. These roles are sometimes slightly similar to those we have al- 
ready looked at, but usually they are too unlike the roles we have 



examined to permit us to classify then comfortably. Of each situation, 
you should ask the following questions; 

i. Wiat is the situation? 

ii. What roles does the language play in this situation? Is there 
more than one? 

iii. Which (if any) of the six roles we have examined are like the "role" 
played by the language in this situation? 

iv. How do the roles of the language i^ this situation differ from these 
other roles? 

V. What gestures or facial expressions go with what is spoken in this 
situation? 



1 . It is the view of this court that the evidence adduced by the prossp-- 
cution is insufficient to support a finding of guilty as charged. 

2. A bread vendor stands at the door of a house as the housewife looks 
at the trays of bread, rells, cakes, cookies, and pastries. The 
housewife says "Those pecan rolls do look veiy good, but, well, I 
don!t know." 

A teacher #f English asks the class "Can anyone tell me some #f the 
uses of language?" Everyone volunteers; she nods at one student, 
and he answers, "Directive, contractive, cohesive, informative, 
iJDaginative, and eaqpressive," The teacher answers, "Fine. And 
you all remember that these are only some of the uses. Now let’s 
make up some mere exan^les of each kind." 

4 . ^ eight year old bey is talking to his six year old brother, while 

his feur year old sister stands by. "Wow," he says, "Was that 
keen|>’ m i mi cs the little sister, ''Was that keen,’" "Yeu be 

qi^et," he orders the little sister. "You be quiet," she mimics. 

"If you don’t stop saying whatever I say. I’ll tell mom." "If you 
don’t stop saying what I say I’ll . . . ." "Momi" He repeats more 

oudly, "MOM.’" "What is it?" "Dawn’s bothering us again." 

5 . Two clowns appear by a microphone before an audience. "I’ll bet 
your* re so dumb you den’t know nothing no how," ene clewn says to 
the other. "Oh yes I do," answers the other. "Why I'll bet even 
my pet cat Herman knows more than you do." "Hai" •'Well, tell me 

en, if you’re so smart ^ What’s the difference between a mouse 
and a manhole cever?" "I' dunno. What?" "Ask Herman, he knows." 

I 

6. A teacher has j-uat finislied diaouaaing two poems by Hebert Frost, 

She is now ready to summarlae the claae dlscosslon. The poeim^ 
dl3C\]^sed are these: 
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n#t tnly gives us an insight into somesne's response to a situation, 
his feelings, but also suggests a view of our responsibilities, 

•ur relationship to work, to life, to sleep, and to death. Beth 
poems do very well what they try to do, but the second tries to do 
more: hence, we can say that the second is a much better poem 

than the first,*’ Is the teacher giving Information, giving a 
direction, making the class feel its oneness, expressing her 
private feelings, making a Idnd of bargain with the class or whkt? 

C, Composition Exercises: 



1. This composition assignment has three parts; i, gathering information, 
ii. drafting the essaji revising the essay. 

i. feathering., information; For the next few da 3 rs record in a notebook 

some of the gestures vdiich you observe other people using; find 

at least one clear cut example of each of the uses of gestures 

we examine in Exercise 2, Your record of each observation should 

answer the following questions: a. la the person who made the 

gesture alone or with someone else? b. If he is with someone, 

what is his relation to the person he is with? c. How does the 

gesture ’’work;” what does it do for the speaker? d. Hew does the 

gestiure work; what does it do for the listener if there is one? 

«. Does the gesture occur with or without an utterance? f . If it 

•ccura with an utterance, what is the utterance? g. Might the 

gestae be replaced by another gesture? what other gesture(s)? 

n. Might the gesture be replaced by an utterance? If so, what other 
utterance(s)? 

essay: compose an essay vdiich can properly be entitled 

The Uses of Gestures*’ and which illustrates some or all of the five 
uses of gestures \diich you observed in Exercise 2 or perhaps 
•J-Lustrates some other uses. 

iii. Revising the essay: revise your essay according to the principles 

s ed earlier in the ninth grade rhetoric unit, (VJhat use(s) of 
language will your essay illustrate?) 

2. This com^^ition assignment also has three parts; i. gathering infor.-.^- . 

drafing the essay, iii. revising the essay, 

. uather^g information: from the dismissal of school until the next 

c 3 our, speak as little as possible, replacing language with 
ges ures wher^v^ir possible. Keep a record of what happens. 
FajrtAcularly answer the following questions. Do any diffictaties 
arise? How do other people react? Did arq^hing notable or amusing 
occur as a result of such behavior? Did ai^ situations arise that 
made speech absolutely necessary? This section of the unit has 
stressed the similarity of langimge and gestures; does your experi- 
ence in attempting to replace all language with gestures enable 
you to suggest what some of the differences of gest^ires and langiiage 
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ii« Drsfting the essay: compose an essay in vfhlch you first narrate 

your experience at being deliberately dumb and then, citing parti- 
ci^ar aspects of your experience as evidence, suggest seme of the 
differences and si m ilarities of gestures and language, 
iii. Revising the essay: revise your essay according to the principles 

studied earlier in the ninth grade rhetoric unit. (What uses(s) of 
language vdll your essay illustrate?) 

3» This composition assignment also has three parts: i. gathering infor- 

mation, ii. drafting the essaji^ iii. revising the essay* 

i. Gathering information; Professor Edii^ard Sapir once proposed the 
following definition of language; ’’Language is a purely human and 
non-instinctive method of communj-cating ideas, emotions, and desires 
by means of a system of voluntarily produced symbols.” Your obser- 
vations of different uses of gestures and language supply you with 
^formation relevant to this definition. Parts of the definition 
(as your observations imply) are very gosd; parts of the definition 
(as your observations also imply) are probably not acceptable. 

Review the situtations presented in this section of the unit or 
iu y®ur notebook in which language is used and select some which 
clearly bear either positively or negatively on this definition. 

• rafting the essay; using the situations selected in i as evidence, 
compose an essay in which you quote, analyze, and criticize Pro- 
fessor Sapir » a definition. 

iii. Revising the essay; revise your essay according to the principles 
studied earlier in the ninth grade rhetoric unit, (What uses(s) 
of langxiage will your essay illustrate?) 



II. Uses and Responses 

A, Directive Uses of Language 

Exercise 9; Identifying Directive Language 

In each of the following situations, someone uses language to direct. Of 
each sit\iation, you might try asking these questions: 

a. If the language were spoken rather than written, what behavior on the 
part of the speaker might go with the language, tell you how it is 

being used? what gestures? facial exoression? movement of the eyes? 
mouth? 

b. What elements in the context or situation tell you how the language 
is being used? 

c. What is the relationship of the speaker (or writer) to his audience? 
What is the role of either in relation to the other? 

d. What response, if any, is expected ox- desired' from the audience he 
addresses (if he addresses one)? 
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e. Which one of the follcvring questions could the audience sensdLhlj ask 
• of the speaker if it were on to his kind of language and respondix^ 
intelligently? Which are most immediately or directly relevant to the 
’’language-game” being played in the passage? 

ic 

ii. 

Ui. 
iv. 

V. 

Vi. 



The teacher passes out achievement tests to her class. She says, ’’All 
right, begin J" A few moments later, she says, ’’Stop.” 

The small child reaches into the cookie jar. The mother says, ”No, 

Reger. Mamma says 'NoJ»” 

A road sign at the bottom of a hill says ”Do Not Pass.” 

A picture in a magazine shows a well dressed boy in a well furnished 
living room; he is sitting on the floor in front of a beautiful book- 
case full of encyclopedias. He has one encyclopedia on the floor in 
front of him, open to a f\ill page of colored illustrations of air- 
planes. Beneath the picture are several lines of type, with the headline 
’’Knowledge brings success." 

A woman in a store says to a clerk, ”I would rather have you deliver it, 
preferably on Thursday morning.” 

Exercise 10: Responding to Directive Language 

In Exercise 8, most directive language appears evidently as language of 
which the au^nce can sensibly ask ’’Shall I do it or not? Shall I do ^diat 
he says?” Directive language is quite simply used to get someone to do some-- 
thing. Where does it ge.t its authority? how might it go wrong? This exercise 
asks you to esqlore these-- general questions. In each of the situations pre- 
sented in this exercise, scmieone uses language to direct. Of the directive 
language in each situation, you should ask the following questions: 



1 . 

2 . 

• 3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Is that true or false? 

Will he do what he says? 

Is he putting on? 

Shall I do iidiat he indicates? 

Is he really one of us? 

Is he telling a meaningful ’tale’, one which has a point or tries to 
make me see scmiething new? 



a. What is the relationship of the speaker to the audience? What is the 
role of each in x elation to the other? 

b. Are their roles part of or defined by a public orgardLmation or InstituiticcT 

c. What might be the consequences if the audience ignored the -direction? 

d. What gives the speaker’s language its di3Pective force in the situation? 

e. What confusions could come up? How could one accidently get confused 
about what^the speaker was up to? 

f . How could one deliberately act confused about what the speaker was 
up to? 

1. A father speaks to his ..son: ’’Are the windows rolled up in the car?” 

2. At the bottom edge of a Diat^hbook'-ono' reads ”Clo 3 e”~cover--before-atriking^^’ 
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3. A group of men in civilian clothes are chatting with each oth^ in a 
room in an induction center, A man in a military uniform with a single 
gold bar on each shoulder enters the room. As he walks to the fl*ont of 
the room he calls out "At ease," 

4. A girl at a check out counter in a supermarket speaks into a microphone 

attached to her cash register: "Carry out on two," 

5. A group of men dressed in work clothes are variously laboring on a 
section of a railroad. One of them, i^o is doing very little himself, 

necked gandies. Hit it, get it in there, h^.t 
it, hit it, boys, hit it," 

6. Its been my experience," said the father to the son, "that a car 
^ually starts more easily with the key on," 

7. A young married couple are: 'Vi^^ing j that mo-rning th^i ha4-.agwe4 not to 
stay more than 70 minutes in order to keep down the cost of the baby 
si^er. The host asks the husband if he would like to play a of 

husband smiles and starts to get up from the couch; then his 

ft "Why, honey, it *s almost tenj" 

+ ®^®ni®3rcially produced picture frame one reads "Just 

^ picture under the vinyl panel and slip on the frame channels 

awM 4. W®t the hook and eye hangers on the gummed surface 

na fasten the hook on the wall and eye on back of picture and it*s 
ready to hang," 

9. "We shall go on to the end, we shall fight in France, we shall fight 
on e seas and oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence and 
owing s rength in the air, we shall defend our Island, whatever the 
ost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the 

shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we 
^ ig t in the hills; we shall never surrender, and even if, which 
i do not for a moment believe, this Island or a large part of it were 
ub-ugated and starving, then our Enpire beyond the seas armed and 

British Fleet, would carry on the struggle, until, 

. "^lme,the Ne^^ World, with all its power and might, steps 

rescue and the liberation of the old," Winston Churchill, 
Speech after Dunkirk, I940, 



10 , 
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la reding aloud to liimself on the couch during his rest time, 

4.^ acorns under an oak tree and then started 

^ound the tree, A crow remarked, "You should not do this. If 
you ^y bare the roots, the tree will wither and die," "Let it die," 
replied the pig, «»viho cares as long as there are acorns?"' 

talking to his assembled team after receiving an 
har^ t ^ Bowl; "Now, men, I know you're tired after the 

like tft ^ye had. You're good, and you know it, I know you'd 

not to break training between now and New Year's Day, I'm going to 

say that if anyone does I doubt if he belongs on the field New Year • s 
bay. No one is-indiapensable , " 

This appeal was given before the IdJbrary Committee of Congress in Wash- 
i^ton, D,C,, March 27, 1930, for the purpose of asking that an appro^ 
priatim bill to sipply Brail.1 e books ; "Have you everJbried_tQ._imagine 
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what it would be like not to see? Close your eyes for a moment. This 
room, the faces you have been looking at— where are they? Go to the 
window, keeping your eyes shut. Everything out there is a blank— the 
street, the sky, the sun itself J Try to find your way back to your 
seat. Can you picture who is sitting in that chair day in and day 
out, always in the dark, and only the dark gazing back at you? What 
would you not give to be able to r^sad again! Wouldn't you give any- 
thing in the world for something to make you forget your misfortune 
for one hour?” 

—Helen Keller, 

13. "For this reason, all of us who believe in the aims 6f this program 
should join together to elect Republican Senators and Congressmen, 
who will work efjfectively with leaders of the Executive Branch toward 
the fulfillmerrb of that program#” (A presidential message in August, 

1954. ) 

14. At the bottom of a page in a magazine, ene sees a full color illus- 
tration with the caption "Typical scene on Georgia's Interstate 75. 

This 125-mile stretch from Unadilla to the Florida state line saves 
a full hour's driving time.” At the top of the page one reads the 
headline: "New studies show: on the Interstate System you drive 

more relaxed.” And between the headline and the illustration one 
reads "The Interstate System is bringing America a new kind of driving. 
Easier. More relaxed. Studies prove this. U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads engineers, using scientific instruments, measured driver reactions 
on roads of various sizes. Interstate^type highways, they found, 
reduced driving tension by 50^. Relaxed drivers are safer drivers— 
one reason the Interstate System last year prevented 90,000 accidents, 
saved some 3>000 lives. Benefits can be measured in dollars, too— 

not just in savings on accident costs, but in lower operating costs 
for your car. And Interstate pavements of modem concrete mean important 
savings of your tax dollars. Strong, solid, unequalled for durability, 
concrete stays smooth-riding tdth little upkeep, Portland Cement 
Association,, an organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete.” 
That last little fragment is in extrememly small type. 

15. The following doc'ument is issued from a federal court: 

FEDERAL R^JLES OP CIVIL PROCEDURE: Preliminary Injunction 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 



Civil Action No, 2321 
Preliminary Injiuiction 

This case having come up for hearing on the motion of the plaintiff 
for a preliminary in junction as prayed for in its complaint, and pursuant 
to the order of the Court entered September 1, I964, and plaintiff having 
moved the Court that all evidence submitted in the proceedings had in 
connection' fwith this cause be^taken and consddared as evidence for the 
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purposes of plaintiff's motion for preliminary injunction, and having 
heard and considered all the testimony submitted herein, and having con- 
sidered the verified complaint, defendants' answer to the motion for pre- 
liminary injunction, together with the affidavits submitted in support 
of the temporary restraining c*ier the entire record, proceedings, briefs, 
and argument of counsel, the Court finds: 

Wherefore, upon all of the prior proceedings and upon the foregoing 
considerations and findings, and it appearing that unless a prelimiriaiy 
injunction is granted herein the existing stoppage in bituminous coal 
production will cause great loss and irreparable damage to the United 
States; that such stoppage will directly interfere with governmental 
operations and sovereign functions; will adversely affect public welfare and 
safety; and it further appearing that the action of the dependent s may 
deprive the Court of full and effective jurisdiction over the claim set 
forth in the complaint and may impair, obstruct or render fruitless the 
Court's determination of this action, the court being sufficiently advised 
in the premises, 

IS BY THE COURT, this first day of September, 1964> 

ORDERED that the defendents, their agents, servants, employees, and 
all persons in active concert of participation with them be and each of 
them are hereby enjoined, pending final determination of this cause, 
from permitting to continue in effect the notice heretofore given by the 
defendent to the Secretary of Interior, dated August 1, 1964; and from 
issuing or otherwise giving publicity to any notice that or to the effect 
that the Agreement has been, is, or will at some future date be terminated, 
or that said agreement is or shall at some future date be nugatory or void 
at any time during Government possession of the bituminous coal mines; 
and from breachjnv any of their obligations under said Agreement; and 
from coercing. Instigating, inducing or encouraging the mine workers at 
the bituminous coal mines in the Government's possession, or any of them, 
or any person, to interfere by strike, slowdown, walk-out, cessation of 
work, or otherwise, with the operation of said mines by continuing in 
effect the aforesaid notice or by issuing any notice of termination of 
agreement or through any other means or device; and from interfering with 
or obstructing the exercise by the Secretary of the Interior of his func- 
tions under Executive Order; and from taking any action which would 
interfere with this Court's jurisdiction or which would impair, obstruct, 
or rander fruitless, the determination of this case by the Court. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that this preliminary injxinction be and remain 
in full force and effect unti ] ..final ,liearing of this cause and until fur- 
ther order of tids Court. 

United States District Judge 

— Adapted from papers on appeal 
in United States v. United Mine 
Workers of America (Matthew Bender 
& Co., Inc. - 1959, Bender's Fed. 
Pr. Forms V.3) 
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B* Informativo Use of language 



"" "Fmrfalic r Fables for Our Time 



ii! Identifying Informative language 



In each of the following situations^ someone uses language informatively* 
question in this exercise is »How does one tell when language is 
being used informatively?" To arrive at an answer to that question, you must 
ask subordinate questions. Apply to the following examples* of uses of language 
below, questions a - e (including all six parts of e) on pp. 17 - IS. 



1. A ge^etry lesson begins: "In a right triangle the square of the 

Ippotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the other sides." 

2. A literature lesson includes the following reading: 

(No-thrup Frye, from "The Nature of Satire," The University 
, SseMs Chiarterly . XIV (October, 1944), 75-89). 

3» (The sentences in the following selection upon which you should focus 
your attention are underlined.) 



4. A biology hcanework assignment includes the following reading: 

(Clark Hubbs, Associate Professor of Zoology, University of 
Texas, "Fish," Encyclopedia Britannica . ) 

5. A car pulls into a filling station €uid the driver asks; 

"Can you tell me how to get to Sixth Street?" 

"Glad to. Keep going the way you were, straight ahead on this 
street to the third traffic light, which is about two miles from here. 
Then turn east on Blane Street and keep going another half mile to 
Main Drive. Then Turn one block north to Sicth Street." 

6. A newspaper article reads: 

( Sunday Journal and Star . Lincoln, Nebraska, November 1, 
1964, p. 1.) 
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— Slote, The Dimension s 
^ gpehiy , "John laiton,” p. 2J:J9. 
(New York: Dodd, Head & Company. 
1962) 



B. 



9. 



A hous^fe stands before her kitchen table reading a book. On the 

of her are various mixing bowls and related items— a 
T. 0^^0 carton of eggs, an electric mixer, etc. She 

-T fluffy; blend in 

5^^ « snd lund. Sift together flour, baking powder and salt; add to 
creamed mixture; add crumbs. Blend together with pastiy blender, 
k^yes or finger tips, until like cornraeal. Di^de in half; press one 
half smoothly over bottom of S X 12 inch dish..,." 

IVo teachers are talking about the paper of a student. In the paper, 
the student had included eight paragraphs of published xa’itlng as if 
it were his oivn. 

"How could you Icnow that the student had plagiarized?" 

Of course thsre is always the difference in how well the ideas 
^e expressed; students don*t often write that well, and in this paper 
there was some ineffective writing about tilings we had discussed in 
class and some effective writing about things we hadn't discussed in 
class. That suggests he didn't write the effective passage," 

"But hov; do you know? Maybe he just didn't understand what was 
said in class and he had clearly thought out and understood the rest 
of it. Wouldn't that account for the difference?" 



^ "Well, I ran a statistical analysis of the two parts. Professional 
writing on literature uses longer sentences than student writing, the 
units made of independent clauses and their modifiers are longer, the 
number of modifiers is greater, the number of modifications of modi- 
fiers is greater, the number of compound sentences is higher. Count 
three or four professional essays and three or four student essays on 
the same subjects and you'll see. I counted the two parts of- this 
essay, the first part fits the pattern of professional essays, the 
second part 'fits the pattern of student essays. And so I can be 
pretty sure," 



"Are you going to ask the principal to expel him?" 
"I don't know yet," 



Ebcercise 12: Responding to Informative Language 

1, lilhat different uses of language are represented respectively by a 
wedding invitat3.on and a wedding announcement? l*Jhy? VJhat responses 
would be appropriate for each? 

2, Name a half dozen written sources of informative language which one 
might encounter daily, 

3, Recall or imagine three familiar situations in which informative lan- 
guage might appear in daily speech. 

4* How does the informative language in each of the situations in exer- 
cise 11 gain its force— its credibility and reliability? 

5. How might one accidentally misunderstand the informative language in 
each of the situations presented in exercise 11? 
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6, Might one deliberately "jnisunderstand" the informative language in any 
of the situations presented in exercise H? 

7* In each of the follow!^ instances, informative language has somehow 
gone wrong. The functions of informative language have somehow been 
misunderstood or words which are not intended to convey information, 
words which convey it badly, if at all, are taken as giving ’’facts.” 
Read each instance carefully; then explain \diat misunderstandings seem 
to be involved. 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



”I know Oaties are good for you. James Leanshanks, the Olympic 
polevaulting champion, said so.” 

”I’m against having the city put flouride in the water. My former 
dentist gave me a pamphlet on the subject, but the mayor himself 
was against it, and he should know about what the city should and 
shouldn’t do. Broken Arrow flouridated its water. A circus came 
to town and gave the animals that water, and one of the elephants 
died.” 

Where did Frost have to go when he wrote ”I have miles to go before 
I sleep.”? 

Since Aristotle said ”lfen is a ratioral animal, ” he would have 
supported the doctrine of man’s evolution, his evolving from the 
animal . 

A group of men are in a barbershop, a teenage boy is in the chair 
getting a haricut. One of the men winks at the others and replies 
to the boy, ’’And I suppose oranges are vegetables and carrots are 
fruit too?” 

"No, just tomatoes. Tomatoes are fruit.” 

"Of all the nonsense I ever heard, that sure beats all,” re- 
plies the man, a bit nettled, ’’tomatoes a fruit!” 

"That’s right,” the boy says doggedly. "It says so in our 
biology text.” 

"Well, let me learn you something, son: there’s more kinds of 
learning than bopk learning, and it don’t take much book learning 
to know that ’ s the dumbest thing a man ever said . A tomato ’ s a 
vegetable, boy, a vegetable, see? A vegetable! And you’d blame 
well know it soon eiriugh if you were my boy, you would! ” 

A father and his youngest son return from an early morning fishing 
trip. They had caught one little perch and thrown him back. The 
daughter in the family, who hadn’t been permitted to go along, 
protests they should have brought it home so she could have seen 
what it was like. 

"Don’t be absurd,” snaps the eldest son, who hadn’t gone (he 
had been too busy studying some books on marine biology) . ’’You 
know perfectly well what it was like.” 

"How can 1. I didn’t see it?” 

’’Well, I’ll tell you. It didn’t have any eyelids.” 

"It didn’t?” Her eyes widen. ’’Smarty pants. You didn’t even 
see it,” 



8. Informative statements are verifiable; they derive their force from 
being yerifi^ble. You can look at things, measure them, describe them, 
and write up "the facts” about them. You can ask the question, ”Is 
this true or false?” and arrive at a meaningful answer where you deal 
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^th ’’Inf onnation . ” For each of the following stateoMHiitSj suggest 
how one night find out whether or not the statenent was true: 



a. 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 



1 . 

k. 

l . 



•'Over by the bookcase,*' (Assune this is to be a response to the 
^estion, "Inhere are you?*') 

^hen might you look where the voice appeared to come from and see 
no one? How would you then determine whether the answer was true 
^ow does the question of truth or falsity change if you 
substitute "Here" for "Over by the bookcase"?/ 

"Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening" ... is one of Frost's 
best-known poems." 

"The poem ("Stepping by Woods") opens with a reference to the 
woods . , . 

'A tomato is a fnut." (Cf. "For some purposes people speak of 
tomatoes as 'fruit.'") 

"He isn't really in pain; he's crying to get attention." 
xt's measles sure enough," 

"You're out of gas, old man." 

"The more students write, the better they write! Assign a five 

page essay every other day, and the so-called composition problem 
disappears . " 

"You can't make a cake without flour." 

"A flick of the wrist and the carton is open." 

Redheads are always hot tempered." 

The main character in this story begins the story isolated and 

confused and ends it satisfied that he knows himself, his fellow 
man, and his God." 



C. 



Expressive Use of Language 



Exercise l^.* Identifying Expressive Language 

How followine Situations, someone uses language expressiveJiy. 

orief or Ws! expressively? A mai shriekror 

something of the sort. The lid is off. But to 

OT^tion^I apply, to the following samples, 

s^Ses SIX parts of e (pp. 17-18). How are the 

samples listed below alike; how different from one another? 

Ooo^^oo^^'^oi?..''®^^® barefoot on hot pavement, saying, "Ouchl 

A mother says to her friend, "Dam that kid! He's just plain omeiy." 

another, "He's a real dream boat." 
sban' for? I's gwyne=to.fe.ll:4Kiu, I got all wore 

w^z callin' for you, en went to sleep, my heart 

wz mos' broke bekase you wuz los', en I didn' k'yer no' io' what be- 

safe en ^un? ^“®^ V®*^® ®" ^“® 

kiss vot fnot’ ^ down on my knees en 

Kiss yo» loot, I's so thankful." 

—Mark Twain, The Adventures of 
"Dear Diary, ^leherr^r Finn. 

— day ever. I had to take ny dumb cousin for a 

walk and HE passed us! I knew something horrible like that would 
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happen, I toll’ jaother so, she made me go anyway, made me go. She 
just doesn»t care. And then HE came. Me with a boy in the park. I 
could have diea on the spot. Now 1*11 never get to Imow him. 

Ooooooooo ! ! ! ! n ! Got an A in sos." 

6. "People to get even with; 

Jim; for telling mother about ny eye make-up at school. 

Jane: for laughing when I answered i.i Latin. 

Joan; (forgot, it was serious though) 

the streetcar conductor; he*s always snotty because l*ra a kid*" 

?• "I fall upon the thorns of life and bleed." 

--Shelley 

8. "I have been miserable all night, and today extremely deaf and full 
of pain. I am so stupid and confounded, that I cannot express the 
mortification I am under both in body and mind. All I can say is, 
that I am not in torture, but I daily and hourly expect it. Pray let 
me know how- your health is and your family. I hardly understand one 
word I write i I am sure my days will be very few; fm and miserable 
they must be. I am, for those few days. 

Yours entirely, 

J. Swift. 

If I do not blunder, it is Saturday, July 26, 1740. If I live till 
Monday, I shall hope to see you, perhaps for the last time." 

9. "I go along with L. I..G. 100^ (Public Mind, Oct. 26) on the Community 
Chest subject. 

"Any emplo3»’er who uses force or tampers with an employee* s pay- 
check for Community Chest purposes whould be given a pimch in the 
mouth and a one-way ticket to Russia. An employer who forces em- 
ployees to give a set amount each month is greedy enough bo eventually 
say, *This paycheck is mine, I will take out what I want and you can 
have what is left to support your family.* 

"I am lOC^ for good charity, but the Corronity Chest is unfair 
since there are certain organizations involved of which I do not 
approve. VJhy should I pay the high salaries of certain people and 
for the good times of others when I know there are children, here in 
Lincoln, who are going without proper food and clothing? Let people 
give to the charity of their choice and where it will do the most 
good." —Public Mind, Lincoln Evening Journal. 

H. F. G., Wednesday, November Uj 1964 • 

11 . 
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—James Thurber, life and Hard 
Times (New York; Harper & Brothers, 

19335'. 



Sbcercise 14 ; Hesponding to Expressive language. 

1. How does this use of language gain its force? 

2. What are some of the signals that we use to suggest emotional inten- 
sity when we are using language? 

3* Do we more commonly use these signals in writing or speaking? 

4# Might one confuse any of the instances of expressive language represen- 
ted in Exercise 15 with any other uses of language which we have 
looked at? Which? How? Why? Are all of the examples in Exercise 
15 really simply .expressive? 

5. Might one deliberately •’misunderstand” any of the cries and sighs 
presented in Exercise 13? How? Why? 

6. Might one accidentally do so? How? Why? 

?• Might one deliberately mislead someone else by setting off a verbal 

bang or stifling a tender whimper? Hov;? 1^? 

James Thurber*s account of his experience with botany class is not 
only an instance of expressive language, but is also a parable of 
what it is like to substitute expressive language for informative 
language. Explain. 

D. Contractive Uses of Language 
Exercise 15 ; Identif^ng Contractive Language 

In each of the following situations, someone uses language to make 'an 
agreement or contract. Apply, to the following samples, questions a - e, in- 
cluding all six parts of e (pp. 17-18). What do you come up id.th? 

1. Two boys squat on the floor with a Monopoly game between them* One of 
them reads; ’’Place the Board on a good-sized table putting the Chance 
Cards and ' Community Chest cards face-down on their allotted spaces on 
the board. Each player is provided with one token (hat, shoe, etc.) 

to represent him on his travels around the board. ISach player is given 
$ 1500 . All other equi.pment goes to the bank. One of the players is 
elected banker. (See BANK and BANKER.) 

Each player is given $1500— divided follows; Tw^o $500 — ^Two 

$100 — Two $50— Six' $20 — Five $10 — Five $l.tJ. All remaining money 
goes to the Dank...." Both players discuss the rules, agree as to 
what they mean, and begin to play. 

2. "Everybody was mlling. So Tom got out a sheet of paper that he had 
wrote the oath on, and read it. It swore every boy to stick to the 
band, and never tell any of the secrets; and if anybody done aiything 
to any boy in the band, vMch every bey vras ordered to kill that per- 
son and his family must do it, and he musn’t eat and he musn't sleep 
till he had Idlled them and hacked a cross in their breasts, which 
was the sign of the band. And nobody that didn’t belong to the band 
could use that mark, and if he did he must be sued; and if he done 
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it again he must be killed. And if anybody that belonged to the band 
told the secrets, he must have his throat cut, and then have his car- 
cass burnt up and the ashes scattered all around, and his name blatted 
off the list -with blood and never mentioned again by the gang, but have 
a curse put on it and be forgot forever." 

—Mark Twain, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 



3. 



Cne year after date I promise to pay to a Jimmie Donaldson, 
on order, ^ one thousand dollars, with interest at 6^. 

Payable at the 

Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
Mitchell, Nebraska 



Guy Johnson 



No. 57837 
January 24. 1965 

Pay to the Order of Wurlitzer Company $13^^ 

63/ 

Thirteen and 100 D ollars 

Peoples Business Bank 

Alfonse, Nebraska George Wolfe 



5. A man appears in court, raises his right hand as directed, and says 

do solemnly swear that the testimony I am about to give will be the 
troth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. So help me God." 

6. Three men., two wearing boxer* a trunks and boxing gloves meet in the 
center of a ring 24 feet square ; the third addresses the other two : 
"This is a fifteen round ctiampionahip bout, each round lasting 3 min- 
utes. Don't hit below the belt, don't but with your head, hit the 
other guy when he’s down, no rabbit punching, no punching after the 
bell. Is that clear? Break when I tell you to, no pimching coining 
out of the clinch. Make it a gocd clean fight, OK? Then shake ■ 

go to your comers,- and, at the bell , ctotb jout.. fighting. " 
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7» Four people are seated around a card table. They each hold 15 cards* 
One of them has a scorepad and pencil at his left. They speak one 
after the other: 

•*One club.*' 

"One heart." 

"Two diamonds." 

"Pass," 

"Three diamonds." 

"Pass." 

"Pass." 

"Pass. " 

8, A witness for the defense is called to the stand in a courtroom. He 

is directed tp raise his right hend’'<uid asked if he swears to tell the 
truth. 

9. (a) Dear Barbara, 

We are having a barbecue next Friday evening, September 5. We 
want you to be here for it and stay for the weekend. I*m also inviting 
Alice Logue. You can probably ' come together on the bus that leaves 
Boulder at 3i30 p.m. and arrives here at 405 • Saturday we'll visit 
my grandfather's farm and go riding. You can ret\im any time on Sun- 
day. Bring your loafing clothes and a big appetite. The weekend 

won't be complete without you, so write right away and say you'll be 
here. 

Your friend, 

Mary 

(b) Dear Mary, 

How thoughtful you are— a weekend at your place, you've even 
included the bus schedules. Of course I'll come, 4:35 Friday after- 
noon. How could I not? Clothes is not a problem?— all of mine are 

loafing clothes. And I'll be so glad to see you and your family 
again. 

Cordially, 

Barb. 

10, The following appears on one of the forms that teachers fill out when 
they use the services of a teacher placement bureau, an organization 
for helping schools find teachers and teachers, schools: 

I understand that the registration fee of $5.50 keeps ny 
name on the active list until October 1 next following the 
date of my registration, and that after that date ny creden- 
tials will not be sent out unless I renew my registration or 
pay a $1.00 fee each time they are sent. 

I have read, and accept, the conditd.ons of Bureau aerviee 
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as stated in the information booklet supplied to registrants* 
While my registration is active I agree to keep my records 
up to date, keep the Bureau supplied 'with photographs, assume 
responsibility for seeing that my recommendations are sent 
in by ny references, return all vacancy notices promptly 
whether or n#t I am applying, keep all notices of vacancies 
I receive from the Bureau GCM^LETELY CONFIDEN’riAL, and to 
report acceptance of a position or any change in ny plans 
without delay. 



Registrant 

* 

V* 

-Exercise l6. 

Contractive language permits you to ask "VJill he really do it?" The answer 
to this question can only be given by "his" future actions; you may be asked 
to make a considerable commitment yourself in a situation involving language 
which makes some sort of contract. It^s impertant to know where such language 
gets its force and how such language might get fouled up. This exercise per- 
mits you to explore these topics. Of the contractive language in each of the 
situations presented in Exercise 15, ask the following questions: 

1 . Is the author of the contract different from the contractors? 

2 . Is the contract part of or defined by an organization, institution, 
or social convention? 

3. What are the "guts" of the contract? 

4 * What might be the consequences to the contractors if the contract were 
broken? 

5. VJhat gives the contract its force? 

6 . How could the contract be deliberately misunderstood? 

7. How could the contract be accidentally misunderstoed? 

E. • Imaginative t Language 

Exercise 1 ?: Identifying "Imaginative" Language 

Henry James once said something to this effect: purpose is to make you 

see and nothing more." This probably could be misunderstood too, but what 
James had in mind was that, as a writer, he was only trying to get people to 
imagine the world in a certain way. You have read fra^nents.on stories %diere 
no one was ■crying to get you to learn^any facts or buy any stuff or tell you 
what to do or get you to sign on the dotted line. Somertimes-one is i n c line d 
to ask of poets and writers, 'Well, then, whatt are they doing for their keep 
beside starving in a garret (and that’s all a show as everyone knows)?" This 
unit won't answer the question, but it may ©barb you on the right kind of 
search. In any case try questions a - e (pp. 17-I.S) on tho-foll/avong samples: 
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1. ”A book is a mirror: if an ass psers into it, you can’t eapect an 

apostle to look out.” 

— C. G. Lichtenberg 

2. "I have a great deal of company in my house; especially in the morning, 
when nobody caUs. I^et me suggest a few comparisons, that some one 
may convey an idea of my situation. I am no more lonely than the loon 
in the pond that laughs so loud, or than Walden Pond itself. What 
company has that lonely lake, I pray? And yet it has not the blue 
devils, but the blue angels in it, in the azure tint of its waters. 

The sun is alone, except in thick weather, vrtien there sometimes appear 
to be two, but one is a mock sun. God is alone — but the devil, he is 
far from being alone; he sees a great deal ef Compaq; he is legion. 

I am no more lonely than a single mullein or dandelion in a pasture, 
or a bean leaf, or sorrel, or a horse-fly, or a bunble-bee. I am no 
more lonely than the Mill Brook, or a weather-cock, or the north ster, 
or the south wind, or an April shower, or a January thaw, or the first 
spider in a new house.” 

— Thoreau, "Solitude,” Walden 

3. "That history repeats itself is a truism, yet we are often shocked 
when histoiy proves it true. And so it is today. We knew the history 
of our sixteenth president. Vve knew he had seven letters in his name, 
we knew he was married in his thirties, we knew he was elected to the 
Presidency in ’60, we knew he had as his Vice President a man named 
Johnson, we knew he lost a son after entering the Whiiie House, we knew 
his largest domestic problem was the South, we knew he met that problem 
with courage and forth-rightness and faith in the future of America, we 
knew he was a champion of hximan rights generally, of the rights of the 
downtrodden particularly, of the American Negro most particularly. We 
knew that he was assassinated. And we knew that he was one of those 
men who come only once in a century. 

"It did not occur to us though, when in *60 we elected our 35t-h 
President, that he too had seven letters in his name, that he too was 
married in his thirties, that he too had a Vice President named Jehn- 
son. As we watched him in the White House, we saw him lose a son, we. 
saw him face his largest domestic problem— the South— with courage, 
forthrightness, and faith in the future of America. And we learned 
that he was a champion of human rights generally, of the rights of the 
downtrodden x>®rtlcularly, and of the rights of the American Negro most 
particularly. Yet we were shocked iidien he too was. .Assassinated. Only 
then did we realize that he too was one of those men who come enly once 
in a centTiry." 

A. Robert Frost, "Tree At !fy Window" (For the text of this poem see p. 15 
of this packet). 

5. Robert Frost, "Stopping By Woods on a Snowy Bvoning" <For the text of 
this poem, see p. 15 of this packet). 
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6. WiU.iam Wordsv/orth, ’’Composed Up*n Westminster Biddge, Sept. 3, 18152.” 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill; 

^»er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

I^ercise 18 : Respending to Imaginative Language 

Imaginative language, as you have observed is language of which it makes 
sense to ask "Is he telling a significant ’tale*, or fragment of a tale, one 
that gives me a better ’vision’ of what I see about me?" One must first decide 
what such language is trying to get one to see, then test it against one’s 
inner and outer experience. A goed deal <»f your future work in English con- 
sists quite simply in responding appropriately to imaginative language. How 
does one go at it and how does it differ from language which does other kinds 
of jobs in our society? 

1. How does the "purpose" of this language differ from the purpose of 
other sorts of language you have studied? Do they differ? 

2. How are the following responses evidence of a confusion about what the 
literary language in question is for? 

a. To the aphorism of the book and the mirror: "Nonsense. Can you 

comb your hair in a book? Cr read a mirror?" 

b. To the passage from Walden : "Since Thoreau cannot cite any data 

to show that God is in fact alone, he had no business saying He is. 
Furthermore, angels may or may not be blue (granting for the moment 
that they exist!), but they certainly don’t live in water " 

c. To the passage on President Kennedy: "While it is true that 

Kennedy and Lincoln have the same number of letters, it is not true 
that their names have the same number of letters: John Fitzgerald 

Kennedy has 21 letters in it, Abraham Lincoln has 14. Besides, 
history doesn’t always repeat itself: wars are not fought twice, 

depressions aren’t inevitable, „and new lands are discovered, ex- 
plored and settled only once." 
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f. 



3. 



d. Robert Frost, "Tree at Hi/ Windw": "This is absurd; There is 

unless your eyes are bad, and there is 
no hail or frost— in our 

imaXatlnn*® Tii®" * ® else that can have 

^iination. IJhen a man can't sleep, he'd better take sleeping 

pills, not write such junk as this.*' 

JrT "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy ISvcning”: »Prost 

w conlS^f apparent, 

ly couldn't afford a car, and so it took hiin a long time to get 

which was a long way ‘away. It would be 
interesting to know just where he had to go," 

Wordsworth showed me I shouldn't just drive by the city. Next 

^ bridge. I'll try to feel it." 

language gain its force? Can one say? (Consider 

refL Exepise 17 before framing your answer and 

refer to them for evidence in stating your answer.) 

G. Cohesive Use of Language 

Exercise l^! Identifying Cohesive Language 

ho-ne, foiling situations, someone uses language to make his group 

hang together better. Of each situation, ask questions a - e (pp. 17-18)T 

i ^o small cMldren have been put to bed; their mother sits on the edge 

She says, "Two little dogs sat by the fire." Then 

the cjaldren begin to recite with her, and in lanison all three of them 
repeat 

"Oyer a fender of coal dust; 

Said one little dog to the other little dog. 

If you don't talk, why, I must." 
men, wearing American Legion caps, some of them earring 
obvious war scars, rise from their seats in a meeting ball, face the 
American flag at the right front of the room, give the flag salute. 

^d say in unison, "I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of' Anierica and to the Republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all." 



2 . 



-Willa Gather, Antonia 
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teenager aai-d to another: ’'The party was a blast! There were 

some real swingers there. One fink wanted me to bug out with him, but 
1 told him to flake off. New I knew you're going to crow on me cua I 
wanted a real swinger to bring me home." 

A group of recruits sing together: 

If the Army and the Navy, 

Ever look on Heaven's scenes, 

They vrill find the streets are guarded 
?y United States Marines. 

On December 26, 1941, Winston Churchill, then Prime Minister of England 
addressed e. ;Joint session of both Houses of the United States Congress. 
The time was two weeks after the United States' entry into the Second 

orld War. Cjiurchill came to the United States to obtain increased aid 
for hia country. 

Senate and of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, I feel greatly honored that you should have invited me 

United States Chamber and address the representatives of 
Doth branches of Congress. 



The fact that my American forebears have for so many generations 

^ ^ United States, and that here I am, 

an ng xshman, welcomed in your midst, makes the occasion one of the 
mos moving and thrilling in my life, which is already long, and has 
not been entirely uneventful. I wish indeed that ny mother, whose 
memory I cherish across the vale of years, could have been here to see 
ffle. the way, I cannot help reflecting that if my father had been 
^ mother British, instead of the other way around, I 

case, I should not have needed 

^ V ationj but, if I had, it is hardly likely that it would have 
on unanimous. So perhaps things are better as they are. 

"I may confess, however, that I do not feel quite like a fish out 
^ legislative assembly where English is spoken. I am a 
House of Commons. I was brought up in my father's house 
o e eve in democracy. 'Trust the people, '—that was hifs message, 
use o see him cheered at meetings and in the streets by crowds of 
workingmen away back in those aristocratic, Victorian days, when as 
Disraeli said, the world was for the few, and for the very few. 

^ ^ harmony aU ny life with the tides 

w n ve flfiTwed on both sides of the Atlantic- Against, privilege and 
monopoly and have stored hhe CettyaVmrg 5/ieal ef 

'government of the people, by the people, for the people.'" 
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f^hix Fi.tagorald Kennedy, remarks uptn signing the Ciolden Book in 
Wilde Plat*, Berlin, CSenaany, June 26 , 1963* 



aum i years ago the proudest boast ms »Civltas Xvooanus 

eJn*B« world of freedom, the proudest boast ia <Ich bin 

(I appreciate my jjiterproter translating my CSeiman,) 

say poople in the iforld who really don»t understand, er 

^ great issue between the free world and the 
thair - - '*J**^* ■them come to Berlin, There are some who say 

Am ^ future, Iiet them come to Berlin, 

Cohb^^![? ^ Europe and elseidiere we can work with 

it. ia Berlin. And there are even a few who say 

'eoonMnism is an evil system, but it permits us to»-i&ake 
^ prmgraas, ’Lasst sie nach Berlin koramen#* 



bayeaBuT^ difficulties- and democracy is not perfect, but we 

^rom !%!► T People in, to prevent them 

live ^ . . . all free men, wherever they may 

nrid« >iv*ens of Berlin, and thearefore, as a free man, I take 

'he words »lch bin ein Berliner, » I am a Berliner." 



19, asking of each the following 



ai ^uage get its force? 

- ^minriii? '*^ **^^^ dlffoy the role of language in the prewlous^uaes 

l: Ss.'Si 

language which we have examined might this tise 

eoeXl 

G. The iia«e«of language and Composition 

aj* ^^^ggasted several principles, among them, these four: 

hut differ^t\inrt^° different kinds of jobs, not just different jobs, 
hesi^SSctw w expressing, contracting, cc ‘ 

binations of th^e particiOar variations aiid coai- 

tert^of the anrt”th** depends on the social and linguistic ccai- 

«) To lewn W n» ^"guage one uses for the job. 

■Wis occupational or business or social situation — 

• i) The ^ l»guage. 

vary frora context to oon^^^^n^ruTel 
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these four principles to courtship and marriage, the 
wald mean that different kinds of "language” can be used to do 
to the ane«H P^ching woo, and indicating the speed of a boat relative 

^tics ia «rt+ earth; the second principle means that the language of mathe- 

^ve in oth«T* r *7 pitching woo though it is the best language we 

«»themtlr'aT principle suggests that we learn to handle 

^8 a use) anrf n in situations where it is "meaningful" (or 

®ovies; aid^e ^ ^ wooing-^r going to the 

situations Ttfhe»»« principle says that in certain situations, for instance, 

physics, what •»<. mathematics is used for clarifying problems in 

^or instance in a 4 ? ^portant is precision, in certain other situations, 
®8y be vamift^fto situation, the beat, most "meaningful" language 

about poetry. We are not, of course, just making points 

And numbers but about the uses of different ’kinds of language; 

Uses and Composition 



learning to"*hand?e^» Simply this, that composition is 

lind of writing from langu^e, the written language, and learning any 

oourtesy card +At « ® court injunction to a math problem, from writing 

>»ritton ianRuaee "h««a contract; may .be- considered composition ^. The 

logical dW^Sf which as various uses as does the spoken, and the 

■ a good many of ^® various. But learn- 

/ abjy a clas^m affaL The^ri«! language may not alvys be profit- 

can either malte a meA«^h»A,^^ 4.^4 provide a context in which one 

cover, from wit.ten language or dls- 

say or do-^whether on^ j”® “written something — from what people 

in the light of the four nonsense or sense. To examine composition 

>diat cnBftriinnot exr*H* above may be to become more aware of 

^gical uses of lancuacre and. ^to be .more ^ aware of what«:Jcinds of 

Consider these jobs^^uc^o composition may be expected to teach, 

room and In relation to ^incipi^^^^b" English class- 



indulffi 

if* ^ 
sense , 



say 



"Fellows, all together now sentence must be true or false." But the 

^^-Ise in the way that ^ cannot be examined as true 

riage cereiacny cannot be foUnwf causes cancer" can be; the "I do" in a mar- 
Since these st.ateiB8^^ indication of its truth or falsity, 

not what they are for thev do since offering information is 

^ eUciting serrbencis which are used 

utterances and utterances s^^hl^^v^r People who forget these 

about the multiplicity of iobs ^ blockheadi," who forget 

“without implying an H n-o fn-wm i j-anguage doos, including eiqpressing anger 

^ or false "pSe of n ®?®^ consecjiently a7either a 

the wild fooliahnees of Swift *s ^ mistaken notion, appropriate to 

statei^ta Ingoda. Where wfdo make 

FP^^^^^fiste to ask whether' they are true or 
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false, we may be expected to provide appropriate evidence for the truth of our 
statements in our writing, and, hence, to know what appropriate evidence night 
be. We have a responsibility to picture accurately where we pretend to picture. 
That IS part of the study of logic. 

Many sentences are not at all like pictures, however; they are more like 
contracts or cries or pokes. Sometimes we may become confused as writers be- 
cause we feel "infonnation” is called for in a writing assignment when it is 
not. Consider the following topics as potential theme subjects. 

!• A. Ham has more Vitamin A than does steak. 

B. Ham has a better taste than steak. 

II. A. Iron production in capitalist countries develops at different rates 
from iron production in communist countries. 

B. Iron production in capitalist countries develops along corrupt lines 
because capitalism is corrupt, 

III. A. Odysseus is consistently pictured as a wise and versatile man. 

B, Odysseus is consistently pictured as all that men in Homer *s time 
and our time should aspire to be. 



The form of each of these statements suggests that to make it stick we must 
©any facts about the topic. GrarTF-aticallj'', the second s'^ntence 

aouear tn first, cx*d each sentence wculd 

appear uo attribute something to the initial noun, the attribution of which 

could be supported by "evidence. «» But if we look at the topics more closely, 
we iscover that, if we were asked to write essays on topics such as the A 
topics, we would know where to go for "facts"— at least we would have an ink- 
ijng as to where a sophisticated investigator would go. We know something 
about how scientists or economists or literary explicators might go about get- 

support such remarks. But, if we were asked to look for 
+ 1 or J.nfopation" which would support or invalidate the suggestions con-. 

. B topics, we would be asked to look for what can't be found; and, 

if we beg^ look^g for such facts and information, we would look in vain. 

+ ® statements stick might require that one draw on 

Su cohesive function of language or some combina- 

+ha+ v> + depend on information — facts. A man who believed 

that h^ tasted better than steak might write: "Imagine a ham, properly 

+ v+^ ^ ^ sugar crust. Think of the red color, the smoked smell, the deli- 
npnL!; Remember the black outside toughness of a steak, its raw flabby 

, • ^ SO the piece might go. He would not have offered evidence for 

+ it would be meaningless to try to write up "evidence" to show 

asked us to imagine and remember. When one is asked 
^ r ^^'^sseus represents what men in Homer's time and our time should 
aspire o e, one is not being asked to give facts about Odysseus— or really 
uo prove at an— but to say, and to say persuasively, that "Odysseus' kind of 

^ (directive? cohesive?). Information isn't central in 
knowing one's audience, its ideals, what goes over 

with It and so forth is. 



1 . The principle that language has a multiplicity of uses forbids us to regard 
the composition process as a process used only to set down information, to 
describe or picture "reality." (Principle a) Writing has as many and 
various uses as does speaking; the use aex/>nds on..th0--oontejd,. in which^.^ 
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writing is done, what the language “does" in the context, ^ 

The principle that different uses of language require different criteria 
as to what is meaningful and what is not suggests that the B sentences 
should not be regarded as functioning logically in the way that the A sen- 
tences do (Principle d). 

Expressive Writing i If some people who write about wid.ting sometimes speak 
as if a composition’s only use were informational, other people who write about 
writing sometimes talk as if every written word were some kind of self-expres- 
sion. But consider the stock market reports in your daily newspaper. To speak 
of these as ’’expressing" anyone is meaningless. The report is drawn up "anony- 
mously." How the people who draw up the report feel or hurt or love or cry in 
no way affects the information which gets into the report (except as pain 
lead one to make accidental mistakes) . Simple information is given upon which 
we can choose to act Or not to act. It is useful to remember such forms 
writing as stock reports vrtien someone says that all writing is "an act of self- 
expression" just as it is useful to remember marriage contracts when someone 
says "all writing communicates information." 

Expressive language implies its own criteria for "what makes sense"; these 
do not have to do with truth or falsity as do the criteria of informative writ- 
ing, but with honesty and dishonesty, sincerity and insincerity, transpazrency 
and opaqueness, directness and indirection. These criteria apply as much to its 
written as to its spoken forms. 

Consider a case. I am writing a love letter. I wish to express to my gal, 
a gal with whom I get along pretty well, my feeling that our love affair the 
"real thing." Do I go around looking for evidences , informations proo^^ 
cinch the case? "My evidence that we were meant for each other is that I triink 
of you twenty-six times per day on school days and between fifty and seventy 
times per day on weekends." Of course, I don’t. If I should feel that I have 
to prove my case, the chances are that I don’t know much about love or 
letters for that matter. If I mean what I am sa;!^g, my whole beha^or rein- 
forces what I say (I don’t have to prove). And if I write, I perhaps — —■ 

well what do I say? My method is probably to use no method, to be as vague or 
as precise as getting out my feelings requires but mostly to be unselfconscious 
in getting these out. 

This kind of language game will probably never be taught except as living 
teaches. Love letters, "expressive" writing, the lyric cries of the heart, 
cries and sighs of whatever sort, are relatively private and, therefore, res- 
tively likely to be learned, if learned at all, from other private writing (or 
speaking as in movies), probably not from the classrcomi There tend to be few 
real examples of such private language in the classroom, few instances in which 
one could observe this kind of language work. Further, in the classroom there 
also tend to be few instances in which a student is so aroused that expressive 
language is an appropriate response for him. If he is aroused to strong lan- 
guage, he would normally be imprudent to indulge it. One does not and probably 
cannot learn to use language for this kind of job in the classroom. 

1. That all writing is not self-expression is simply a corollary of the prin- 
ciple that language has multiple uses (principle a). 

2. That expressive writing (such as writing in a love letter) is not to be 
judged by criteria of accuracy, faithfulness to fart, plerjitinie of ’’evidence' 




is a corollary of the principle that the criteria by which we judge when 
language is being abused vary (principle d) . If we had reason to say 
concerning a writer who seemed to be expressing himself, "He doesn't really 
mean it," "He's putting on," "What he says is so artificial," we weuld be 
saying sensibly that the expressive uses of the written language were being 
misused and in the strictest’ logical sense. 

.3. That one cannot learn to use much e^qpressive language such as the language 
of love letters (if, indeed, expressive language is ever learned) in the 
classroom is a corollary of the principle that to learn how to use language 
meaningfully is to learn how to operate with it in the situations where it 
can be meaningfully used, (principle e). One learns to vrrite leve letters 
by being in love and saying unfeignedly "what one feels." 

Contractive and Cehesive Composition ; No one, it would appear, has 
suggested that all writing is writing designed to contract parties to the 
performance of an action or the sustaining of an attitute (i.e., "to love, 
honor and obey"). Nor has anyone ever suggested that all writing works 
first to bind members of a group together, or to en^Dhasize whatever binds them 
together and gives them a sense of community. Indeed, yAien we tWnk of what 
we do v/ith writing, we are likely te forget to what extent cohesive and 
contractive uses and uses analogous to them are significant in the writing 
which we read and the writing which we may eventually do. 

When we confront writing designed for cohesive and contractive purposes, 
we may be inclined to apply irrelevant "logical" objections to it as if it 
were designed to give information mr express "sincere private feelings." 

For instance, old school cheer books include the cheer "Cigarettes, cig- 
arettes; butts, butts, butts; Middleton Springs is nuts, nuts, nuts." 

Leaving aside the question of whether such a cheer is in good taste, a person 
might object (indeed, as a teenager, the writer of this essay did object 
that such a cheer does, in fact, give false information: the students at 

Middleton Springs are clearly no more "nuts" than the students in Omaha, 
Lincoln or Sidney. But the important thing is that no one who \ander stands 
the use of such a cheer sees it m offering information about Middleton 
Springs, as offering, say, the results of some psychiatric investigation; 
the cheer does not even offer to render impressions gathered from a visit to 
Middleton Springs. On the other hand, a sensitive person might be tempted 
to say, "But that's not the point; the cheer may not be giving information 
about Middleton Springs, but it does not express my personal feelings about 
Middleton either; I have a friend over there." And of course, it is equally 
naive to expect that something such as a cheer should express "sincere 
personal feelings" since part of what goes with cohesive uses is that the 
individual forgets about many of his "private sentiments" and uses language 
according to the usage of his group— not because he is dishonest but because 
he wishes to emphasize his essential solidarity with one or another group. 

Cohesive writing says such things as "Vie are a peculiar people, elect 
of God"; "Vie are a community"; "Vie belong together, sharing hopes, fears, 
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desires, understandings"; "Rokar, stokar, Thor ock bans boker; Gothenburg % 
Gothenburg ." It is like a handshake idiose primary function is 
o e^hasize the solidarity of the group and the ifdllingness of each of its 
membra to abide by its general customary system of social, religious, 

Pi^ctices.. %ths often have this cohesive use as a primary use; 

^ ?v j ^ they are "unscientific" is to fail to understand a good paiii 
of their cultural function. 



. . . vrite school songs or cheers or^chants, if we shout limericks 

enq^iae in-group superiority /“"Ta-Ta, Ya-Ya, Ya-Ya . "7. we write 
Sueh^* primary function is to bring us together or to keep us together, 

vari ftrise so spontaneously from the community factor in our 

Airf societies that it may not be teachable in the classroom. 

^ 4 .^^^ wriiiing which is self-consciously intended to have a cohesive 
Aamm v> ^ ^sct, function in this way. For instance, writers of many 

+L various sorts of alternative rituals for the offices of 

liturgical churches. Most of these have proved .ephemeral, 
meaninafni^ ^®>»ly created religious ritual last or become p^t of the 
emohasiaea ^ group, partly because religious ritual generally 

use ban Vu»n group beliefs and does so in a language which habitual 

is uerhAr»« cannot ^ what the old words do. Hence it 
notrEnglish for of ritual generally changes veiy slowly (but 

forms ^ jrroii ^ content, hardly at all. Such 

emulate in lang^ge are not what we can generally study to 

people feel composition. The art of making 

to write iiniA ^ ^long together may be an important part -of learning 
cL^f s;me Sr" a speaker can, at least for ^e moment, 

on his hands h"»° community in his audience, he generally has problems 

this as part of ^ "We«re in this together." But it does 

and cohesive lanttu^* ^m^hing else; thus seldom de we study contractive 
reirsrr r ^ ^and, one c^think of 

which can be self^o« self-consciously, and in a fashion 

"community." Hitler i ^ learned, to make people feel an intense 

was aU that counted t^^ ^ a widespread sense that "Germany" 

ought to be suhordiLied 

speeches was a v^eS “Q^ical state; yet, the language of Hitler^s 

German fears, anj^ies desi^^rn^’^'^®"’ carefully selected to play on 
trlved to cre»f» +v. * ^ s^es for revenge, and so forth, a language con- 

wartime aponchaa °“S oouM perhaps learn the art of Churchill'a 

how to do. 
Babbitt -a speech 

eOae. Bwwbers f eel 
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We do not often recognize the significance of the contractive and cohcolW 
uses of language, their logical status, or their place in the discipline of 
learning composition. 

a. Our failure to see the uses of language vrhich we have described in this 
section as significant uses of language or of conqposition is related to 
our tendency to reduce the uses of language to a single use, the failure 
to attend to principle a. 

b. The irrelevant logical objections which we may raise against a particular 
bit of cohesive language or contractive language are relatedi to a failure 
to attend to principle b. Coherent logical objections have to do with 
whether the language obliges (contractive) or binds (cohesive). 

c. That we can learn in the classroom to handle meaningfully seme forms of 
cohesive or contractive language, but we cannot learn to handle other 
forms meaningfully (though we might imitate their surface rhetoric), has 
to do with principles b and c. 

Directive Uses of Language : Conventionally, composition books divide the 

business of writing essays into two divisions; exposition and argument. Exposi- 
tion is supposed to be such writing as simply provides information concerning 
’’the facts of a case” whether the information be such information as is dis- 
covered and described in the nuclear physicist *s laboratory, in the histori^*s 
library or in the hiker *s country walk. Argument is supposed to be such writing 
as provides information but provides it in such a way as to get the reader to 
reject one course of action and accept another; and handbook treatments of 
argument usually begin with rather simple descriptions of inductive and deductive 
logic, rules for getting the facts straight, and then go on to consider how one 
presents the facts, the manner one uses in presenting them when they are presente 
in a specified context; i.e,, to a hostile, sophisticated audience, to a friendly, 
unsophisticated audience, to a friendly sophisticated audience etc. In short, 
writing vAiich speaks about argument and exposition, or arguments and exposition, 
narration and description, speaks as if langitage had only two uses; providing 
information (exposition, narration, and description) and giving directions 
(argument) . Such writing about composition may also speak of the second of 
these uses, argument, as if it were generally only a matter of giving information 
in a particularly winsome way so as to produce the right actions or attitudes in 
one's readers. 

If directing were always partially a matter of informing, of course^ learning 
to direct people would be always partially a matter of learning to master the 
art of gathering and organizing information. But sometimes, the "art" of direc- 
ting is no more than holding a certain Job. Information in itself contains no 
"directions.” We do sometimes make decision on the basis of information, and 
here we can expect to have to be as responsible in handling information as our 
knowledge of the field and our capacity to organize what we can fi^ allow (the 
10th grade units consider this further). But often we give directions where no 
supporting information is asked for or required; we do this in writing as well as 
in speaking. And here to make the efficiency of our direction depend on the 







composition books S0S»timS3 do, 
jioxiBensicaj., (jooa directions may be given wi+hrm+ a«-*f4u-j*,« 4.u-.x 

- - - 

Of dirLuo^® ooncerni^ his giving 

I ^ a aan set under authority, having under jgrself 
soldiers; and 1 say to this one. Go, and he goes; and 

thir^d'he'd's 

The man goes. The Homan 

sense that his ipb is to ohev a + great as is also the Reman soldier *s 

Tte ^uage perforS; doeritHor^Senh^^^^ PU^shment. 

evidencrfo«“a“ SS^ofl^he'ffort 

going are all. AssieLent <3 ^ ^ direct. The command ("Go") and the 

»By, particularly in schools where w h*"* board work some»*at in this 

class." English teachers ^e nor. - T. '®'^ ’*“* ®®^®'* "'^**® respect of the 

lish teachers— and tte trainlL^^^!*^ better precisely because their role as Eng- 
from them are t^be od^S^nf i role-implies that direct^s 

«ith an able teLher iHeaLine to k "^®®™ 

on the blackboard This dof^<? rmf ^ x u ^ ^ English teacher's command — written 
the teacher.rS;rJSve °"® ®**“®*® *®« “ “ accept 

etc. The English teacher has af+h spirit, accepting opinion as fact 

Offer or neK of“fwL^^co™«»^^^ Z^l f “®- ®^'® “®™®^ <»°®® 

work directions: IT. "en. argument" in giving her 

stein»r ^osophf^^^ 3 tW^o^^^ °T i^ginaiy language in Ludwig Wittgen- 
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Su^ti^S”righ^ af'li°'‘ de3cription given by 

rA-f-i/Nn u X S • he language is meant to serve for ‘'*oimnunl 

cation between a builder and an assistant. A is buildL^ ••,.,• 

stones: there are h'looi.-o “ ouuding with building 

the stones r ®Tab, and beams. B has to pass 

P^osHw^e fLf ^ ^ ”®®<1® F»r tSs 

con,,lete primitive language. ®®T1— Cenceive this as a 

ssir-^ srs.-: 

..™. .r »w, S”i«w 



of the alphabet); further, let there be two words, which may as well 
be "there” and "this" (because this roughly indicates their purpose), 
that are used in connection with a pointing gesture; and finally a 
number of colour samples. A gives an order like; "d-slab-there" . 

At the same time he shews the assistant a colour sample, and when he 
says "there" he points to a place on the building site. From the stock 
of slabs B takes one for each letter of the alphabet up to "d", of the 
same colour as the sample, and brings them to the place indicated by A* 

— On other occasions A gives the order "this-there". At "this" he 
points to a building stone. And so on. 

10. Now what do the words of this language sign:^fy? — What is supposed to 
show what they signify, if not the kind of use they have? 

18. Do not be troubled by the fact that /the languages we have des,cribe^ 
consist only of orders. If you want to say that this shews them 

to be incomplete, ask yourself whether our language is complete; 

— ^whether it was so before the .symbolism of chemistry and the notation 
of the infinitesimal calculus were incorpoi*ated in it; for these are, 
so to speak, suburbs of our language. (And how many houses or streets 
does it take before a town begins to be a town?) Our language can 
be seen as an ancient city; a maze of little streets and squares, 
of old and new houses, and of houses with additions from various 
periods; and this surrounded by a multitide of new boroughs with 
straight regular streets and uniform houses. 

19 . pi is easy to imagine a language consisting only of orders and reports 
in battle. --Or a language consisting only of questions and expressions 
for answering yes and no. And innumerable others.— And to imagine 

a language means to imagine a form of life. 

The writer here was trying to show that learning how to use even a veiy 
simple language is not learning' about objects primarily or concepts but 
learning what words said in a certain way in a certain context are supposed 
to And here they do the job of giving directions and "getting up buildings." 
And they do this using very simple resources; slab, pillar, board; a,b,c. 

Your classmates who have worked with carpenters or on construction crews know 
that houses do get b\iilt and forms assembled without much effort on the part of 
the foremen or workers to use a more complicated language one another 

(as apaH from their general conversation, patter, chit-chat, gossip, etc.) 

The philosopher ends his discussion, "To imagine a language is to imagine a 
form of life . " ^ He might have said to learn a use for languatge is to be part 
of a kind of life. Had the Roman centurion written his directions or the foreman 
written "slab" on a materials list for a man working for him, the command would 
have been obeyed. When an officer commands or a foreman orders, when language 
w^ch directs is used in social contexts where the fellow who takes orders 
either has no reason or no opportunity to disobey them, no particular art in 
handling language is demanded. Or, rather, the art is learned in learning the 
job. 



compos ition teacher probably could not have told the Roman soldier 
how better to say "Go" by teaching him a lesson in argument; self-consciousness, 
offering reasons and so forth, might make a centurion lose his sense of authority 
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the building foreman and his helpers to say or write "Slab" so as better to get 
the slab slabbed into place. The forms of life which go with directions of the 
kind we have described require, as part of their efficiency, that simple direc- . 
tions be obeyed straight away. The fdrms of life are such that no purpose 
would have been served by complicating matters: making the directions longer, 

giving evidence as to the good sense of the direction, asking the subordinate 
to explain his viewpoint and so forth. 

Do not expect "composition" to help you with every form of writing which 
involves the giving of directions: simple job directions, direction on order 

forms, directions on courtesy cards, the directions in some kinds of business 
letters etc. Training in writing directions themselves as apart from the context 
in which they are given will not necessarily help you to give them more effective- 
ly because learning "how to do it" is part of learning one’s role (principles 
b and c) . Traii^g in argument will not help you in giving such directions 
because these directions do not work like arguments in essays. "On the job" 
training, that is, partdoipating in the civilian life where such commands are 
g1:ven may do more than any school can do to help you with whatever direction- 
writing needs to be done on some new jobs or in some new roles (cf. principles 
b and c) . 



There are of course kinds of directive language which you can expect a 
composition course to help with. Some of these are very like the uses which 
we described as not part of "teachable" writing. Some people learn to write 
various kinds of complex business directions in a course in Business English. 

One does not know how effectively such courses prepare one for doing the real 
thing. Curiously many efforts to teach composition in "practical" areas tiy to 
S3jmilate ordinary life situations in" the classroom to teach "how to write 
directions in ordinary life situations." Such pedagogy recognizes tacitly 
that ^arning a directive use of language is learning a form of life and tries, 
certainly sometimes unsuccessfully, to simulate the ordinary extra— scholastic 
form of life in the scholastic situation. Certainly much that is important in 
"directive" pieces, particularly essays, can be learned in school. 

But this learning tends to be learning to use language for "uses" which bear 
a family resemblance to classroom uses. our society, a great many very impor- 
twt directions are not given in situations where the "commander" has both the 
f authority, over other men and the clear authority over them 

which the Roman centurion has. Frequently directing men requires that one 
write for them such aii essay, or proposal, as will give them the facts of the 
case, possible ways of acting on the facts, propositions as to what are the mist 
moral, mos practical ^ys, etc., etc. Frequently, directing requires weighing, 
balancing, offering options; not just giving a command. And here a study of 
argumen is helpful. Here we require such instruction as writing essays, discus- 
sing their logic and organization, the persuasiveness of their language and their 
assumptions about their audience can give us. Even now you participate , in kinds 
of life different from those described by the foreman-worker situation or the 
centurion-soldier, areas of life where you are asked to give directions without 

hority and where a study of both the craft of persuasion and the dis- 
T Jielpful. You will participate in— you do participate in — 

poetical discussions, financial discussions, discussions about books, records, 
and ^ctures; discussions about what people should or should not do; discussions 
abou whaTi governnients and comniQnxtiies of natriona should or should not do; 
as you discuss and endeavor to direct your auditors or readers, you will find 
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that often your authority will depend both on who you are and the accuracy and 
cogency of what you know > Here part of school composition, the study of argu*- 
Timut, may help. 

In sujwnary; 

a. The conventional distinction between exposition and argument describes 
two uses of language, Jjanguage used to inform and language used to direct. 
The distinction fails to recognize the multiplicity of logical uses to 
which we put writing. The usual desci^iption of argument ignores situ- 
ations in wluch directions are given and obeyed without the offering of 
‘'evidence" in support of the meaningfulness of the direction, situations 
in which to ask for "evidence" would be to make a nonsensical logical 
demand (Principles a, b, and d). 

b. The "giving of directions" in other situations may be only partially a 
matter of ro 3 .e and may be at least partially a matter of learning how 
to marshall evidence relevant to on^'s direction. Such evidence can be 
most usefully scrutinized for its accuracy in relation to the context in 
which the direction is given (principle d). "Thousands of people are 

North Pacific Flood; give to help the Red Cross." Such 
a direction does not require precise numbers- of the dead. 

II. 



- have considered some of the uses of language in relation to the principles 
01 tnis unit ^d the context of the classroom. To do this we have, in effect, 
had to go at the pie a bite at a time, so to speak. We took only a few bites, 
looked at on^ a few uses, and should be rather careful not to equate our few 
bites with the whole pie. The grammatical forms of our language make it very 
easy or us to slip into just this kind of oversimplication — and even beyond into 
^tentially t^ublesome confusions. One might very easily confuse uses of 
language and the traditional modes of the English sentence. 

four^classes^^°^*^ traditional English grammar books to divide sentences into 



declarative sentences, e.g. The rhinoceros is on the mat. 
^terroptive sentences, e.g. Where is the rhinoceros? 
imperative sentences, e.g. Get the rhinoceros off the mat. 
exclamatory sentences, e.g. Oh! That rhinoceros! 



Mistake to think that because a sentence has one of these grammati- 

^ certain use. For example it would be a 
declarative sentences are used informatively, that 
l ^ ^P«rative sentences are used directively, and that all 

excl^tory sentences ^e used expressively. As a general rule this is true, but 

t ^f'^larative sentence can be used directively. We 
are an famliar with the declarative sentence- "I would like more salt" being 
used directive^. The declarative sentence "There's the water" can be used 
directively. To consider pother possibility, interrogative sentences are 
oc asionally used i^ormatively, as in "Isn't it true that, if DeGaune hadn't 
become a dictator of France, Algeria would stiU be a French problem tod-ay?" 
Interrogative sentences can be used expressively, as when a woman exclaims in 
surprise and shock. What was that?" after a jet plane causes a sonic blast. 
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frcm these ex^ples it is clear that the grc^mmatical form of a sentence is not 
to be identified with the use to which the sentence is put, nor is it true that 

of the form of the sentence its use in some context can with 
cert^ty be inferred. If the grammatical form of sentence does not lay bare 
lus use, neither does what the speaker or the auditor says about its use 
necesaa^ly tell you what the use of a sentence or passage is. A speaker might 
say that the De Gaulle sentence is "only an open question" when it clearly isn’t 
and the sentence might be considered by a Frenchman to be only an insult ("dicta- 
tor in France, eh!" — pow) when that is not its use. The use is what the sentence 
does, not what one says that it does. 

III. 



important modern philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein, in his book Philosonhl- 
Xnyestigations > asked how many different uses are there for language? Can 
language only be used informatively, expressively, and directively? Can it only 
be used to bind us to an action, to reassert our part in a group, or to make us 
see in a new way? Wittgens'sein answers; ’. , .There are countless kinds: count- 

less different kinds of uses of what we call "symbols," "words," "sentences."* 

He then invites us to reviei? the various uses to x</hich sentences can be put; 



Obviously, there are not merely three or five or six uses to which language can 
be put; there are countless uses. 

IV. Use-mixing fallacies 

We have suggested above that people confuse one use' of the written language 
with another— that is, they make the mistake of thinking, for example, that 
language used expressively is used directively. It is easy to imagine cases in 
which someone confuses two of the six uses distinguished earlier. For example 
imagine someone arguing "Homer is a liar because he said the Numph Calypso 
prevented Odysseus from returning home, and as we all know, there are no nymphs.” 
In this example the arguer has confused an informative use of sentences with a 
use to which sentences are put in imaginative fiction. He has made the mistake 
of thinking that Homer was using the sentences in an infomative way. He also 
seems to regard mythology as language used informatively. It is most likely that 
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A! 

B; 

A; 

C; 



wLt not W that Tto Ody a geg. fiction or he does not understand 

i® unsound because it confuses one use of 

®" **'8«nient which contains this confusion 

a M^n °L^ 1 — example, the "Homer is 
« .war argument, is an example of the use-mixing fallacy. 

Here is another example ef this fallacy: 

SSS£3.i-s » better novel than Gone With the Wind . 

Here are~the r«fliscns. First, 

book\*°^^r* toow it is silly to debate vihether some 

another? It is just the same as debating 

be said ia*'+hn+^ better than white meat. All. that can rationally . 

War a«rf pL^ ^ another. So some prefer 

better~thSi^w*i^° ^5^ ^ With the Wind 

^®r than Vto and Pe^e. That»s the end of the SStteFI 

L^\rb^S t^*Swk meat matters of taste, e.g. "light 

judgments, e.g, t^War and 'ised to exprt^ss aesthetic 

There are, of c«vn^ SSSS. With the Wind .” 

For exan^le, of neithe^ar^^^ between these two uses of language, 

exampl^of lanR^Loe we ask ”Is it true or false?” That is, both are 

as well. Of aesthetic there are important differences 

What is your justifieaiinr*^^*^”^* meaningfully ask “What reasons do you have? 

of order for exprsMin^ ^ ^ questions are clearly out 

contexts because those questions do make sense in accthetic 

about the standards or ^ °^®" impUcitly, 

one work, say a novel nim. on the whole, whether 

"better novel" or "eood nrrtToin^J^^ better or worse than another. Thus the phrase 
standards. Justlficatien ^n-p u bo a novel which accords with these 

reasons why the books meet takes the form of giving 

of such standards which to meet these standards. There are a number 

in aesthetic disagfaements *r»ri ®^® ^ot articulated but which are presupposed 
A novel is better insofar aa arguments. Here are two exanq)les: 

a novel is better insofar as Picture of life and human nature; 

people are like. When exoerier»r»mrt°Zf^i*^ is able to state what life and what 
often their disagreemen?'invriivAQ^ readers differ about the merits of a work. 

Since comparable standards do not standard against the other, 

justification of matters of taa+a connection with mere matters of taste, 

"What reasons do ^rSve?" °^b. This is why such questions as 

unanswerable when asked of eaqpressions of taste. 

of the complex nSw^of^l^S^ ^ reduction, a simplification 

from assuming that a frewj^ one can see that it might easily come 

hear language informine we"ih-icrh+ because we do often see or 

There are other causes of thll language only informs, 

the confusion of aestLtlc °L!'T’ “ ®«®" ^ 

that C noticed that there of taste. It is likely 

«e ask "Is it factually true rr^als^^^i)“SJ^^ neither can 

the same thing. The reasoning takes tLl that they are 
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A has properties X, Y, and Z. 

B has properties X and Y. 

Therefore B must have Z. 

This is an example of analogical reasoning and will be discussed in later grades. 
Often reasoning of this kind leads to mistaken judgements, as we are suggesting 
it did in C’s case. Thus the second way in which use confusions can arise is 
>*utrtifrh analogical reasoning. 

A third, and much rarer, cause of the use-mixing fallacy is illustrated in 
this rather long example — our last— of a use-mixing fallacy: 

There are three basic functions of language: the informative, the 

directive and the expressive. Hew should we classify what are 
ordinarily called 'ethical judgements?* For example last night I 
road this: *’It is wrong for the Governor of Ohio to have balanced •' . 

the budget by firing employees of stat.e hospitals since as it is 
they are disgracefully undermanned." *his is an example of a moral 
judgement. Now when you make a moral judgement you are not using lan- 
guage informatively, for we do not say that such judgements are factually 
true or false. If moral judgements wejre true or false, there would be 
no disagreement about them once men see what the facts are. But, as 
we all know, there is disagreement in moral matters among reasonable 
men. On the other hand, a moral judgement like "It is wrong for the 
Governer Ohio to have balanced the budget by firing . . ."is not 
language used directively. The one who makes the judgement is making 
a judgement and is not, ordinarily, commanding or requesting something. 

Therefore moral judgements must be language used expressively. Moral 
judgements are thus nothing but expressions of feelings and emotions. 

The arguer, as we can clearly see, has confused moral judgement with language used 
expressively. And he has based an argument on this confusion; thus the above is 
a use-mixing fallacy. But what is of particular interest is how he came to 
make this confusion. It was not through analogical reasoning, nor was it through 
trying to fit all language into the informative category. Rather the mistaken 
belief that language has just three functions — informative, expressive, and direc- 
tive — and that all language can be classified in one of these three categories led 
to this use-mixing fallacy. 

H. Some Muscle BuilHinp Exercises ; 

Many of you presently write for school publications and will writs for 
publications put out by your church, your university, your company, your press, 
your "society" or whatever. All of you will probably write speeches or reports 
which aunouncedto an audience "what the facts of a case are," and many of you 
will write business reports. Try to anticipate all of the unpublished or 
published writing, directed to an audience, which you will have to do in your 
lifetime and try to describe the kinds of uses which that writing will have 
and what, given the use, will determine whether your personal handling of this 
particular use of writing is effective and meaningful or ineffective and non- 
sensical. 

Nhen and where might you be asked to do writing which informs? directs? 
contracts? expresses? imagines? language which brings a group closer together? 
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VJhere -will you be asked to do writing which involves other uses of languages 
or moBAin combinations of these uses? Consider how you will learn to do this 
kind of writing and how you (and your audience) will know whether your writing 
has done its Job and done it well? How will you learn the form which you are 
doing the writing? How will you learn what kind of sentences, words, 
rhythms to use? what kinds of "situations” or "facts” or "evidences" or "inci- 
dents" or "stories" to bring in or leave out? How wiU you learn to handle 
audi wee? ^ language needed for r/our message, your role, and your 



Vnm^+C ?? clearer about what considerations may be brought to bear on some 

samples of each of the uses of written language, try doing each 
01 the following writing chores: o o , ^ ^ 

a piece which puts together information which you have gathered, 

suoDort nf a ^ generalization, bits and pieces of observation in 

the '•'Par+oM ypcthesis, something of that sort. In writing the piece, gather 
cLeSf ^ secondaiy source wch as the wfy- 

essaf^d marshall the facts in a one or two page 

enough comnl classmtes to Judge whether your information seems sound 

SyS^eSnaW to be "true" 

a sensible piece 

context in^wb-ioK ^ Job of njiferming. Before you write, decide on the 
magazine a r>riva+«'^ anticipate that your writing will be used (i.e, a popular 

Werretc ^ letter, a scLntific 

completeLss "accntLl'"'^ classmates imy make a guess as to idiat kind of 
of you. ^ coherence of information they should probably reqiiire 

^ nelf kiad^of (votin^*' endeavor to direct a group ef people to do 
reading of Greco-Knmn« non-yiolent demonstration against racism, 

advertising hothouap admiring the designs in modern billboard 

less with how thev ahn^iH Rock-and-Roll) . Be concerned 

would give^roe L vn^^?° ^ Consider what 

it shoxad *'do wtet vL 

of the institution vrai r. ^ ^ pile of factSj an emotional appeal, the foroet 

classmates, in as I'ead your piece to your 

the extent to i*ioh vo^h^r y®« “ad allow them to discuss 

make them, as "direction" sufficient weight to 

piece, want to obey it. Tlen^rp^^ putative audience of the 

had a go at it, t« see* if vim i^se yo\^ piece, after your classmates have 
giving, ^ make it a more effective piece of direction- 

failing o? y^s^nc^ s^priTOte a^to relatively private 

Write the poem to "get aome+wiv,^ as to embarrass you or your classmates), 
an exclamation ("I fall uoon your system" — as if it were an "ouch," 

joy and exultatLL or a shout of 

expression seem phoney and whv ^ wk discuss which bits of self-' 

in writing when it is so easv^^f^ difficult to "express oneself" 

isolate what makes for e talking ("Yippie!")? Try to 

sounding writing in the same vein and what makes for specious- 



,^'ourthr Now tij writing a piece which will contract you and another party^ 
to the pei*X‘ornjance of a certain act or to adherence to a certain attitude. 

First write a piece which is a legal contract (or simulates a legal contract), 
copying out the legal language of a court or public document and supplying 
names, dates etc, applying to your circumstances and community. After you 
have written the contract, try writing an informal •’contract*' such as might 
be used in yotir own in-group or clique or one \ddch you knov; and indicate 
the circumstances and purpose for which it would be used. (Cf. the contract 
from Huck Finn above). Try to analyze what gives each of the contracts its 
^rce or lack of force in binding two parties (or more) uo reciprocal action. 
What separates the effective language in the legal contract from that in the 
clique contract? Which would be more likely to involve a coimnitment whixh 

is circu mstance? which a commitment which you would 
gladly? Try to identify, with your classmates, the contracts whiwh 
iiieffective, given their group, circumstances, purpose, and indicate 
why they wouldn't move a flea to do what he's promised. 

Fi^ii: Using what you know of Indian chants, incantatoiy pieces, school 

yells, work-songs, folk songs, patriotic and service songs, clique jingles, 
ry writing some bits of "cohesive" writing. Try first a school cheer, or 
sc ool, club, (or clique) jingle or song; then try some "folk songs" which 
you Imagine as written for your school, or "work-songs" written for your 
companions in a work-situation. Finally, try to write a more subtle essay 
T4* whose use will be primarily cohesive: to bind your group together. 

real" would they be written down probably? How do your 
. ®ake the members of the group feel that they belong to each 

j rhythm? through appeal to custom and customary attitud^^s. 

3 and beliefs? through mockery of an "out-group”? how? To what extent 
ao giving directions and disseminating what appears to be information come into 

O'idge, with your classmates, what makes for an 
. y® . , J ' .t^g to "make us stick together," Do not expect that what 

wlll hav 6 the cohesive force or meaning that tribal rituals, 
some nyths have in the lives of men in closed, relatively "homoge- 
*5e miiow where the sense of community between man and man in the group 

..4.4. -,^4. spontaneous than is that sense in our society. Your 

^ mode will be useful if it gives you some sense of 
feel that he b whose primary pvirpose is to make the player 



siting a descriptive piece in which you ask your reader to "imagined 
^ carrying a content, producing a different emotion, 

M u sensation, or conveying a "symbolic" meaning different 

usually assign to it. What are the chief problems in 
of siting? How can one tell when it is well done, or can 
+wir is this use of language different from the informative use? 

Clearly separated? How is it different from the directive 

clearly? from some cohesive uses? To what extent does 
j of writing, as you and your classmates do it, 

depend^ on close observation, or on what the observer brings to what he sees, 
or on the observer's cultural background? 

^^y^ finished writing the piece in vAiich you ask your reader to 
e^erxence in a certain way, rewrite the piece asking your reader 
to uaagine the same experience in a totally different li|»ht, adding some new 
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^ meaning, senaatlon, emotion. 

After you have tried your hand at looking at and playing some of the lan- 
guage games vrtiich we normally play, after you have looked at some of the con- 
fusions which may go with each, at the kind of clarity or discipline or 
excellence which each may demand, try analyzing a few published essays in a 
magazine ( Scientific A merica . Atlantic . Harpers . Readers Digest, National 
Review or the New Yorker V to see what kind of things they are doing with 
language, where they are excellent and where they fall short, where they make 
sense and where they don*t, where their infoj.*mation 1s accurate, their direc- 
tions compelling, their imaginings ’’insightful,” their approach to whatever 
audience they wish to unify, non-divisive for that audience and where they 
are not, When you (or a group of you) have found what you think to be a 
good essay in the terms described above, analyze the various uses to which 
l^guage is put in the essay ani try to show why the language is used respon- 
sibly, meaningfully, well, in the essay. Your class may wish to make up a 
sort of model anthology of half a dozen excellent essays exhibiting different 
kinds of uses of language (or mcjsaic patterns of uses) which you can study 
and study to imitate. 



